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The Frescos of the Brhadeswara Temple at 

Tanjore. 


Bv 

S. K. Govindaswamy 
( A nnamalai U niv ersity) 

1. RECENT PROGRESS IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF SOUTH 

INDIAN PAINTING. 

“From the time that the last painter at Ajanta threw down his brush 
in A.D. 650” observes Mr. Percy Brown, in his excellent little book on 
Indian Painting, “until we come into contact with the art again as it 
was revived in the reign of the Moghal emperor Akbar, in the later half 
of the 16th century, the story of painting in India remains, to all intents 
and purposes, a blank.” ^ This seemed until yesterday to be the dis- 
consolate truth. But, luckily, Prof. Jouveau — Dubreuil’s discovery of 
the precious fragments of pictorial art in the Kailasanatha Temple at 
Conjeeveram has thrown a span over a part of this gulf and thus carried 
forward the history of Indian painting by more than a century. Here 
alone we have the earliest example of the Hindu art of mural painting, 
for, as everybody knows, the art of Ajanta, Bagh and Sigiriya is Bud- 


1. “Indian Painting”, p. 38. 
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dhistic and that of Sittanavasal is Jain. And, to-day, I flatter myself 
with the fond hope that my discovery of the frescos of the Brhades- 
wara temple will further extend the frontiers of the history of Indian 
Painting in general and of Hindu Painting in particular. 

2. A DESCRIPTION OF THE FRESCOS 

It is a matter of common knowledge to the students of Indian His- 
tory and Architecture that the stately fane in Tanjore, popularly known 
as the “Great Temple”, was constructed by Rajaraja I, who lavishly 
embellished it with the spoils of his numerous wars. Round the central 
shrine of this temple runs a narrow prakara, immediately under the 
Vimana. Curiously enough it is in this part of the temple that the paint- 
ings under consideration are found. Dr. Ananda. K. Coomaraswamy, 
writing about the Ajanta frescos, remarks, “It is difficult to understand 
how the work can have been done in such dimly lighted halls.” ^ One 
feels the same difficulty here also, for the passage is absolutely dark 
except for the dim religious light, which struggles through three latticed 
windows in the walls and only serves to make “darkness visible”. 

The walls on either side of this passage are painted over from the 
floor to the ceiling. But it is not with these paintings we are concerned 
here. But, on the other hand, strangely enough, there is another layer 
of painting, partly damaged and partly preserved, underneath the outer 
layer, which was, obviously, superimposed on the older surface at some 
later period in the history of the temple, perhaps, in the course of a re- 
novation. As the outer surface is cracked up in some places, a gentle 
touch is sufficient to bring it down in a shower of fragments, automati- 
cally revealing the paintings within. So far, the west and north walls of 
the prakara have yielded many interesting panels, busts and torsos, 
while the south and east walls continue to be a sealed book. I believe 
that a further exploration of those walls will certainly bring many more 
paintings to light. 

To take the paintings of the west wall first. This wall is laterally 
divided into three parts. The central section is occupied by a huge 
image of Nataraja sculptured in stone, and loudly painted all over. Of 
the other two sections, one is horizontally marked off into four panels 
of unequal size. The topmost panel is filled in with a picture of Siva, 
seated on a deer skin in a yogic pose, and surrounded by a group of 
devotees and the fantastic crew of his personal attendants. In the light 


2. “Indian and Indonesian Art.” p. 90. 
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of the pictures in the lower panels, we can take it for a representation 
of Kailasa, the abode of Siva. The next panel contains in the centre a 
magnificent white elephant with four-tusks and rich trappings. A 
bearded young man with brown complexion is riding on it, with 
a pair of small cymbals (tdlam) in his hands. Evidently, he is singing, 
keeping time with the talas in his hands. To the right of this picture, is 
drawn a gallopping horse, mounted by a squarely built man, with a 
handsome countenance. Both the horse and the elephant are 
wading through water. The right and left top-corners of this 
group are occupied by a band of Gandharvas, Some of them 
are showering lotus petals on the riders while others are 
playing on a variety of musical instruments. A lively scene 
is painted in the next panel. A group of men, obviously Brah- 
mans, young and old, are assembled in a pillared hall. In their midst 
two men are standing vis-a-vis. One of them is an old man, bent double 
with age, holding a leaf-umbrella in one hand and evidently showing 
what looks like a palm-leaf document with the other. The other is a 
youth. He stands in an attitude of respect. A whole gamut of feelings, 
ranging from indignation to scepticism, are portrayed in the faces of the 
assembled men. To the right of this group the vimana of a temple is 
painted into which the Brahmans assembled in the hall are hurriedly 
entering. 

The clue to the pictures described above can be found in the tamil 
work, Penyapuranam, written by Sekkilar in the 12th century A.D. 
All these panels are but representations of some incidents in the life 
of Saint Sundara, one of the three Thevaram hymnists. Sundara was 
the son of an Adi-Saiva Brahman of Tirunavalur in Tirumunaippadi- 
nadu. When he attained manhood, a suitable match was arranged for 
him in a village nearby. On the appointed day of marriage, Sundara 
arrived, gaily adorned, at the brides-house. Just at the time of the tying 
of the sacred ‘tali’, an old Brahman stood up from among the crowd 
and created a sensation by forbidding the marriage on the ground that 
the bride-groom was his bondslave. There was a general excitement 
and Sundara thought that it was a hoax. But the old man produced a 
palm-leaf document professedly executed by Sundara’s grandfather to 
the effect that he and his progeny were the bondslaves of that strange 
Brahman. Sundara snatched this document and, in a fit of indigna- 
tion, tore it to pieces. But this did not dishearten the old man, who 
hurried to the mahasahah of Tiruvennainallur and preferred a com- 
plaint against Sundara. Sundara was hauled before the village assem- 
bly, the whole case was thoroughly examined and finally the judgment 
was given by the elders that Sundara was the bondman of the plaintiff. 
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It is this tense moment that the artist has chosen to depict here. After 
this, the elders became interested in the ancient suitor and so they 
enquired him of his whereabouts, in response to which he took all of 
them into the Siva temple and suddenly vanished. Then Sundara 
realised that he was the slave of Lord Siva himself and it was no mean 
vocation to serve him.^ 

After some years of wandering in the Tamil country, visiting 
temples and working miracles, Sundara received a summons from Siva 
to come back to Kailasa. A white elephant descended from heaven and 
carried away Sundara from the bounds of this mortal world. The 
news reached Cheraman Perumal, the Saint King of Kodungolur, who 
was an intimate friend of Sundara. Unable to bear the separation, he 
jumped on a horse, whispered the ''panchakshara'' in his ears and 
reached Kailasa sooner than Sundara.^ It is this episode which is painted 
in the first and the second panels described above. 

The last panel in this part of the west wall is the representation of 
an interesting domestic scene. A bevy of lovely women are engaged at 
the kitchen, cooking food. One woman is stirring the boiling rice in the 
pot, another is feeding the fire with wood, a third is pouring out water 
from a mud pot and a fourth is offering food to a man. 

On the third section of the west wall is painted a picture on a grand 
scale. A large portion of this picture is still under the superposed 
plaster. At the top a part of the tiled roof of a hall is visible, which 
resembles the Kanakasabah or the Golden Hall of the Nataraja temple 
at Chidambaram. An outstretched left hand holding the fire on its 
palm, and a side of the sinuous body are the only visible indications of 
a figure of Nataraja, painted below the pavilion. To the right of this 
torso is standing a stately personage, adoring Nataraja. Three 
women are standing in a line with him, all in anjali-hasta atti- 
tude. They are all decked richly with pearls and jewels and clad in 
“a wondrous work of thin transparent lawn,” indicated sometimes by 
exquisite floral designs of the border and sometimes by the stripes and 
dots and stars on the body of the figures. Two men with silver rods 
in their hands are standing outside the hall and they are obviously 
attendants. Most likely a king and his queens are represented in this 
group. Below this there is another group of four charming women, in 


3. ‘‘Periyapuranam”. Canto Thaduttatkonda-purana. 

4. Ibid. Vellanaichcharukkam. 
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the same worshipping attitude. At the bottom of the picture a group of 
six men is painted in different poses of adoration. 

In the wall opposite to this Nataraja panel, we have got some mar- 
vellous drawings of the fair sex, though in a sadly fragmentary state 
of preservation. Two exquisitely shaped women with high-caste fingers, 
and clothed in some finely designed costumes and decked in chastest 
ornaments, are seated in a very graceful pose. Just beneath them, 
three feminine heads, with refined and charming features, are peeping 
through the opening in the upper layer of plaster. The whole group 
and particularly the three heads can proudly stand comparison with 
the far-renowned women of Ajanta and Sigiriya. 

By the side of the above group, a string of about twenty seated 
women is painted in a curious perspective. The whole group is drawn 
on a small scale, very small from the view-point of mural painting, and 
the details are put in with a delicate touch which will beat the ivory 
worker in his own line. This is a marvellous cameo on wall. The first 
three figures of this group are a triumph of the art of line. 

Turning to the north wall, luckily a large portion of the painting here 
is saved from the corrosive effect of the plaster above. The artist has 
designed the picture on this wall on a grand scale. The subject also 
lends itself easily to such a treatment. It is a battle piece founded upon 
a puranic story, the destruction of the asuras of Tripuri by Lord Siva. 
On one side the devas are painted and the asura warriors on the other 
side. The central and dominating figure of this picture is that of Siva 
as Tripurantaka. This is a vigorous and powerful composition. He has 
a well-modelled and massively-built body and eight arms wielding dif- 
ferent weapons. His pose is characteristic.”’ He is kneeling on the left leg 
while the whole weight of the body is thrown forward on the right leg, 
which is bent and firmly planted on the seat of the ratha he is riding 
on. The face is a masterpiece of portraiture. Every lineament is drawn 
taut. The eyebrows are lifted up in sharp curves, the third eye is bulg- 
ing out, the nostrils are dilated, the whole head is thrown back in a 
challenge. But there is no fury in the face. There is a trace of contemptu- 
ous smile in the lips and eyes. The difficult composite expression of 
contempt, laughter and force is realised in this picture. It produces an 
impression of awe and majesty. It is, indeed, a masterpiece. One may 


5. This figure resembles the pen-and-ink drawing of the Tripurantaka sculp- 
ture in the Dasavatara cave at Ellore, given by T. A. Gopinatha Rao in p. 170 of 
his “Hindu Iconography”. Vol. II. pt. I. 
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safely conclude that this marks the high water-mark of the Brahman- 
ical school of painting in the mediaeval period of Indian History. A 
whole army of asuras is painted facing Siva. One peculiarity in the 
picture of the asuras is that their faces do not distort into an exagge- 
rated caricature as they usually do in later paintings. They are mus- 
cular men with fierce eyes and moustaches, fighting with a courage 
inspired by fear. Here and there in this group are found weeping and 
terror-struck women clinging to the neck of the asura warriors. This 
is a original conception of the artist. Here again the women are not 
ugly or gross but they are as delicate and handsome as other women in 
the paintings of the Tanjore temple. The artist has done well in not 
sacrificing his sense of beauty for the sake of the vulgar conception of 
a grotesque asura woman. Woman, to him, is always beautiful, be she 
a deva, a mortal or an asura. 

In my latest visit to the Brahadeswara Temple I brought to light, 
from under the plaster in the wall opposite to the north wall, four life- 
size heads, apparently of gods. They are painted in different colours, 
two faces in white, one in light Indian red and the fourth in yellow 
ochre. They have all jewelled kiritds, and elaborate ornaments in their 
ears and round their necks. Their faces have a dreamy air. I am not 
able to identify these heads. 

Some of the special features of these paintings as a whole may be 
considered here. It is said that the painting of the East is an art not 
of mass but of pure line and the Tanjore temple frescos are a triumph 
of linear workmanship. The forms are drawn with a fine brush either 
in black or brown, but mostly in the latter colour. The 
flesh tints are not limited to the shades of natural complexion 
but they are either pure white, or yellow, or brown or sage green. In 
one case at least a figure is painted in vivid blue. Every figure here is 
gently modelled which produces an impression of roundness though the 
play of light and shade is not very pronounced. The drapery is indi- 
cated by a colour different from that of the flesh and also by lines. 
There is no occasion for painting the folds of drapery as the Indian 
painter of the past indulged in the “strange conceit” of clothing their 
human subjects in ultra-diaphanous garments. The outlines of figures 
are finished in forcible black or reddish brown lines of uniform thick- 
ness. Greatest delicacy of touch and mastery of details are exhibited 
in the drawing of a bewildering variety of ornaments, border designs of 
the garments, the noses, the fingers and the toes, in which respect these 
paintings may stand comparison with the best examples of Ajanta fres- 
cos. Women are drawn with a slender grace, though they lack the 
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untutored ease of carriage which distinguishes the Ajanta “beauties/’ 
Their eyes are shaped always like almonds, their noses are always 
well-formed and delicate, and their lips are always curling into a 
smile. That the artists of the Tanjore frescos were not deficient in 
the art of animal painting is shown by the figures of an elephant and a 
horse. Our painters and sculptors have always had a flair for the form 
of the elephant. But a remarkable feature of this elephant is its natural 
and graceful gait. The horse is a spirited drawing though verging on 
conventionality. Other animals found in these frescos are a couchant 
bull and a peacock. Water is represented here by means of a scroll de- 
sign while clouds are pictured as wavy curls. 

THE DATE OF THE TANJORE FRESCOS. 

The Tanjore frescos are most probably painted synchronous with 
the completion of the Brhadeswara temple in the 29th year of Rajaraja 
the Great, that is A.D. 1014. In this connexion it may be remembered 
that all structures and sculptures, whether in stone or brick, have been 
usually finished in fine plaster of couch-shell chunam and then painted 
over in bright colours. The great temple is not an exception to this 
rule as its vimana will show. The plaster surface on which the frescos 
under consideration have been painted is so thin that it sticks very 
closely to the stone wall, and even where it peels off it reveals the 
corrosion of the wall due to the action of the chunam. Considering the 
hard horn-blending gneiss that is used in this structure, ordinarily it 
requires the lapse of a considerable period for even the slightest corro- 
sion to set in as a result of the plaster sticking to it. Therefore, it is 
extremely probable that the paintings were executed at the time when 
the temple was completed. 

Moreover, at some time in the history of the temple, it was found 
necessary, by some Tanjore rulers, to re-plaster the wall and paint it 
anew. So at the time this second layer of painting was done, it was 
likely that either the king who was responsible for it did not like the 
older paintings or that he felt it necessary to fill the walls with a new 
set of frescos on account of the deterioration of the older paintings. 
The date of this later-day work mil enable us, to a certain extent, to 
arrive at an approximate date of the paintings here dealt with. A 
Mahratta inscription of the Brhadeswara temple mentions the fact that 
the Raja Sarabhoji made certain repairs in the temple, paved the floor 
of the outer prakara, built a small structure to Dakshinamoorti, and re- 
novated the Vigneswara temple in the prakara. But in this inscription 
there is no mention of the renovation of the central shrine at all, though 
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it is so specific in other respects. Therefore, it is not likely, that any of 
the Mahratta rulers of Tan j ore are responsible for the upper layer of 
frescos. 

If it is not the Mahrattas, then it must be the Nayaks of Tanjore. Of 
course, there is no recorded evidence to show that the Nayaks of Tan- 
jore effected repairs in the central structure of the Brhadeswara 
temple itself. The greatest mantapa which shelters the famous bull was 
built by the Nayaks. There is a bronze statue of a Nayak ruler, possi- 
bly of Sevappa, in the Tanjore temple. Sevappa Nayak was a great 
Saivite devotee, who built one of the high gopuras and dug a big tank at 
Tiruvannamalai. Govinda Dikshita, the great scholar and Saivite de- 
votee, was the minister of Achuta, Sevappa’s son and successor. There 
is a popular belief that the stucco-head of a European found on the 
northern side of the steeple is that of a Dane who helped to build the 
temple. “It is probably the case,’’ says the Tanjore District Gazetteer, 
“that both the European figure and the Vaishnavite figures (on the 
gopura) were erected by the Nayaks (who built most of the Vaishna- 
vite temples in the district), and that they were assisted by a Dane or 
Danes shortly before or shortly after the acquisition of Tranquebar by 
that nation.” ® These considerations led us to the conclusion 
that the outer layer of paintings might have been the work 
of the Nayak rulers of Tanjore, The frequent occurrence of Hanuman 
in these paintings may also point to the same conclusion. 

If we take the date of the outer layer of paintings as roughly A.D. 
1600, then the inner layer of paintings must have been executed far 
earlier. It may not be far wrong if we date these frescos in the Chola 
period. Here, the subject-matter and the general spirit of the frescos 
must be noted. The Saiva purana and Saiva hagiology have furnished 
the theme for the authors of the frescos. The general spirit of the 
paintings is hhakti or devotion. Such a spirited rendering of Saivite 
subjects that we find in the Tanjore frescos is possible only in a period 
of Saivite upheaval. We know that the Chola times were one of intense 
revival of Saivism. Gandaraditya Chola was a great devotee and a com- 
poser of the devotional songs called Tiruvisaippa, Rajaraja I. was given 
the title of Sivapadasekhara. The Saivite temple-building activities of 
the dowager queen Sembian Madevi and Rajaraja I. stand unparalleled 
by the history of another dynasty. The literature of the period was 
predominantly Saivite. Nambiyandar Nambi, the author of Tiruthondar 


6. “Oa*etteer of the Tanjore District”. Vol. I. p. 270, 
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Tiruvandadi, was the great Saiva who discovered the lost Thevaram 
hymns. Karur Devar, Tirumaligai Devar, Sendanar and other contri- 
butors to Tiruvisaippa were flourishing during this period. Sekkilar, 
the minister of Kulottunga II, composed his famous Tiruthondar- 
puranam or the History of the Saivite Saints. The honour and devo- 
tion with which the temple of Nataraja was held by the Cholas may be 
noted here. Nataraja was the “Kulanayagam’^ of the Chola monarchs.^ 
Parantaka and other Chola kings considered it a meritorious deed to 
cover the sahahs with gold. Rajaraja named his Great Temple Dakshina- 
meru after the Golden Hall at Chidambaram. He called the chief deity 
there, Adavallan or “skilled in dancing’”. He and his wives set up the 
bronzes of no less than 43 out of 64 Saivite Nayanmars in the Great 
Temple. 

Now, turn to the paintings. There you find the Golden Hall paint- 
ed in an unmistakable fashion. There is Nataraja, dancing his cosmic 
dance and perhaps Rajaraja I. and his queens are worshipping him. 
There is Lord Siva disputing with Saint Sundara. The recovery of 
Thevaram is celebrated by painting the chief incidents in the hfe of 
Saint Sundara. 

Some other points which confirm the Chola origin of the Tanjore 
frescos may also be referred to, in conclusion. The close correspond- 
ence in the motif of a sculptured panel illustrating the incident of the 
dispute between Siva and Sundara, among ^'Periyapuranam sculptures” 
in the Iravateswara temple at Darasuram, and the illustration of the 
same incident in the Tanjore frescos is not an accident.^ The grouping 
of the figures, the pose of Siva as an old man, the pose of Sundara, and 
other details are exactly the same both in the sculptured and painted 
panels. The sculptor might have copied the painting in the Tanjore tem- 
ple or the motif might have been well known among painters and sculp- 
tors. Secondly the huge rounded coiffure bulging from out of the beads 
of men and women and elaborately ornamented represents a very anci- 
ent mode of doing the hair in the Tamil country. It was introduced in 
the sculptures and most probably in painting also in Chola days. Fur- 
ther, the forehead of men and women in these frescos is adorned with 
pendants of curling hair, which feature is usually found in Chola bronzes 
and stone sculptures of men and women. Another peculiar feature of 
these paintings is that all men without exception, be he a king or a 
Brahman, have beards. Sundara, here, is painted with a beard. In the 


7. See the larger maikirtis of Vikrama Chola’s inscriptions. 

8. Madras Epigraphisfs Annual Report for 1918. 

2 
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‘^Periyapuranam sculptures^’ mentioned above, we find Sundara as well 
as his father has a beard. This feature was most common only in Chola 
days. It is only Chola sculptures which very often betray this feature. 
Then with regard to the wonderful variety of ornaments painted with 
exhaustive minuteness in these frescos, they are but a mere copy of 
the plethora of ornaments which women and men wore in the Chola 
days. The Tanjore inscriptions mention a long catalogue of jewels which 
were given in gift to the Great temple by Rajaraja and his sister Kun- 
davai. Therefore it is quite possible that the artists saw them and 
then painted them. 

I have put forward these considerations without entering into a 
study of the technique of the paintings themselves in support of my view 
that the Tanjore frescos are synchronous with the temple. From a 
look into the copies of some of these paintings published by me in the 
Hindu Illustrated Weekly Mr. Mehta, the author of Studies in Indian 
Painting^ wrote to me to say that “the discovery of these frescos is an 
event of the greatest importance to the history of Indian painting.” 
Mr. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Professor of Indian History, Madras Uni- 
versity, said, after a personal examination of the frescos, that he was 
struck with their “antiquity and excellence”. My only hope is that 
further examination of these paintings by experts in this line would 
confirm my conclusions, thus exploding the myth that in India pictorial 
art has no continuous history, that with the disappearance of Buddhism 
it also perished and that the revival of Hinduism fostered more sculp- 
ture than painting. And my prayer to the authorities of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India is that prompt and efficient measures may be 
taken to clean, fix and preserve this heritage of the glorious days of 
the Cholas. 
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Nature Poetry in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa 


By 

A. C. SUBRAHMANYAM 
(Annamalai University) 

Nature description has always played a large part in English lite- 
rature, shifting and fluctuating from the winter-wind and rime-cold sea 
of the Anglo-Saxon poets, to the conventionalised May morning and the 
warbling of birds of Chaucer and his contemporaries, on to the trim 
hedges, prattling brooks and artificial gardens of the 18th century. The 
Romantic poets steeped themselves in almost every aspect of nature 
appreciation going on from details of the meanest flower that blows to 
the widest Turneresque sweeps of sky and cloud, from the tiger-moth’s 
deep damasked wings to the sublimities of the ocean and the austerities 
of mountains, from the face of Mab to the spirit of Pan and the pagan 
deities. They made nature poetry almost synonymous with poetry 
itself passing from the external details of nature on to the interpreta- 
tion of the spirit animating it. The approach to it was mainly aesthetic 
and the idea of a synthesis of nature with religion occurred only to 
single individuals in the nineteenth century. 

In India, on the contrary, as the mythological elements of the 
Vedas conclusively show, there was, in addition to the manifest aesthetic 
appreciation, an interest in nature experienced by a whole race, an 
interest from which the whole religion spontaneously arose. The 
aesthetic appreciation of nature was maintained and continued in the 
numerous descriptions and similes scattered through the pages of the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana. It is but reasonable, therefore, to ex- 
pect nature poetry of a high order in the great poet-dramatist of India, 
Kalidasa. 

Yet, nature poetry in Sanskrit has often been regarded as artificial 
and conventional, filled with a superabundance of unmeaning conceits. 
The growth of a marked poetic tradition and the wealth of works on 
Sanskrit poetics no doubt made it possible for inferior writers to borrow 
the imagery of earlier masters; but the work of the greatest poets has 
the unmistakable stamp of true insight and genuine poetic feeling. 
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Though difficulties of interpretation both linguistic and psychologicaP 
might stand in the way of proper appreciation, yet, closer study can 
reveal the true measure of such poetry. The following verse from the 
Second Canto of Raghuvamsa may be taken as a typical instance. 

irvrrTcTff^ ^>5 11 

“Having purified the ends of the earth by their passage the rays of 
the sun and the sage’s cow, both red as a new leaf, commenced their 
homeward course at the end of the day.” 

^Mahimabhatta in his Vyakti-Viveka quotes this verse and remarks 
that the figure deepaka is here employed in order to heighten the effect 
of the simile since suggestion pleases more than a direct statement. But 
is the setting sun introduced here merely to add grace to the vision of 
the returning Dhenu? This purpose is certainly accomplished; but to 
riiy mind the poet means more. He is sketching the actions® of the king 
throughout the day when he followed the sacred cow in order to be train- 
ed in the school of love,** Hence he wants to indicate the approaching 
close of the day and to describe the return to the hermitage. Besides, 
we get a singularly vivid and beautiful picture of the red rays of the 
setting sun in the glades of the forest and the consecrated movements 
of that dispenser of human wishes."'* Therefore, the figure de^aka 
enables the poet to give equal prominence to the time as well as to the 
movements of the divine cow and to present a romantic and beautiful 
background for the progress of the monarch and his holy charge. 

Over and above this Kalidasa places before our mind’s eye a world 
of images and symbols which are implicit but not explicit, images heigh- 
tened by associative suggestions acting as undertones and overtones of 
the main note, which deepen the meaning of the words employed and 
often point to a meaning which goes beyond any of the actual words 


1. Vide I. A. Richards — Practical criticism. 

2. Vyakti-viveka, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series p. 73. Va§yo hyartho no tatha 
svadate yatha sa eva pratiyamanah ata eva Sangaraputani .... ityatra prabha 
dhenvoh ‘prabheva bhanoh’ surabhirmaharsheriti Sabdavagyam upamam anadytya 
kavina purvavat deepaka mukhena upameyabhavo bhanitah | 

3. Canto II Sis. 1 to 6. 

4. The Dhenu episode teats Dilipa's self-sacrificing love and devotion to duty, 
Vide 11, 26, 62 and 63. 

5. ICamadudha II 63. 
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used. The suggestion of the comparison between the Dhenu and the red 
rays of the setting sun releases a whole world of images; the Dhenu is 
as pleasing to the eye as are the rays of the setting sun; they are both 
purifying and holy, the ends of the earth being hallowed by their pas- 
sage; they are both of equal benefit to the world, cleansing, purifying 
and healing; they are both equally sacred and have both been of great 
service to men. The atmosphere of the Dhenu’s return is delicately 
suggested and the symbolic similarity between apparently dissimilar in- 
cidents is brought out. We also feel that all life was looking forward to 
the daily return of the Dhenu as they look forward to that of the sun's 
rays. If such be the spiritual power of the Dhenu who can doubt that 
Dilipa’s quest will be crowned with success? 

Yet, hitherto, the studied ambiguity of phrases employed by Kali- 
dasa has been left out of account. Sangdraputdni refers to the purify- 
ing passage of the rays through the woodland as well as to the move- 
ments of the sacred cow. Nilaydya similarly indicates the western sea, 
Hhe bath of all the Western stars’ and the sage’s hermitage to which 
Surabhi returned. The cow equally with the rays of the sun was red. 
By this last Kalidasa reminds us of his earlier description^ of the cow 
whose arrival before Dilipa was of happy augury to the success of his 
mission and points out to us that we are nearing another important inci- 
dent in the progress of the story. 

The nature of this analytic interpretation of the verse will become 
clearer with another instance. 




Here, Indumati, passing through the presence-chamber where her 
suitors are gathered, is described. The moving princess was like the 
flame of a lamp at night. As she progressed in her choice of a hus- 
band, whomsoever she left behind lost colour as does a grand house on 
the king’s highway when the lamp passes away from it. Kalidasa shows 
here his mastery of pictorial power in depicting a beam of glory clear- 


6. Canto I 83. lalatodayamabhugnam pallavanigdhapatala | bibhrati Sveta - 
romankam ^andhyeva gasinam navam. 1 1 

While Vasishta had finished his meditation regarding the impediments to the birth 
of a son to Dilipa and was explaining the cause the Sagers cow appeared on 
the Scene. 
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ing its way through a chasm of darkness which resolves itself gradually 
by the borrowed light into a street lined with graceful mansions. When 
the light draws nearer and nearer each mansion becomes brighter and 
brighter but when the light passes onwards it gets darkened more and 
more till it is lost in the surrounding darkness. This is symbolic of the 
fate of the royal suitors whom Indumati passed by. Now let us con- 
sider the suggestions imbedded in the simile. Indumati was bright and 
beautiful as a tongue of fire; the lineaments of the princes are interest- 
ing and clear to us only in so far as they are lit by their love for her; 
theirs is a reflected glory. As she advanced each countenance began 
to beam with hope, each prince became the cynosure of all eyes as she 
came near him; even when she was some distance from him each one 
hoped that she would pass by the others and come to him and choose 
him; even when she had passed him by he still hoped that she would 
change her mind and come back to him. The light of the flame falls on 
the house when it is some distance away and it continues to be illuminat- 
ed even when it has passed some distance beyond it. The contrast of 
gloom and hope, the added beauty of the princes before Indumati as 
of the lamplit houses in the dark night, the effacement of the princes 
when Indumati had passed forward, all these, are suggested. If ever 
poetic imagery can recapture the vision of a fleeting moment this does; 
and in how few words and with what truth! 

These two instances reveal the method of this study. An attempt 
will be made to ‘unearth the machinations of ambiguity which are 
among the very roots of poetry’ and to discover the many half-suggest- 
ed ideas of the great poet which are beyond the purely explicit state- 
ments. It might be objected that no critic is entitled to put into a pas- 
sage more than what the words themselves definitely state. Kalidasa 
was, possibly, not consciously aware of all the labyrinthine involutions 
of his images; but poetry, more than almost everything else, is the ex- 
pression of the sub-conscious as much as the conscious mind; and the 
very fact that the poet is satisfied with one and only one synonym or 
image shows that only that and none else expressed adequately the sub- 
conscious poetic conception. Such analyses are, however, always limit- 
ed by the context, person, and purpose. 

In the following study of nature in the Raghuvamsa this method 
is taken for granted and I can no more than select the most outstand- 
ing images for treatment. 


7. Seven Types of Ambiguity— William Empson, Chatto and Windus 1930, 
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In the very first canto of the great epic the sage Vasishta® in medi- 
tation is compared to a pond with the fishes at rest. The perfect calm 
of a sage’s mind in samddhi and its many-sided activity when uncontroll- 
ed we realise vividly when we reflect on the countless movements of the 
fishes in clear water. The Dhenu'^ on which the lion has alighted is 
compared to a red peak of the Himalayas on which the lodhra has 
flowered. This simile reveals not only the poet’s arresting sense of 
colour but also his perception of the strength and ruggedness of the 
lion’s outline with his grizzly manes. Hearing^ the nectar-sweet words 
that his beloved queen had given birth to a son and heir, Dilipa goes and 
looks at the babe with eyes tranquil like a lotus in a breezeless spot; and 
like the rising tide at the sight of the moon, his great joy could not be 
restrained within. 

Let us pause for an instant and consider the last two similes. The 
lotus is the eye of day; its rare beauty has made Indian poets compare 
it with the human eye. Kalidasa uses this poetic tradition as a back- 
ground of suggestion for his simile; he does not merely compare the 
eye to the lotus; he compares the extraordinary stillness of the eye to 
the stillness of the lotus when the winds are at rest. Thereby he pro- 
vides an effective contrast to the motionlessness of the lotus at the time, 
in the suggested movements of the same flower during a breeze. By 
using the epithet nivatapadmasthnnitena the great poet releases a world 
of suggestion: the quick play of the eye of the active and warlike king 
of the house of Iksvaku, the extraordinary stress of feeling in which he 
was at the moment, the beauty of the picture where the proud king sees 
for the first time his baby heir. To accentuate our sense of the magni- 
tude of the king’s joy at the birth of a son and heir, Kalidasa introduces 
the image of the great ocean swelling up at the sight of the moon. This 
image suggests the ebullience of a long pent up feeling, the wave upon 
wave of emotion surging forth at the sight of the child, the beauty of the 
babe, which attracted the high tide of emotion toward itself as the moon 
attracts the waters, the added splendour of the royal countenance and 
above all the greatness, vastness and majesty of Dilipa’s feelings. 


8. Iti vignapito ragna dhyanasthimita loganah | 
kshanamatramrshistastau suptamina iva hradah|l 1173. 

9. Sa patalayam gavi tasthivamsam dhanurdharah kesarinam dadarsa | 
adhityakay^ iva dhatumayyam lodhradrumam sanumatah praphullam 1 1 2|29. 

10. Nivatapadmasthimitena gakshusha nrpasya kantam pibatah sut^anam | 
mahodadheh pura invendu darsanat gurupraharshah prababhuvanatmani || 

lU 17. 
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Dilipa^^ assisted by Raghu was unbearable as fire assisted by wind, 
as the sun in the cloudless sky, or the elephant in rut. At first sight 
the comparison of a king to fire or sun or elephant appears traditional, 
commonplace and unpoetical. War has always been associated in the 
popular mind with famine, sword and fire. What better image of the 
martial fierceness of Dilipa assisted by young Raghu can be suggested 
than by that of uncontrollable fire which is driven where it lists by 
fierce wind? The sun in the cloudless sky is symbolic of a monarch’s 
meridian power. He has overthrown winter; he has obliterated the 
clouds and now the thousand-rayed one stands supreme and all 
powerful; there is nothing to dim his brightness or abate the heat of 
his rays. The imperial splendour and power of Dilipa, the illustrious 
scion of the solar race of kings, are suggested here in an unmistakable 
manner. The elephant is the king of beasts; it is mountainous in its pro- 
portions; its movements are dignified and stately. So Sanskrit poets 
have compared the king to the elephant. The added might of the king 
and the unforeseeable nature of his activities which none dare to check 
and the royalty of his mien and nature cind the volume of his feeling as 
well as the prodigious force are all symbolised by the third image. All 
the images emphasize the idea of magnitude of power. 

Kalidasa compares Raghu’s army on the march to the flowing 
Ganges,^- and his conquering legions to a mighty sea.^^ In both cases 
the similes are beautified and reinforced by reference to the Puranas. 
Leading the huge host marching towards the eastern ocean thq king 
shone as did Bhagiratha leading the Ganges eastwards after she was 
released from the matted locks of Kara. The comparison to the Ganges 
indicates the magnitude, orderliness, strength and beauty of the vast 
army. The reference to Bhagiratha’s story, however, transforms this 
idea into the sublime. The Ganges being caught up in Siva’s locks, 
Bhagiratha prayed for its release and after much labour led it to the 
mouth of the netherworld so that his ancestors might be saved from 
eternal torment. The Ganges, therefore, was taken by a saintly king 
on a holy mission of purification. Similarly Dilipa was saintly and his 
armies only purified and improved the lands they conquered. The 
Ganges as well as Raghu’s army moved eastwards. Though very strong 
and powerful Raghu’s army was kept in perfect control in peace time 

11. vibhavasuh sarathineva vayuna ghanavyapayena ghabhastiman iva | be 
bhuva tenatitar^ Suduhsah kataprabhedena kariva parthivah || 3, 37. 

12. Sa senam mahatim karshan purva Sagarag^inim | 
babhau harajatabhrastam gangam iva Bhagirathah [| IV, 32. 

13. tasyanikairvisarpadbhiraparanthajayddyataih | 
ram^trotsaritopyasid Sahyalagnaivamavah 1| IV, 53. 
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and its very existence was unnoticed like the Ganges in the tangles of 
Siva's locks. When his vast armies marched to conquer the west the 
ocean though pushed back by the arrow of Parasurama seemed to be 
touching the Sahya mountain.^^ Here the comparison of the army to the 
ocean is reinforced by the suggested comparison between the king and 
the legendary Parasurama, the destroyer of princes. Raghu's might 
was greater even than that of Parasurama; if the latter pushed back 
the sea the former made it touch the mountains once again. The 
activity of his men engaged in conquest is vividly brought out by the 
picture of the innumerable and turbulent waves of the western ocean 
which beat fiercely even against the mountain range. The nature 
similes of Kalidasa, therefore, cannot be relegated among the traditional 
commonplaces of poetic conventionality; but, they are inspired by deep 
poetic feeling, each image being suffused with a remarkable wealth of 
poetic suggestion which lies not so much on the surface as in the depths 
which control the upper, conscious levels. 
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The Philosophy of Saint Satagopa 


By 

R, Ramanujachari 
(Anmmalai University) 

In all the annals of our religious history there is no figure of the 
importance of Saint Satagopa. He is the most important of the twelve 
Tamil Vaisnavite saints, called Alvars, persons immersed in the depths 
of God-love. Tradition regards him as the head of the Vaisnava saints, 
Prapanna jana kutastha. In the alvars we probably see Indian 
bhakti at its best. Their bhakti is singularly free from those sensual 
extravagances which have degraded some forms of bhakti. When he 
flourished is a question yet unsettled. In spite of the diverse attempts 
of eager explorers during the last thirty years, it has not been possible 
to ascertain his date with any degree of certainty. Hagiographers as- 
sign an impossible date. The guruparampara mentions B.C. 3102 as 
the date of his birth. The difficulties in the way of fixing his date are 
almost insuperable. Of internal evidence in his works there is very 
little. The frequent references in his poems to the Krishna stories and 
stories of other avatars of Vi|nu as narrated in the Visnupurana indi- 
cate that he must belong to a period long anterior to Ramanuja and 
after the age of the puranas.^ 

Materials for his biography are miserably scanty and some of them 
are not scientific history as we understand it. He was born in Tiru- 
nagari in the TiimevelU District, the child of Kariyar and Nathanayika, 
both ardent devotees of V4nu. His life had so little in common with 
the rest of the world that he was named Maran. He did not see any- 
thing in dream or waking state excepting God, and excepting Him does 
not meet anybody or look at anything.^ Though his poems are all in 


1. There is ako reference to Lingapurana in Tiruvoi IV. 10 5. ‘ 

2. Tiruvoi, VI. 7. 1. u0(5(f/r 0ar§giith QeipjStsoii^ OuA 

€0iru> stmsmesr . . . . > Tiruvoi, IX. 9. 7. ‘ ^0* Qgm 

ffiSsm ?....’ Except thee I shall see no one. Except of God what is 
there I can tell others? 
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Tamil, we may take it, that he was well- versed in the Sanskrit litera- 
ture of the day. The Vedas and their inner meaning were no secret to 
him. In his sixteenth year the Lord revealed to him at one view what 
no tongue can describe, the Divine Vision. His works breathe the 
ecstatic delight that he feels at the sight of the blessed vision. Unlike 
the selfish person who delights to watch the struggle of a storm-tossed 
ship from the safe vantage-ground of the shore, he proposed to com- 
municate the discovery of spiritual truths thus vouchsafed to him in a 
moment of illumination. His heart went out to men; instead of taking 
a lonely road to salvation, he wanted to make the knowledge thus 
acquired the common heritage of mankind and threw open the doors 
of wisdom to all without any distinction of caste, creed or sex by the 
novel experiment of expounding divine mysteries in Tamil, the speech 
of the common folk, the language which they knew best and that spoke 
to their hearts. 

Of his four works, Tiruviruttam, Tiruvdsiriyam, Peria Tiruvandddi 
and Tiruvdi moli, the last is the most important and is considered the 
most succinct exposition of the Vedas^^ and as equal in authority to the 
Upanisads and is called the Dramiddpanisad. The Upanisads and Tiru- 
voimoli are said to constitute the two-fold Vedanta^ Uhhaya Vedanta, 
In interpreting the abstruse Vedanta Sutras and reconciling different 
portions of the Vedanta, Ramanuja was guided by the sublime truths 
expounded by Satagopa in this poem. No one who can recognise genu- 
ine poetry and deep overpowering love for God can ever forget his songs 
once they are known. His songs were a power in the land. They re- 
present the substance of characteristic religious experiences better than 
doctrines and provide ample material for a psychological study of mys- 
tic experience. The character of his religion is reflected in the songs. 
They breathe only ecstatic joy and love. Tiruv5imoli consists of 1102 
stanzas, divided into ten chapters. In the twelfth century, towards the 
close of Ramanuja’s life, his own nephew and pupil, Pillan, wrote the 
first and the most brilliant commentary on this work, based on Rama- 
nuja’s discourses on the subject. Though a highly condensed work, 
its outstanding characteristics are its faithfulness to the original and its 
musical quality. An elaborate commentary extending over twenty-four 
thousand lines has been written on this commentary. The most exhaust- 
ive commentary on Tiruvoimoli is the work called Edu, which contains 
the gist of lectures delivered on this subject by Nampillai, the fourth in 
apostelic succession from Ramanuja. It is written in excellent Tamil 


3. Tiruvoi, IV. 5. 11. 
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prose. Highly abstract philosophical ideas are explained in homely 
similies. The simple words take one straight to the heart of the matter. 
Another striking feature of the work is various passages from the Rama- 
yana, the Mahabharata and the Gita are interpreted in an illimitable 
way. Vedanta Desika has given an epitome of the teachings of Tiru- 
voimoli in his two Sanskrit works, Dramidopani^ad saram and Drami- 
dopanisad Tatparya Ratnavali. The Dramidopanisad and its commen- 
taries constitute what is called Bagavat Visaya. 

The philosophical background of Satagopa’s poems may briefly be 
stated here. He presents the truest and noblest conception of a deity 
possible. The God in whom he believes is the supreme reality for 
thought and life. God is not described as a blank entity, undifferentiat- 
ed spirit, pure consciousness — definable only by means of Being. Such 
a conception fills the heart with a cold chill, and one wonders at the 
generous enthusiasm with which some philosophers contemplate it. 
Satagopa finds in God the supreme personality, one without a peer.^ 
He is the embodiment of every perfection, the object of that utter 
devotion which compels adoration. He is the sea of inexhaustible good- 
ness,® is undefiled and without the slightest imaginable taint or im- 
perfection.'^ He is the eternal of the eternals.® He is the person rever- 
enced by the Vedas.® He is possessed of such unlimited bliss that even 
the Vedas which set out to fathom his bliss pressed on to a point where 
speech failed, and dropped into silence, where thought was baffled and 
turned back upon its own footsteps.^® He is the supreme intelligence,^^ 
the Lord of all the worlds and has the whole animate and inanimate 
existence for his body.^^ »rhe relation of God to the world is that of 
soul to body. This view is the very heart of Visistadvaita system. He 
is at once the material and efficient cause of the world. The manifold 

4. Tiruvasiriyam, 5. • Qfsu^ Qujirdji seoeo^ iuLs^tuQ^ir ^eoQs ’ ; 

Tiruvasiriyam, 7. ‘ ^ir/reSI^ QtSFirfk^Qojih Qu(r^LDrrLDn‘Uj^Bein' 

^Q^Lo/r Quhtujit^^ld ^ Tiruvoi, III. i. 3; I. iii. 5. 

5. Peria Tiruvandadi, 30. ^ er^ §^ea>L^uj Q<fiBi^€mLDiTeo P/rs(^ih ^fS ^^errui ’ 
Tiruvoi, I. i. 1. " e-<L//f en/reifujir fseoih ^eoDL-djeum ’ 

6. c. f. MacTaggart’s description of God as one 'on the whole good rather than 
bad.’ 

7. Tiruvoi, m. iv. 10. 

8. Tiruvoi, I. v. 9. 

9. Tiruvoi, I. i. 7. ^SrL^n i£l(^ g)€a)euiLf€mL^ mnOear ’ 

10. Tiruvoi, I. i. 1; VIII. iv. 6; Peria Tiru. 18, 24, 29. 

11. m. iv. 10, * ... . ft.6wr/f . • . . > 

12. I. i. 7, 

13. Tiruvoi, I. x. 2; n. i. 11. c eruQufr^il^th Tiruvaa 4; 

Peria Tiruvandadi. urr^r^ ig ^ir$gpi g sir^ g g gQj^w gtutrii Smp g^ 
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objects and persons in the world are not thought of as simply existing 
along with Him, but as deriving their existence from Him, and as being 
sustained in existence through Him. He has all power for Himself and 
all others derive their power from Him. 

All this would make God a transcendent being existing above and 
beyond the whole series of finite individuals. But the emphasis on ‘the 
otherness of God’ is everywhere accompanied by an equal insistence on 
the immanent God. He is more than the Ground of the universe, more 
even than creative will. Like Shelly’s Demogorgen God is not ‘a mighty 
Darkness filling the seat of power,’ but is infinite love.’^ God’s love is 
manifested in His purpose in creating the world, in His attitude and 
actions towards men. It is what He does that reveals what He is. Out 
of infinite compassion. He becomes incarnate time out of number to save 
mankind from the ever-recurring attacks of the forces of evil.’® The 
infinite enchanter is easily approached by the bhakta; he becomes in- 
accessible to others.^® The one thought uppermost in His mind is ‘what 
can I do to my bhakta?’’"^ He is the father, mother, self and friend to 
all.’® His joy knows no bounds when the lost soul returns to the author 
of its being. This reminds one of the gospel saying that joy reigns in 
heaven over the return of a lost sheep. He takes such forms as are 
suitable to the conception of the devotees.’® He is no other than Lord 
Narayana. Most of the descriptions of God are reminiscent of the Upa- 
nii^adic passages and suggest that his songs are the Upanisads rendered 
in Tamil, that they are a double of the Upanisads. 

The finite soul is an eternal conscious substance having knowledge 
and bliss for its attributes. It is neither a reflection, nor a particle, nor 
a spark of Brahman; nor is it one with Him. God is other than the soul, 
and is at the same time its Indweller.^® God is Supreme personality; 
but the souls are personal in an imperfect way. Unlike matter, its essen- 

14. Peria Tiruvan, 8. « ^(^Qu Qu(t^(^lSs • • ; 35 . • ^eaiLi 

GDL^uj eardrQp luetjear ^ 

15. Tiruvoi, I. iii. 2, * emnhSeo u €0 L^puutrdj . . ’ 

16 .Tiruvoi, I. iii — ^i. • (uu^tu&ms Qs&fluJ&jsanSl/riTs^dsifluj 

scar . . . . ^ 

17. Peria Tiru, 53. « QsisisedtrunTco lUfT^csuruu^ ^ e^carcBru^iuirirs 

Qscar QsiuQjOcBTctfrQpaSl^^^ ^ 

18. Peria Tiru, 5, 23, 26. ^ Qupp^iriu liQuj i3pu iSpp pdcs>p topcoDp tuir 
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tial nature does not change; its attributes, however, suffer diminution 
or expansion. God is the soul of the finite soul. He is the owner^^ and 
the soul is His property. All his activity is dependent on the Lord;^^ 
still He has enough freedom. ‘Unless creators are created nothing is 
really created.’ The Lord is the one cause the soul exists to serve; the 
one allegiance he owes is to Narayana (ananydrha sesatva ) . To be 
dependent on the Lord and to be controlled by the Supreme Person is 
the eternal and essential nature of the jiva. Man’s chief end is to glorify 
God and to enjoy Him for ever, from whom he has drifted, drawn aside 
by the influence of sin. While on earth all souls are entangled in mat- 
ter which we call bodies; and while enclosed in bodies they could but 
feebly flutter and fall. Their knowledge suffers diminution; as a con- 
sequence there is narrowing of perspective and wrong valuation of 
things. 

The world of matter is not an unsubstantial figment of deluded 
fancy, but is real and eternal. The huge universe built of matter is 
subject to change and is in a flux. Its movements are caused and con- 
trolled by God, who is the soul of all matter.-^ Before creation it exists 
in a subtle form without distinction of name and form in God. At crea- 
tion it starts on a career of evolution and becomes at once the instru- 
ment and objects of enjoyment to the jivas. When this evolution has 
reached its farthest point of expansion, it undergoes involution and is 
re-absorbed in God; the process of evolution and involution are end- 
lessly repeated. The world is our beautiful enemy to be hated before 
it may be loved. Matter binds the soul only when the jiva identifies 
himself with the body. The wise man sees in the world of matter the 
hand of God. 

The supreme goal of all human endeavour {hitam atyantam) is to 
serve God with the whole heart and the whole soul. Perpetual, con- 
scious existence at the feet of the Adorable doing his bidding is the 
goal of all goals. The good life is not a life of ratiocination but a life of 
service to God and god-lovers (bhagavata bhakti).^^ With the senses 
controlled, the seeker after moksa lets the Divine life have its way 
through him, sings His praise^'^ and finds greatest happiness in keeping 
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close to the Lord and the greatest misery in forgetting Him. The blessed 
state does not necessarily belong to another world. The frequent prayer 
of the saint is for uninterrupted service to God and not for parama- 
pada.^® 

Preoccupation with worldly and heavenly joys, atmanubava (kai- 
valya) , ahamkara and mamakara are the chief impediments in the way 
of liberation. Worldly possessions are secured by much effort and long 
toil and are trivial and impermanent.^^ Heavenly joys are not endless. 
Kaivalya stands in the way of highest realisation. Renunciation is not 
negation of self, but dedication of self to God. The folly of otherworldli- 
ness has been frequently recognised by many writers; but there must 
be renunciation so that we may centre ourselves upon God.“® Renun- 
ciation does not consist in a flight from the world, but in a correct sense 
of values. By true renunciation, with senses controlled, work and 
knowledge the soul has to make itself ready for the advent of grace. 
God is said to work for the release of man, if only the mind of man will 
allow Him. 

Of the many ways of attaining transcendental felicity, the path of 
self-surrender, prapatti, is the easiest. The paths of jnana and karma 
and bhakti are to be followed only by persons of high mental develop- 
ment and spiritual knowledge; but salvation along the path of self- 
surrender and devotion to God is open to those whose feet are weak and 
whose hearts are faint, without distinction of caste, creed or sex. Re- 
generation is to be founded on conviction of sin. The soul bowed down 
by the conviction of sin and his responsibility for it, conscious of his 
nothingness cries from the depth of his heart, ‘Lord of mercy, I am 
weak, and I have sinned; I am ignorant and am unable to save myself; 
Thou art my redeemer, my only stay and support (akincanoananya 
gatih) . I take refuge in thy mercy illimitable.’ To the end of his exist- 
ence he remains in uninterrupted meditation on the perfections of the 
Lord. Out of his infinite grace, the Lord lifts him to Himself. Not by 
merit or power is salvation procured but by grace.^® Thus the goal and 
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the means are solely Vi§nu. But grace is not a substitute for will; God 
descends from on high upon those who allure it, invite it by special 
effort, prepare themselves to welcome it and sustain it when it has come. 
God turns men to good as far as they will yield to His influence co- 
operate with Him. Only upon those whose hearts have been opened, 
will the Spiritual Director enter. By opening the innermost self to the 
inrush of an infinite, eternal, spiritual force, we co-operate with Him. 
The prapanna, the person who has entered on the path of self-surrender 
and submitted his will to that of the Lord, enjoys true freedom. Free- 
dom in the sense of mere independence has no spiritual content, an<^ 
has therefore no significance. 



The Traditions of Chidambaram 


By 

V. G. Ramakrishna Iyer 
(Annamalai University) 

(Continued from Page 144 Voh I No. 11.) 

I 

South India is a country where for some 2,000 years, as far back 
as historical knowledge can reach, one national force has overshadowed 
all others. It has been the power of a great literary tradition. Politi- 
cal power underwent great changes from time to time under the local 
rulers but in the traditions of the people there has been a certain conti- 
nuity and order. The subject of South Indian tradition and culture is 
still so unexplored that the best scholar feels least inclined to dogmatise. 
There is in South India a fine and fascinating literature which because 
it has never been studied as early European literatures have been 
studied, has been ignorantly assumed to be of barbaric interest. In the 
study of South Indian culture there is perhaps no study alluring to the 
really original mind as this region where scarcely a path is trodden by 
more than a solitary worker, and where the intelligent worker is sure 
to find some intellectual reward. The latest researches point to lines 
of thought which have been too long obscured. No doubt much will 
be corrected and enlarged in detail, but there are general considerations 
which cannot be dismissed as having no validity. 

In some of these traditions, we find a commingling of the traditions 
of the Aryan and the Dravidian which together form a body of epic 
material valid for all the peoples old and new. Till comparatively re- 
cent times, there have lingered on remnants of oral tradition partly 
based on historical events, partly the universal folk-lore and partly 
mythological. The literati of later times have collected these legends 
and added to them their own memories. Some of these early traditions 
seem to work into one framework the histories, real or imagined, of the 
racial elements that make up the present Tamil people. It is in these 
traditions that we must seek for the soul of the people. Religious lite- 
rature, for instance, has exercised great influence. The number of these 
4 
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that has come down to us shows the intensity of the personal religion of 
the people which could find its appropriate expression only in their 
native language. 

Students of Tamil literature know that in the early history of South 
India an attempt was made to bring together the great body of religious 
poems of the Saiva saints which were till then only preserved in parts 
at different places. These religious songs had soon acquired the sanc- 
tity of the Vedas among the Tamils. The princes and the people took 
a keen interest in collecting these hymns. The tradition regarding the 
rescue of the extant Devdram hymns is told by the Tamil hagiologist 
Sekkilar. According to Sekkilar, there lived a great devotee Nambi 
Andar-Nambi during the reign of the Chola king Rajaraja Abhaya- 
kulasekhara who has been identified with Kulottunga I. Nambi was 
such a great devotee that according to the story, a dish of rice offered 
by him was consumed by God. Nambi was credited with miraculous 
powers and he came to know that the religious hymns sung by the three 
great saints, — Jnanasambhandar, Appar and Sundaramurti — were pre- 
served on palm leaves in one of the rooms of the Siva temple at Chi- 
dambaram. Finally on opening the room there were found a large num- 
ber of palm leaf manuscripts much of which had been eaten by moths. 
The story goes that a voice was heard from above to the effect that the 
leaves eaten by moths were superfluities. Of the three Devaram 
hymnists, Jnanasambandhar is believed to have sung 16,000 hymns but 
only about 384 of his hymns are now preserved. Similarly some of the 
hymns of Appar and Sundaramurti have disappeared. It is generally 
believed that there were at first many more hymns of these saints than 
are now available in view of the fact there were more Siva temples at 
that time than is actually found in the hymns. ^ 

The Muse of History is nowadays too disdainful of any information 
that does not reach her signed and counter-signed. In the handling of 
historical material, it would be a mistake to accept none but document- 
ary evidence, since tradition, if it does not give us truth of fact, at least 
gives us truth of impression. Ancient Indian tradition is not without 
its value in the study of local history. The traditionary accounts con- 
nected with the origin of dynasties and temples in South India cannot 
be lightly dismissed as absolutely valueless for historical purposes. There 
are several instances where traditionary accounts contain some dim his- 
toric truth and it therefore becomes the duty of the scientific student 
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who employs higher criticism to disentangle the strands of historic mat- 
ter from the tangled skein of traditional history. To the students of 
South Indian temples, in particular, such a sympathetic and critical study 
of the traditions becomes all the more necessary. 

Most of the historic temples of South India are rich in traditions 
which have deeply coloured the religious and social activities of the 
people. Some of these traditions are so deeply rooted in the minds of 
the people that they have been given a prominent social setting. Though 
most of the South Indian temples are of great antiquity, few of them can 
claim such rich and hoary traditions as the temple at Chidambaram. 
The history of the temple, so far as can be gathered from historical and 
archaeological data, may be traced from the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Tradition carries its history still further back and the 
traditionary account of the origin of the temple is that the sages 
Vyaghrapada and PatahjaU were engaged in penance at this place in 
order to get the beatific sight of Siva’s mystic dance, and pleased with 
their austerities, Siva in the form of Nataraja with 3,000 Dikshitars 
known as Tillaimoovairavar’ vouchsafed unto them his Divine Pre- 
sence. The religious background of the temple is so closely intertwined 
with some of these traditions that any descriptive account of the tem- 
ple without these traditions would necessarily be incomplete. 


II 

Of the various seekers after God whose names are intimately con- 
nected with the temple, the stories of Vyaghrapada and Patahjali un- 
doubtedly stand foremost. According to tradition, Vyaghrapada was 
the son of an ancient Brahman hermit of North India who dwelt some- 
where near the banks of the sacred river, Ganges. From his early days 
Vyaghrapada became well- versed in the Vedas by sitting at the feet of 
his father, and he therefore naturally became fired with a desire to learn 
The highest form of ascetic virtue’. His father told him that the wor- 
ship of Siva was the highest form of virtue he could think of, and so 
told his son that though Siva, the Supreme Lord exists everywhere. He 
manifests himself in certain places in this world of which the most fam- 
ous is the central shrine of Tillai which contains the sacred ‘Akasa- 
lingam.’ Vyaghrapada therefore became anxious to go to that holy 
place, and after a long journey southwards, reached the forest of Tillai, 
and took his abode at a place where he saw a tank covered with lotus 
flowers (Siva-ganga-tirtham) and a Tingam’ under the shade of a banyan 
tree. From that day, he dedicated himself to the service of the sacred 
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shrine.^ At the same time, he also chose for himself a permanent abode 
just a little to the west on the borders of a beautiful tank where he set 
up a second ‘hngam’ as his own special shrine and thenceforward divided 
his services between the sacred spots. Vyaghrapada soon found that 
he could not gather flowers from the lofty trees with his frail human 
body, and he therefore prayed to God that he should be endowed with 
the feet and hands of a tiger armed with strong claws and eyes so that 
he could chmb even lofty trees and see rightly the flowers even in the 
small hours of the morning. His prayer was granted, and so from that 
time, this fervent devotee of Siva came to be known as Vyaghrapada 
(‘Tiger-foot') and the place has been called after him as ‘Puliyur’ 
(‘Tiger-town’) . 

The story of Patanjali is closely connected with the dance of Siva. 
This great devotee was a form of Athi-Ceshan or thousand-headed ser- 
pent, on which Vishnu slept for ages. One day Vishnu went to ‘Kailas’ 
to worship Siva who told him that in a neighbouring forest of 
Taragam there were a large nximber of Rishis who were living inde- 
pendent of Siva’s authority. Siva expressed his intention to visit that 
forest in order to teach a lesson to those Rishis and bade Vishnu accom- 
pany him. Both Siva and Vishnu entered the forest, Siva disguised 
as a mendicant, and Vishnu as his wife. At first the Rishis and their 
wives could not but look at these charming newcomers with a touch 
of sexual feeling, but they soon recovered from their emotional excite- 
ment and found that the mendicant and his wife were not what they 
seemed. They soon raised a sacrificial fire in order to do away with 
these strangers. A fierce tiger first emerged from the sacrificial fire 
and rushed upon Siva who calmly seized it with his hands and tearing 
off its skin, put it on himself as a mantle. The Rishis still continued 
their Vedic sacrifices, and then there emerged a serpent which Siva 
seized and wreathed round His neck where it ever hangs; and then be- 
gan His mystic Dance. Undismayed by these extraordinary acts, the 
Rishis still continued their prayers, and at last, there appeared a monster 
in the shape of a black dwarf, Muyalagan, by name. Siva now crush- 
ed this dwarf by the tip of His sacred foot, thus keeping him writhing 

2. The following stanza in Koilpuranam refers to the ‘mulasthana* in Tillai 
as the place of worship of Vyaghrapada. 

uSIirQdSfn^ (sp(^ear Qpesrci/eu/DfiS 

Qetrreo^^rr esreom/nr eSL^tkiQsiTemL. 

Q&jeSliBjad 

Qstr€0;i;S/r eoBm y,«D^ Qsfr&reufr^ 

(Koilpuranawr— Vyaghrapada sargam). 
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underneath his foot and resumed His mystic Dance which was witnessed 
by all the gods. It may be noted that in every Saiva shrine, the image 
of Nataraja is made to stand on this dwarf. The Rishis were now 
awakened to the splendour of Siva and became thenceforward his fer- 
vent devotees. 

After performing the mystic dance, and having taught a lesson to 
the Rishis, Siva now went back m triumph to ‘Kailas’. Vishnu and 
Athi-Ceshan were overwhelmed by the mystic dance of Siva, and Athi- 
Ceshan was seized with a desire to behold the dance once again. Vishnu 
accordingly released Athi-Ceshan from further service, and exhorted 
him to go to ‘Kailas’ to obtain the beatific vision by a life of asceti- 
cism. So Athi-Ceshan went to ‘Kailas’ and devoted himself to pen- 
ance and meditation. At last, Siva appeared in the form of Brahma, 
riding upon a swan, and pleased with the austerities of Athi-Ceshan, 
offered him any boon he desired. Athi-Ceshan replied that he desired 
to see the mystic dance of the God of gods. At last Siva revealed him- 
self to the great Yogi who became thenceforth his true disciple, and 
promised to show him the mystic dance in sacred Tillai which is the 
exact centre of the universe. Athi-Ceshan was therefore bidden to go 
to that sacred place, but as the inhabitants of the earth would take 
fright on account of his form, he transformed himself into a man retain- 
ing in part his serpent form. Accordingly Athi-Ceshan who had now 
become part man, and part serpent under the name of Patanjali went 
to the forest of Tillai where he met Vyaghrapada and made for himself 
a hermitage and a ‘lingam’ to perform his daily worship. 

The earliest account of these traditions is to be found in Chidam- 
hara Mdhdtmya, originally found in palm leaves and written in ‘grantha’ 
characters. The purport of this manuscript is noticed in the Mackenzie 
collection as follows : — 

“Legend of the celebrated temple of Chidambareswara, reputed 
site of the hermitage of Vyaghrapada, an inspired grammarian, and of 
Patanjali, an incarnation of the serpent, Sesha, and first teacher of the 
Yoga; in latter times, it is celebrated as the final residence of Manikya 
Vasagar and other characters of note in the traditions of the south; the 
legend is said to belong to the Skanda-Puranas.” ^ 

A full account of these two great devotees of Siva is given in the 
‘Koyil Puranam’ written by Umapathi, a great Saiva schoolman who 


3. Mackenzie Collection Vol. I, p. 71. 
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lived in the 13th century. The stories of Vyaghrapada and Patahjali 
belong to the earliest period of South Indian tradition and they may 
be taken to refer to the earliest period of the establishment of the Br^- 
manical system in South India. The name Vyaghrapada is mentioned 
in the Rig-Veda and the story of Vyaghrapada is anterior to that of 
Patahjali. The story of the struggle between Siva and the Rishis is 
taken to refer to some early conflict between the Vedantists and the 
Saivites. The Rishis may be the adherents of the Purva Mimamsa 
school founded by Jaimini. It was to convince them of the limited 
power of their orthodox sacrifices that Siva appeared as the ‘Bhiksha- 
tana-Murti’ (mendicant deity). The symbolism of the other parts of 
the story is sought to be explained in this way. Siva subdues and wraps 
round him the tiger-like fury of human passion. The malice of man- 
kind in the form of a serpent is worn by Siva as His necklace and the 
black dwarf writhing under the tip of his toe is the monster of human 
depravity. Siva is represented in these stories, sometimes as gracious, 
and sometimes as malignant, and the composite character of the Saiva 
religion in South India may be due to the influence of the cult of the 
pre-Aryan races in South India. The story of the dance at TiUai ‘en- 
shrines the record of an ancient rivalry between the priests of the Aryan 
deities and the devotees of Dra vidian gods. The coming down of Siva to 
his famous shrine at Tillai in order to perform the mystic Dance for the 
beatification of his two great devotees — Vyaghrapada and Patahjali — 
is associated with a most interesting legend. According to the story, 
in Chidambaram, then known as Tillai, there were at first two shrines — 
one to Siva, and another to goddess Kali just where the Nritta Sabha 
now stands. When Siva came down to Tillai to perform the Dance, 
Kali, the local presiding deity of the place would not allow him to enter 
her domain. Finally they agreed to settle their superiority by the Dance, 
and whichever of them danced better should become master of the place 
and the vanquished should go out of the place. 

Then began the great Dance in the midst of devotees at the place, 
where the Nritta Sabha now stands. After a fairly equal contest for a 
long time, Siva resorted to his famous Dance by raising one of his legs 
above his head — a dance which was impossible for Kali. The goddess 
Kali had therefore to own her discomfiture and leave the place choos- 
ing for himself an abode outside the precincts of Tillai. The temple of 
Kali or Tillai Amman Koil, as it is popularly called, is now on the out- 
skirts of Chidambaram as evidence of the old saying ‘Tillai Kali ellai- 

kappale’ stretft suuireo) This famous dance of Siva is 

commemorated in the Nritta Sabha by one of the finest dancing icons 
of Nataraja. 
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According to tradition the temple which was of divine origin was 
repaired and enlarged by Simhavarman in the 6th century A.D. as a 
mark of his piety and gratitude for the cure of his leprosy by a bath in 
the Sivaganga tank, and this king came to be known after this miracle 
as Hiranyavarman (the golden-bodied). 

The Hiranyavarman tradition is one of great importance to the stu- 
dent of the Chidambaram temple. Was he a Chola or a Pallava chief? 
The history of the Tamil country as gathered from early inscription goes 
to show that the Pallavas were supreme in S. India. We have Simha- 
varman II mentioned in the Uruvappalli plates. The initial date of 
Simhavarman II is said to be the middle of the 5th century and he is 
said to have ruled about 20 years. Little is known from copper-plates 
and inscriptions about Simhavarman III who occupied the Pallava 
throne before Simhavarman began to rule at Kanchi about the last 
quarter of the 6th century A.D. 

The traditionary account of Simhavarman is found in Koilpuranam 
written by Umapathi (who lived early in the 13th century) and also in 
Chidambara Mahatmyam. According to tradition, Simhavarman and 
his two brothers Vedavarman and Sumati were descended from Manu — 
Simhavarman by the first wife, and the other two by the second wife. 
Simhavarman was of a highly religious turn of mind from his early days 
and wanted to get away from the burdens of royalty as he was stricken 
with leprosy, and started to go on a pilgrimage to all Saiva shrines. He 
visited the Vanga country and the country of Bhimes’^ara who had the 
‘Rishaba’ standard and then came to the Andhra country where he 
visited Kalahasti. In his travels in the south, he came upon a hunter 
and asked him to narrate something about his adventures in the southern 
forests. Fired with a desire to see the places described by the hunter, 
he began roaming through the forests and finally reached the forest of 
Tillai where he saw Vyaghrapada doing penance. He bathed in the 
Sivaganga tank and was immediately cured of his leprosy so that he 
came to be known thereafter as Hiranyavarman. Out of gratitude for 
the cure of this life-long disease, he built several structures of the tem- 
ple. Thereupon Vyaghrapada blessed Hiranyavarman with the duty of 
guarding Vyaghrapura, i.e. Tillai, by giving him the flag with the tiger- 
crest.'^ Koilpuranam (stanza 11, Tiruvizha sargam) describes Hiranya- 
varman as the prince who wore the Atti y,'^ garland. In 
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stanza 12 of Koilpuranam, Hiranyavarman is referred to as the Chola 
prince. 

From these scattered references it is difficult to say whether Hiranya- 
varman was a Chola or Pallava prince; or was he a Pallava feudatory 
chieftain of a Chola ruler? The Hiranyavarman tradition is one which 
has not yet been critically studied by students of South Indian History. 

Ill 

Among the numerous South Indian Saints, there are few that have 
been invested with the halo of such a rich and beautiful legend as 
Nanda, the Pariah saint. Nanda was born in the village of Adhanur. 
He was a Pariah by caste, — a caste which has been regarded as outside 
the pale of the important Hindu castes. From his early days, Nanda 
was remarkably devout. The small circular gopura or tower of the Siva 
temple in the Brahman surroundings of Adhanur had a strange fascina- 
tion for his boyish imagination. It is said that, as the village God passed 
in procession during festivals, Nanda would run up to obtain a view 
however distant of the God and return deeply impressed with the 
procession and its poetic association. 

As he grew to manhood his imaginative fervour and piety also 
deepened and he became anxious to do what he could for the service of 
the Lord. The course of true love never runs smooth, and Nanda had 
been yearning to see what specific services could be rendered by a poor 
man like him to please the Lord. The fact that his low birth stood in 
the way of rendering divine service began to torment him. At last, 
one day while thinking seriously over the matter, the idea dawned on 
him that he might supply temples with leather for drums. He was so 
much taken up by this sudden thought that he henceforth began to de- 
vote himself ardently to procuring and tanning leather as a sacred pas- 
time and singing in praise of God day in and day out. 

One day while there was no work to be done in the fields he stole 
a march with a few friends to the neighbouring famous temple of Tiru- 
pungur (now known as Old Vaitheswaran Koil). Nanda was beside 
himself with joy when he saw for the first time from a distance the 
sanctum sanctorum of the great temple. Tradition asserts that as Nanda 
was standing behind the flagstaff and struggling to get a view 
of the ‘Lingam’ inside, Siva took pity on him and ordered Nandi 
(the image of a bull placed opposite to the Lingam in all Saivite tem- 
ples) to move a little to one side so that his low-caste devotee might get 
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a glimpse of Him; and to this day, the huge figure of Nandi at Tiru- 
pimgur is placed not exactly opposite to the image of Siva, but leaning 
to one side. 

The story goes that after his first devotional trance, Nanda soon 
came to know the glories of Chidambaram as the holiest place and that 
he who once visits that temple crosses once and for ever the ocean of 
birth and death. From that day onward, Chidambaram exercised a 
strange mystery over him. Nanda became fired with a desire to visit 
the great temple; whether he worked in the fields or stayed at home, 
or went to sleep, he had always in his mind the great God dancing as 
it were the unceasing dance of creation, destruction and maintenance. 
Nanda’s repeated passionate mutterings to his friends that he would 
visit Chidambaram the next day earned for him the nickname ‘Tirunalai- 
pdvar’ (one that goes to-morrow). 

The popular version of the story that Nandan had been serving a 
Brahman master who refused him permission to go to Chidambaram but 
finally consented after Nandan’s miraculous power in reaping the har- 
vest seems to be a later invention of the fertile brain of Gopalakrishna 
Bharathi, the author of the famous ‘Nandanar Kirtana’. According to 
the ‘Periyapuranam’ story, Nandan at last reached Chidambaram. The 
further traditionary account of the story is that all the Dikshitars dreamt 
on one and the same night that Nataraja appeared to them in their vision 
and directed them to take into their Brahman fold the purest of his 
Bhaktas, Nanda. The Dikshitars appeared in a body bef^pe Nanda and 
after relating to him their wonderful dream took him overl;o the corner 
of the South Mada street where the sacred fire had been prepared for 
his purification. The pious devotee sprang into the fire and emerged 
from this ordeal not only unhurt but purer, and the admiring Dikshi- 
tars took him through the eastern tower-gate into the temple where he 
stood on the common platform midway between Sri Govindaraja and 
the dancing Nataraja in a state of ecstatic devotion, and in a few minutes 
disappeared into the sphere of eternity. 

There are few stories in South Indian folk-lore so popular as the 
story of Nanda. Traditions, even when they are taken literally, seem 
to have a meaning. As Renan, the French critic observes, ‘Faith demands 
the impossible, nothing less will satisfy it.’ To this very day the Hindus 
every year walk over glowing coals in order to attest the virginity of 
Draupadi, the common wife of the five sons of Kunti ... a narrative 
anecdotal and fabulous in form may be more true than the truth itself; 
the glory of a legend belongs in a sense to the great man whose life that 
5 
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legend traces, and who has been able to inspire in his humble admirers 
qualities which, apart from him, they could never have invented. Often 
the hero creates his own legend.’ 

Some modern pandits have endeavoured to explain what they con- 
sider as the philosophic truth underlying the Nandan legend. Nanda 
is none but ‘Atman’ i.e. Ananda or bliss which is God. In the words 
of Taittereya Upanishad, ‘He recognised that Happiness is Brahman; 
from Happiness, indeed, all these creatures are born; when born, they 
live through Happiness; when they depart, they enter into Happiness.’ ^ 
Nanda’s nativity in a ‘Paracheri’ is taken to signify that we are dealing 
in flesh and blood. The very thought we bestow on our body is a ‘paria- 
hood’, so to say and requires a ‘Pryaschitam’ (purification) . The Para- 
cheri which is generally remote from the temples represents Avidhya 
or ignorance. The temple which is always visible at a distance signifies 
the hope that animates man. Nandi (Civa’s buU) which obstructs the 
view signifies the four good tendencies of the mind, cheerfulness, calm- 
ness, patience and resignation, and it is through these qualities that God 
is to be approached. Nanda goes to Chidambaram to the presence of 
the ‘Atman’ and he may be said to have reached the stage when he 
could find ‘tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones and good in everything.’ The Dikshitars are the ‘Sastraic’ sup- 
port and love required for entering Divine Presence. Nanda passes 
through the ordeal of fire — the pitfalls through which one has to pass 
in life; when he emerges from the fire and is led into the temple, he 
enters into the Divine Presence which the ordinary little minds cannot 
see. In fact Nanda’s story is an illustration of the great teaching: 
‘Whosoever will save his life, shall lose it; and whosoever will lose his 
life for my sake shall find it.’ 

Apart from the traditions, the most interesting and important ques- 
tion for us is the question of the historicity of Nandan or Nandanar, 
as he is commonly called. Nandan’s name is first mentioned as ‘Tiru- 
nalaipdvar’ in one of the poems of Sundaramurti. Nandanar is one 
of the 63 Saivite saints whose praises are being sung in Periyapuranam 
by Chekkilar who flourished in the first half of the 12th century. But 
the story of Nandanar became popular only by the musical composi- 
tions (Kirtanas) of Gopalakrishna Bharati of Anathandavapuram. This 
work is commonly known as Nandanar Saritira Kirtana, It seems that 
Bharati has deviated from the original of Periyapuranam by introduc- 


5. Taittereya Upanishad, III — 6. 
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ing into the story a Brahman master with 40 veli land who stood in the 
way of Nandanar going to Chidambaram. We are at a loss to know whe- 
ther there is any source for this deviation. But there is no doubt that 
the story of Nandan is not a fiction. It is very much earlier than 
Gopalakrishna Bharati’s deservedly popular 'Kirtanas’ on Nandan, 
though there is considerabe difference between the Puranam and the 
Kirtanai. Yet the identity of Nandan, the Pariah saint of Adhanur is 
too clear to be confused. But Chekkilar when he wrote Periyapuranam 
had before him Nambi Andar Nambi’s ^Tirutondar Tiruvandadhi’ 

Nambi flourished in the first half of the 
11th century. But the story of Nandanar is much earlier than the 
date of Nambi. Nambi found the names of the saints in Sun- 
daramurti’s Devaram. The sixty-three devotees including Sundarar 
and his parents are found in ‘Tirutondathokai’ 

a decad of Sundaramurti^s Devaram. Sundaramurti mentions 
‘Nalaipovar’ (/F/rSsrru Quir^mir) also in the decad on ‘Tirupunkur’ 
The fourth stanza begins thus : — 

*' ifjr/ruS^ Siidveo (^rrear s^ihuis^ek 

sets)iTiLJ€ar . flf/rSsyrtj Qu/reufr^iih 

Sundaramurti’s date is in the first quarter of the 9th century A.D. He 
could not have lived after 825 A.D. There is no shadow of doubt that to 
Sundaramurti, ‘Nalaipovar’ (/F/rSsrrLj Quitqkt it) was a historical figure. 
How long before Sundaramurti did he live? Who were his contem- 
poraries? These are questions to which no answer can be given in 
the present state of our knowledge. But the name Nandan does not 
occur in Sundaramurti ’s Devaram. He is simply called ‘Nalaipovar’ 
(i¥(r*^u Qu/rsi/frir) That the Periyapuranam is not strictly histori- 
cal in all its details one need not say. Certainly there are a few myths 
around the person of Nandan. The Periyapuranam story of Nandan 
contains much that is legendary. But we are safe in saying that it is 
a legend or group of legends round a historical being, Nandan who be- 
came one of the most revered Saivite saints as early as the 9th century 
A.D. 


()• iBireijfrir ujihueo^ Gum^ 

Qu/r&jfreor &)(iii^ui Q 'em freer Ly 65 rL/?fev Quiruj 

^QiiTuSI cren/r etas^uu QpesflujfTuj 

irfreuirir GuniPfS si^ir^ jarrOireBrufRih ir&ki; i^eo ^ 



Planned Economy 

By 

C. W. B. Zacharias 
{Annamalai University) 

The proposal for a planned economy is still in its chrysalis stage, 
and how it may ultimately shape, time alone will reveal. But from 
what has been said and written about it, one is able to get an idea, 
though vague, of its objectives. In the economic field it is intended to 
replace Laissez Faire. The present depression through which 
we are passing, marks, according to some people, a breakdown 
of Laissez Faire, Whether the system has collapsed, or is in 
its death pangs, or is only passing through a severe illness 
from which it might possibly recover, is a matter of contro- 
versy. Possibly the existing economic structure has still a de- 
gree of resilience to make a rebound. The very fact that the 
majority of people follow their avocations almost normally lends sup- 
port to that view. However that may be, the suggestion for a change 
even in the absence of a complete breakdown would find many support- 
ers. It is true that Laissez Faire has wrought wonders in the past. The 
material progress made under that system has been phenomenal. Into 
that century and a half of uncontrolled individualism was compressed 
a progress which the whole of the Christian Era prior to it had not 
witnessed. Individual initiative has been quick to take advantage of the 
possibilities of controlling natural force which science placed at its dis- 
posal. It has, thereby, been able to build up an equipment and develop a 
skill which operated beneficially, are capable of ensuring a higher stand- 
ard of life to all mankind. It was not merely a fortuitous combination 
of circumstances that individualism and a great capacity to produce 
wealth should have co-existed. The one directly came out of the other. 
Only in an atmosphere of freedom could man raise himself to an emin- 
ence from which he could control and direct those natural forces. That 
atmosphere was an essential condition, not only for the application of 
the discoveries of science to commerce and industry, but also for those 
very discoveries. From the point of view of wealth-producing capa- 
city, nothing has beaten and will ever beat Laissez Faire. 

The contemplation of the past in this manner does not bring with it 
any spirit of discontent, or any desire for change. A view of society. 
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through the ages, presents only the pleasing spectacle of continuous pro- 
gress interspersed, no doubt, with gloomy, but transient periods of re- 
trogression. But that is due to the fact that the past is perceived “as 
in a glass darkly”, not “face to face”. We look at the whole and not 
at the parts. Our view of individualism is too socialistic. If we would 
only look at the individuals that comprise society, we would see the 
intolerable miseries that they have to endure. We will see the inequa- 
lity and the injustice that have characterized that system; the violence 
and brutality of the economic adjustments; the anguish of unemploy- 
ment and the stress of bankruptcy. These will arrest attention and 
compel thought; and we would, then, tend to be reformers; for it is not 
the contemplation of the past and the whole that turns men into re- 
formers, but the contemplation of the present and of the parts. 

But the planned economy that is proposed is modest in its preten- 
sions. Its objective is not to eradicate all the evils of the existing sys- 
tem. It seeks only to regulate production and distribution in relation 
to demand, with a view to mitigate the brutality of the economic ad- 
justments. It will leave the problem of inequality untouched. It will 
bring no revolution in the ownership of property or of the income from 
property. Its control over consumer activity will be nebulous. It is, 
thus, not a rebuilding of the economic structure from the foundation up- 
ward, but only a changing of the middle portion. Its shape is predeter- 
mined by the foundation, on the one hand, and by the roof on the other. 
All that it attempts to do is to rebuild the walls, with stronger masonry 
in some parts, and with more plastic substances in others. It will not, 
therefore, enhance the beauty of the old structure or increase its size. 
Still it is expected to give greater security to the inmates, from the wind 
and the weather that beat upon it from outside, and from internicine 
feuds within. This it would do by eliminating that arch enemy of 
stability — competition — and replacing it by a new spirit of co-operation; 
while the surging mass of new inventions and innovations that tend to 
make existing plant and installation obsolete, will first be resisted, and 
then controlled, but admitted withal. 

Though not so thorough-going as socialism, an economy working to 
a plan, if it could be realized, is worth striving for. But the difficulties 
it will have to encounter in the various fields of economic activity, on a 
first glance, appear insurmountable. Part of the difficulties are due to 
the fact that it is a half measure. The other part is the result of human 
nature being what it is. To regulate production, leaving the ownership 
of industrial units in individual hands is a task of the first magnitude. 
It is difficult enough for a nation to attempt it, and as for the world as 
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a whole, it is almost unthinkable. Mutual animosity born of the ac- 
quisitive instinct in man will have to be suppressed. National jealousies 
and prejudices will, first, have to disappear. Questions of state sove- 
reignty and political independence will have to be settled. The politi- 
cal framework will have to undergo a radical change. Nationalism must 
give place to cosmopolitanism. A new spirit of association and a new 
sense of discipline will have to be engendered, and made to operate on a 
vast scale, unbounded by time. This will be no mean achievement, and 
the generation that can pride itself on it, would doubtless deserve the 
gratitude of countless generations yet unborn. The task before the 
world is stupendous, and to contemplate it in the present mood of the 
world is to lose faith in its regeneration. Nothing short of a world 
dictator personated by Sir William Beveridge in his Halley Stewart 
Lecture, would seem to be necessary. But unlike Sir William, our 
dictator will have to be a life long dictator, and on his death bed will 
have to nominate a successor. But given the necessary goodwill 
among individuals and among nations, given that vision and that insight 
to do great things in the statesmen, the task can be accomplished in coun- 
cils and committees, without the aid of a dictator. For the problem of 
regulation is only a problem in management, like unto the ones that we 
have successfully solved. Its dimensions are no doubt gigantic, calculat- 
ed to frighten all but the boldest and the most adventurous. But what 
need to think that such men will not be forthcoming! 

Granting that production to plan is possible, the next task is the 
perfection of the monetary system. Controlled production is ex- 
pected to function within the price structure, and for that, a monetary 
system adapted to perfect management is an indispensable condition. 
The objective of the management, as the progenitors say, is the mainte- 
nance of a constant price level, while giving particular prices scope for 
rise and fall. A stable price level will, no doubt, eliminate from the eco- 
nomic system one of the major causes of industrial fluctuations. But sta- 
ble money has ever been a mirage, a will o’the wisp, to the economist. 
Whilst nearest his reach it has been most elusive. It may have been be- 
cause he pinned his faith on a metal, yellow in colour, and if he should 
hereafter pin his faith on paper he could expect better results. His pin 
would not slip off paper as it would off gold. Given the same good-will as 
in production, the same degree of international co-operation, it will not 
be difficult to introduce and manage a world paper currency that would 
maintain the price level on an even keel. In practice, the difficulties 
might possibly prove insurmountable, but there is no reason to think 
that the difficulties here are more formidable than in controlled produc- 
tion, The constitution of the controlling institutions, the formulation 
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of the index number that should guide the banker, the preparation of 
the statistical data — these would need, and doubtless receive, serious con- 
sideration. But in all these cases, the problem before the world, as in 
the regulation of production, is only a perfecting of the tools that have 
already been forged and an extension of their use. We do not need to 
forge new ones. The economist’s equations and statistical tables, the 
businessman’s methods of organization and the scientists’ apparatus are 
all ready to hand. We require only the right attitude in humanity — 
the indispensable good-will. Whether that essential ingredient will be 
forth coming is a question into which the writer does not wish to enter. 

A more formidable difficulty arises from the fact that consumer 
activity is left uncontrolled. It is more formidable because, with our 
present state of knowledge and intellectual equipment, an accurate 
measurement of demand under changing conditions is impossible. 
Though we might have a perfectly controlled productive plant, and 
stable money to round it off, adjustments to changing conditions would 
be possible only if we can measure the changes in demand more or less 
accurately. Problems of consumption, thus, would occupy a more im- 
portant place in a planned economy than problems of production. Not 
that the latter cease to have a significance. Management of industry 
on a world wide scale would call for powers of judgment of a very high 
order, and quick action. Occupational adjustments, problems of labour, 
movements of capital, apportionment of markets, reduction of costs, re- 
gulation of wages, internal organization, external contact — these are 
bound to cause friction and demand the serious consideration of the 
managers. But their solution is conditioned by a scientific study of 
demand, and in this sense consumption occupies a strategic position. 
It is true that consumption has always occupied this position. But 
under individualism through increase of competitive strength, each in- 
dividual concern could ward off the consequences, or at least moderate 
the shocks of erroneous estimates. The estimates, then, were haphazard 
because they could not be anything else. A planned economy, on the 
other hand, the raison d^etre of which is the possibility of making con- 
scious, timely and proper adjustments, cannot be content with haphazard 
estimates. They have to be scientific. But have we the necessary data, 
or the intellectual equipment to gather them? We are sorely lacking in 
tools for the solution of consumption problems. The Science of Econo- 
mics has a large and significant gap in this sphere. Statistics of 
consumption are the least developed of all statistics. Even if they are 
elaborated, they would but tell us of the past, while the urgent need of 
the hour is to know what is likely to happen in the future. All our 
labours in this direction may be made futile by quick changes of demand, 
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and demand is notoriously capricious and fickle. When consumption is 
at the subsistence level, we might expect standards of expenditure to 
continue steady for long periods. But once a margin for luxurious ex- 
penditure is allowed, there will be nothing so very difficult of anticipa- 
tion as demand. And while the advocates of planning expect to raise the 
standard of life for all men, through increased production and elimina- 
tion of waste, they are giving an opportunity to demand to be more 
whimsical than ever before. Of course, this is no plea for a standardi- 
zation of consumption at the subsistence level. It only proves the diffi- 
culties inherent in a system of partial control. 

Consumer activity affects production in two ways — through changes 
in consumer demand and through changes in the rate of saving. Changes 
in consumer demand are, again, caused in two ways, changes brought, 
about by causes operating from outside the economic system, such as, in- 
crease of population, improved technique, new products etc., and changes 
which originate from within, through fluctuations of individual prices. 
Of the former, those changes caused by improved technique and new 
products are possible of control from the side of production. New pro- 
ducts in a planned economy may not be a disturbing element, for they 
could be effectively smothered, and if at all they should be introduced, 
it could be done in ways which will cause the least amount of friction. 
Such suppression may in some cases mean the loss of material happiness 
to society. But in mosi cases it would be not only justifiable, but almost 
imperative. Society is likely to gain rather than lose by their exclusion. 
The innumerable brands of soap that flood the markets are an unmixed 
evil. A holiday in new soaps will not materially affect society. To the 
man in the street one soap is as good as another, whatever beauty specia- 
lists may have to say about it. Examples of this sort can be multiplied, 
but this one is enough to make the point that the suppression of new 
products will, in many cases, be an unmixed good. They have been 
the products of competition, and will cease to have a significance when 
competition is removed. But consumer demand is not going to be any 
the steadier for such suppression. That act of suppression is likely to 
affect demand in quite unfamiliar ways. In many cases, most notably 
seen in the case of apparel and headwear, the introduction of new pro- 
ducts has been the cause of a large and swollen demand. Thus, when 
a new model dress or hat is introduced into the market, there is a de- 
mand for new dresses and hats which could not have arisen at all but 
for the introduction of the new product. The new demand is not due to 
the fact that the old dresses and hats have been physically worn out, but 
because they have gone out of fashion. A large part of the annual de- 
mand for goods, on the part of the rich especially, is of this sort. The 
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elimination of new products may, thus, be expected to reduce the de- 
mand for durable commodities intended to replace those already in the 
possession of the consumers. The existing ones may conceivably be 
submitted to greater physical wear and tear. And while that process 
is in being, a reduced demand may be registered. But this change in 
human habits is not likely to decrease aggregate demand. That part of 
the income that is saved will most probably be expended on other com- 
modities, and possibly there might be an active demand on the part of 
the consumers for quite new products. The position will then be re- 
versed. While under individualism new products invoke what might 
be called a passive demand, under a planned economy we may have an 
active demand for new products. Will we, then, be ever able to escape 
new products altogether and all the consequences of their introduction? 
Once we let in new products into the economy, how far the new ones 
will dethrone the old, and with what lightning rapidity, will ever remain 
a matter of conjecture. 

The suppression of improvements in technique, on the other hand, 
will have to be at the cost of progress. Under individualism, such im- 
provements are sought after for the purpose of increasing competitive 
strength, and their introduction by one man or concern is but the pre- 
lude to their becoming generalized. Society thus reaps the full fruits 
of all advances in knowledge. The Smithian doctrine of the ^Tnvisible 
Hand” is corroborated. All that progress, we must necessarily eschew 
for the sake of stability. On that ground a case can be made out for a 
procedure wholly disadvantageous on other counts. For the attain- 
ment of a worthy object some sacrifices are imperative. Still it is well 
to be alive to the implications. We would move forward but slowly, 
and the happy millennium for which the reformers look forward will, 
therefore, for ever recede. 

Changes in consumer demand caused by an increase of popula- 
tion, (a decrease we need not consider) fall into a different category. 
They are incapable of control from the side of production, and their 
accurate anticipation will always be a matter of chance. If the same 
rate of growth of population from year to year could be expected, provi- 
sion of an increased supply of products to meet an increased demand 
will be reduced to a matter of routine. But all the trouble arises from 
the fact that rate of growth is never steady. The differences might 
be infinitesimal, expressed as a percentage, but in absolute numbers they 
will be considerable. A half or a quarter per cent deviation from the 
expected rate will mean the addition of millions of people demanding 
food and clothing and the other necessaries of life. With the world 
6 
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population at nineteen hundred millions, a quarter per cent deviation 
would mean an addition to population of five millions, and their demand 
for a staple commodity, like wheat, will upset all calculations, and send 
the price of wheat soaring up. Here, there is a fruitful source of mal- 
adjustment to deal with which a planned economy has no other instru- 
ment than the time-honoured method of individualism — trial and error. 

Changes in demand due to the rise and fall of particular prices will 
be another source of instability. A planned economy which seeks only 
to maintain the general price level constant, cannot hope to control the 
vagaries of particular prices. Intelligent anticipation also is out of the 
question. The rise in the price of a single commodity, say wheat, due to 
a crop failure, will by raising the purchasing power of those who have 
wheat to sell, affect the demand for various other commodities. All 
goods are in this way inter-related. An impelling force acting on the 
economic system from outside, will, by first affecting some prices, and 
consequently the demand for those commodities, pave the way for a 
long series of interactions on the whole range of prices and demands. 
And while it is difficult to follow out the consequences of the rise or fall 
of the price of one commodity, we have, in a planned economy, if we 
are to make timely adjustments, to study the effects of a whole series of 
price changes upward and downward. We are face to face here with 
an insuperable obstacle. The difficulty is not merely theoretical, but 
one which, of a certainty, could be expected to happen every day. The 
economic science cannot be of much help in this difficulty. Econo- 
mists have no tools for the measurement of elasticities of demand. The 
lead given in this direction by Prof. Pigon has to be followed up, and 
some attempt made to measure elasticities of demand. Even 
though absolute measures are unthinkable, comparative estimates are 
possible, and may be made useful. Whatever is possible here 
will doubtless be done, yet the nature* of the problems transcends 
human ingenuity. 

The other way in which uncontrolled consumer activity affects pro- 
duction is through introducing changes in the rate of saving. Consumer 
activity comprises spending and saving. Changes in the manner of 
spending is reflected in consumer demand, while changes in the desire 
to spend affect the rate of saving. In a sense, saving is also spending, for 
it is a provision for future expenditure. But, from the point of view of 
production, they are different, because they affect production differently. 
The one determines the rate at which the existing means of production 
would be worked up, and the other determines the rate of expansion. 
Changes in the rate of saving, by affecting the rate of expansion, intro- 
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duce an unruly element into a planned economy. The optimum rate 
of expansion is set by the growth of population, on the one hand, and the 
rise in the standard of life, on the other. But that expansion is condi- 
tioned by the willingness of the consumers to save enough, out of the 
national dividend. If the standard of life should remain constant, an in- 
creased population would require an accumulation of wealth consistent 
with the efficiency reached in the arts of production. In a capitalistic 
society (in its literal sense) the employment of a person is dependent on 
the existence of that amount of capital which the roundaboutness of pro- 
duction determines. That is to say, when the standard of production is 
such that a labourer is aided by one hundred rupees worth of capital, the 
employment of an additional labourer is conditioned by the existence 
of one hundred rupees. If the capital saved is sufficient to employ all 
the additions to the population, the standard of efficiency in production 
would remain constant. Insufficiency of capital would mean one of 
two things — a retrogression in the efficiency of production or unem- 
ployment for the increased population. Thus, with an increasing popu- 
lation, the maintenance of the optimum rate of saving is imperative. 
With a rising standard of life that optimum also will rise, for increased 
production which will ensure the higher standard must needs be the 
result of a greater roundaboutness in production. With a limited supply 
of land and other natural agents, increased production can only be the 
result of a more intensified use of those agents. The significance of the 
rate of saving on expansion and the standard of life is thus explained. 
Now, there is nothing in a planned economy, as suggested, to co-ordinate 
the rate of saving with the relevent factors. If the rate of saving should 
be in excess of population, it is an evidence of the community stinting 
itself of the good things of life so that the future generation might have 
them in greater abundance. It is an unnecessary lowering of the 
standard of life in the present. Apart from this self-imposed parsi- 
mony, there is nothing harmful in this proceeding, unless, of course, the 
banks by following a policy of restricted credit, do not make the new 
saving available to industry, but dissipate it in a lowered price level 
to the general community. This last eventuality need not 
be visualized, for a planned economy, whose aim is to keep 
the price-level constant, cannot and will not countenance such a 
policy. Much more harm comes, on the other hand, if the savings should 
be deficient. In that case, all men will not find employment at the exist- 
ing standard of production. The alternatives are a retrograde step in 
the roundaboutness of production and unemployment pure and simple. 
The first would damage the standard of life, and the second inflict hard- 
ships on the minority. Neither can be contemplated with equanimity. 
Individualism has solved the problem by imposing saving on the con- 
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Burners. Through credit creation and the consequent rise of prices, the 
banks could impose savings on the people, by making only a smaller 
share of the national dividend reach the ultimate consumers. The resi- 
due is diverted for the expansion of industry. This procedure pre- 
supposes a certain amount of freedom to the banks, to raise and lower 
the general price-level. Since such a policy is taboo in a planned eco- 
nomy, we have a very real difficulty. The optimum rate of expansion 
will have to wait upon chance circumstances. 

The drift of the above argument makes clear the possibility 
that the absence of any control over consumer activity would tend to 
defeat the objects of a planned economy. Overproduction and under- 
production would still continue to be features of the economy. Un- 
employment would persist. All the individual miseries and hardships 
would still have to be borne. The brutality of the economic adjustment 
will continue to manifest itself. But we have consolation in the thought 
that these would not be on the same vast scale as before. The large 
majority of the people would be secure, but they that happen to be the 
victims will not find the world any the better. The remedy for this is 
a regulation of consumption as well. The one country, where a serious 
attempt is being made to work to a plan, has solved the difficulty that 
way. Consumption, there, has been standardized through a policy of 
rationing. Changes in consumer demand are thus eliminated, and the 
rate of saving is arbitrarily determined by the planning authorities. 
Such a control is not to‘ be thought of, as far as the other parts of the 
world are concerned. It will not be practical politics. Its desirability 
also is open to question. If planning is to be attempted at all, it will 
have to be as a half-measure, with all the attendant drawbacks. Still 
the experiment is worth making, if not for the actual results that will 
come out of it, at least for the atmosphere it will tend to create. If not 
as an end in itself, at least as a preparation for the next forward step in 
discipline. 
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Prof. Cannan reviewing Knapp’s ‘The State Theory of Money,’ in 
1925, said that the “drastic experiments in currencies tried since 1914, 
and all the discussion to which they have given rise, has caused such 
great improvements in monetary theory that nearly all books on the 
subject published before the War have an antediluvian ring about 
them.”’ Hawtrey in his ‘Introduction to Monetary Reconstruction,’ re- 
ferring to the period of seven years after the declaration of the War, 
said that “it was one into which have been compressed greater mone- 
tary events than might have been expected from seven generations.” 
What, then, are those monetary events and those great improvements 
in monetary theory which have either preceded or followed them? For 
it must be emphasised at the outset that it is not possible to keep these 
two apart. While monetary theory on the one hand has influenced the 
course of monetary events in the world, it is also true that these latter 
have been in many cases responsible for lasting improvements in the 
former. It is but fitting, therefore, in a discussion of the developments 
in monetary theory in the post-war period to begin with a brief narra- 
tion of the events in that sphere. 

The first step taken in the financial sphere upon the outbreak of 
the World War was that the prevailing gold standard was abandoned, 
not only in the warring states but in many of the neutral states as well. 
Governments engaged in war cannot raise all the money they want by 
taxation, and hence, they resort to borrowing, and improper and exces- 
sive use of the printing press. But side by side with this is the desire, 
on their part, as far as possible to maintain intact the gold reserves of 
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the central banks. Hence the suspension of the gold standard in 
many European countries immediately after the declaration of war. 

Now, though the gold standard was actually abandoned, the form 
of it was as far as possible preserved, and statesmen and politicians re- 
fused to admit that it had been abolished. Thus, in England, the gold 
standard was never formally abandoned. Indeed the Currency and 
Bank Notes Act of 1914 promised that all Bank of England notes and 
currency notes should be convertible into gold coin at the Bank of 
England. Still they stood at a discount as compared with gold. That 
was because there were legal obstacles to the export of gold and 
the melting of gold coin. So these notes, while nominally convertible, 
were practically inconvertible. For, as Prof. Cannan says, 'Hhere is no 
point in the conversion of a paper pound into a gold pound unless you 
may treat gold as gold and not merely as a heavy and inconvenient re- 
presentative of the paper pound. This point, though it now appears 
simple enough, was not grasped in the early years of the War. The 
impression prevailed that as long as all forms of currency other than 
gold, circulating within a country, are clearly redeemable in gold, the 
maintenance of an effective gold standard would be guaranteed. But 
British experience shows that it is not so. It clearly proves that con- 
vertibility of the note into coin is deprived of all its significance when 
laws against melting and exportation of the coin are effectively en- 
forced. This point was not grasped even by experts for a long period 
of time, and it was only towards the later part of the War period that 
it was emphasised by Nicholson and Cannan. 

As the War ended in 1918, most of the countries found their cur- 
rencies in a state of confusion and collapse. The process of inflation 
started in 1914 was throughout the period growing apace. Even after 
the close of the War, it was found difficult to stem its vicious course. 
Every country was thus faced with the task of reconstructing its mone- 
tary system. But, then, pre-War experience was here no safe guide, 
for many of the problems to be dealt with were entirely new. A new 
body of principles, taking into account the new circumstances was, there- 
fore, needed to guide the various countries in the reorganization of their 
monetary systems. Such a development has, however, been taking place, 
and it is not surprising that it is confined mostly to our ideas about the 
gold standard, about banking reserves, about the working of the bank 
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rate, about the correct relation between the quantity of money and the 
price level and a better understanding of the part played by monetary 
factors in an ordinary business cycle, etc., for it is mainly in these res- 
pects that the post- War world differs from the pre-War. 

First of all, then, the changes in the theory of the gold standard. 
Before the War, gold currency was considered to be an essential part 
of an effective gold standard. Consequently, in all cases where a gold 
standard existed, all forms of currency other than gold were legally con- 
vertible into gold coins, and these latter circulated within the country. 
After the War, however, it was discovered that gold currency is in no 
sense an essential feature of a complete gold standard. The ‘Gold 
Bullion’ Standard has been the result. This is a true gold standard. 
For, after all, the essential elements of that standard are only complete 
convertibility of currency into gold (not necessarily of gold coin) and 
an absolutely free gold-market. The gold standard, therefore, emerged 
from War and reconstruction without the gold currency being regarded 
as essential to it. Thus, under the new Gold Standard Act in England, 
in 1925, Bank of England notes became convertible not into gold coins 
but into gold bullion. This Act for the first time did away with the free 
inter-changeability between gold bullion and gold coin. This dropping 
out of the gold currency at the very moment of victory of gold marks 
an important landmark in the evolution in monetary theory and prac- 
tice since the War. Mr. Keynes could boldly write, in 1921, what perhaps 
he or any other economist could not have thought of writing in 1914 or 
before, namely that “much nonsense is talked about a gold standard 
must necessarily be followed by a gold currency. If we mean by gold 
currency a state of affairs in which gold is the principal medium of ex- 
change, no country in the world has such a thing. Gold is an inter- 
national and not a local currency. So long as it is available for pay- 
ments of international indebtedness it is a matter of comparative in- 
difference whether it actually forms the national currency.”^ Indeed, 
economists have gone further and have claimed to prove that gold cur- 
rency would be wasteful and even detrimental to the interests of the 
country adopting it, in that it would diminish and not increase the 
stability of its currency system. All these developments in thought 
have been the result of the necessity of strictly economising in the use 
of gold after the War. 

Again, the chief merit claimed on behalf of the old gold standard 
was that its working was automatic and that it did not permit artificial 
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interference from any outside agency. The problem before each coun- 
try in those days was to maintain the value of its currency at a definite 
level with gold. There was no talk of regulating the value of gold itself. 
That was a matter which was allowed to take care of itself and this atti- 
tude was justifiable then, because gold itself maintained a substantial 
steadiness of value. The War changed the whole situation. Both during 
and after the War, enormous quantities of the yellow metal flowed to 
United States and France and were buried in the vaults of their respect- 
ive central banks. Such distribution of the available gold supplies of 
the world has given rise to problems that could not be solved upon the 
principles of the old automatic gold standard. The monetary policy of 
United States and France is now an important factor in the determina- 
tion of the value of gold. Appreciable fluctuations in this value have, 
therefore, been taking place. Hence economists and financiers have 
come to recognize the necessity of stabilizing the value of gold itself. 
This was clear to the Genoa Conference which recommended the crea- 
tion of ‘gold centres’ and the reduction of gold reserves of the other cen- 
tral banks. So, those who are now supporting the gold standard do not 
do so on the strength of its automatic working. They recognize that 
under the present conditions, currency has to be managed in some form 
or other, but that it is easier, more practicable and more in agreement 
with tradition and sentiment that the gold standard itself should be 
managed rather than any form of independent standard. This deliberate 
control of the value of gold itself was no part of the old gold standard 
philosophy. Cassel says, “The gold standard of the future will always 
be what is termed a ‘controlled’, or ‘managed’ standard, a standard sub- 
ject to deliberate influence.”^ 


II 

Let us now pass on to consider the changed view about the place 
and function of reserves in a modern banking system. All the central 
banks of to-day are subject to precise regulations in the matter of main- 
taining a definite relationship between their note-issue on the one hand 
and their gold reserves on the other. Such regulations are traceable 
to two influences, one of which is historical and the other, political. 
In former days, bank money consisted mainly of notes and not of de- 
posits. Now, hQwever, deposits, subject to cheques, form the major 
part of the currency system of advanced countries like Britain and 
United States. So the original reason for making gold reserves a defi- 
nite percentage of the central bank’s notes outstanding no longer exists 
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As Mr. Keynes says, “To regulate the volume of bank-notes is a 
a very clumsy, slow, indirect and inefficient method of regulating the 
volume of bank money.’’ ^ 

The second influence, as we have seen, was political. It has been 
said that if the discretionary power of the central bank in the matter 
of note-issue is not limited, it would submit to the imprudent demands 
of government and make advances to the Treasury that would bring 
about an inflation of the note-issue. But, then, Mr. Keynes himself re- 
marks, an Act of Parliament is a very ineffective method of curtailing 
the powers of a government here.^ So, we find that the regulation of 
the central bank’s note-issue and its reserves on this ground also can- 
not bear examination. 

Quite apart from all these considerations, the conditions of the post- 
war period have deprived the methods of regulation, in vogue, of the 
volume of bank notes of any meaning whatsoever. We have already 
seen that gold coins have not been put into circulation since the War. 
So the gold reserve is no longer required, as it used to be in the past, 
to meet an internal drain of gold, and the net effect of the existing regu- 
lations has been merely to bury a large part of the gold reserves in the 
vaults of the central banks, without their serving any use. Prof. Can- 
nan’s views on this point are strong and emphatic. He says, “eventu- 
ally the object of keeping a reserve has been so far lost sight of that 
it has been quite common for legislatures to prescribe that a minimum 
of 25, 30 or even 40% of notes should be covered by a reserve gold held 
against them. The absurd consequence of such legislation is that a bank 
subject to it must keep more than the minimum.” ^ 

Prof. Edie has the same opinion to offer. He says, “Perhaps the 
greatest enemy of economy is the fetish of fixed reserve ratios, for, in 
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practice, this tends to mean fixed high reserve ratios.” ® The effective 
strength of the central bank, under these circumstances, depends on the 
amount of its excess reserve. So Mr. Keynes says, “We have the para- 
dox that the more strictly and conservatively the gold reserves of a 
central bank are prescribed by law, the weaker it is, and the more 
utterly exposed to disastrous disturbances from every wind which 
blows.” “All legislation,” according to Prof. Cannan again, “limiting 
the bank’s freedom to keep whatever reserve seems reason- 
able to them encourages the public to imagine that the pur- 
pose and end of a reserve is not to meet all demands on 
it, but to be big and to be for ever reserved.” And amongst 
the obstacles to the adoption by the nations of sound policy in the 
regulation of their currency, Prof. Cannan includes “superstition and 
muddle-headedness” about reserves. “Pure superstition causes the multi- 
tude to believe that the mere presence of “cover,” as they call it, for 
the notes in the shape of a hoard of gold, maintains or ought to main- 
tain the value of the notes even when there is not the slightest indi- 
cation that any of the hoard will ever, under any circumstances what- 
ever, be paid out in exchange for notes.”^^ 

Again, according to Mr. Keynes, in the event of an inflation deve- 
loping, the note-issue is in modern conditions the latest in point of time 
to show symptoms of the disorder that is at work in the economic sys- 
tem. This is why he says that “to attempt to maintain monetary health 
by regulating the volume of the note-issue is like attepapting to main- 
tain physical health by ordering a drastic operation or amputation after 
the affection has run its full course and mortification is setting in.” 

The result of our analysis of this question so far, has thus been to 
show that the existing regulations concerning bank-reserves are un- 
sound in theory and harmful in practice. Mr. D. H. Robertson, 
from other points of view, also brings into relief the ex- 
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treme unwisdom of tying the banking system by fixed rules 
about its reserves.^^ He says that the true function of a 
bank is to act as an intermediary for putting the genuine 
savings of the public at the disposal of industry and commerce, 
and that if it is to satisfactorily discharge this function, it is to be given 
a large amount of discretion in the matter of keeping its reserves. 
Under certain circumstances the banking system would be acting to 
the public advantage, only if it makes new loans as old ones are repaid, 
but in others, it would have to depart from this rule, if it is not to fail 
in its duty. Thus Mr. Robertson shows that in a country, stationary in 
respect of population and technical efficiency, if the people are affected 
by a sudden wave of thrift and desire to increase the amount of saving 
they do through the medium of the bank, then, it is necessary for banks 
to make a net addition to the amount of its loans, “in such wise that the 
increased demand of those to whom the new loans are made just 
balances the reduced demand of the thrift-smitten depositors.'^^^ 
Only if the banks act in this way will the thrifty intentions of the pub- 
lic bear fruit, and trade and industry derive benefit. Now, our actual 
banking system can be expected to behave in this way only when 
enough latitude is given to it in the matter of maintaining the proportion 
between reserves and liabilities. Says Mr. Robertson, “Thus we see a 
new reason for suspecting that a banking system which is tied by fixed 
rules about its reserves may not be well adapted to act under all con- 
ditions to the public advantage.’’ In the case opposite to that des- 
cribed above, where people decide to spend faster than they have been 
doing, it is incumbent upon the banking system to reduce the volume 
of its loans. In other words, all will not be well, if under these cir- 
cumstances, the banks make new loans only as old ones are paid back. 
Says Mr. Robertson again, “And once more we may well be doubtful 
whether what we have called the appropriate action in these circum- 
stances can be expected from a bank which is tied by fixed rules about 
its reserves.” Mr. Robertson, then, applies this discussion to com- 
munities where both population and aggregate wealth increase. He 
says that when the increase in aggregate wealth is solely due to an in- 
crease in population, the banks should increase their loans year by year 
in proportion to this increase in aggregate wealth. Whether the bank- 
ing system can do it depends again, on the rules and regulations in force 
concerning its reserves. If, however, the increase in aggregate wealth 
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is not due to the growth of population, but due to the increase in pro- 
ductivity per head, then the banks ought to make no new additions to 
its loans if they are to benefit trade and industry. And Mr. Robertson 
says that once more we may well feel doubtful whether a banking sys- 
tem that is tied by fixed rules about its reserves will in fact be able 
effectively to discharge its true function.^^ 

All this discussion, therefore, brings home forcibly to our minds, 
that there is no point in retaining the existing regulations concerning 
banking reserves. Mr. Keynes holds the view that while the normal 
amount of the central bank’s reserves should be determined by the 
necessity partly for providing liquid resources for use in emergencies 
and partly for inspiring confidence, the main consideration should be 
the possibility of meeting drains abroad.^® In any case, the amount 
of this reserve need not bear any close relationship to the volume of 
bank-notes or even the volume of bank-money. 

Such a view has been put forward not only by theoretical 
economists, here and there, but has been endorsed by a whole body, 
consisting of practical financiers as well as economists, with intention 
of being put into practice. The Macmillan Committee thus express 
themselves on this question, ^‘The sole use of a gold reserve to-day is 
to enable a country to meet deficits in its international balance of pay- 
ments, until the appropriate measures can be taken to bring it again 
to equilibrium. This being the case, it is paradoxical that legislation 
in many gold standard countries has almost always expressed the total 
reserves of gold or foreign gold exchange as a definite percentage of 
the central bank’s notes outstanding. So, greater freedom for the cen- 
tral bank in the use of their reserves is very desirable.” 

III 

It is now our task to examine briefly the improvements that have 
taken place in what is generally known as the Quantity Theory of 
Money. Prof. Cannan opening the discussion on Monetary Reform at 
the Annual Meeting of the Royal Economic Society, in 1924, referring 
to the post-war improvements in monetary theory, said, “The improve- 
ment which has taken place may be shortly summarized in the state- 
ment that the relation between the quantity of currency and its pur- 
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chasing power has been cleared The quantity theory, as pre- 

sented by early writers, gave a confused and unsatisfactory account of 
this relationship. It was said that the purchasing power of money 
would depend on the total quantity of it in existence in relation to the 
total quantity of goods to be exchanged for money. The demand for 
money was taken to consist in the total number of goods that are to 
be exchanged for money. Modifications of the central doctrine were 
then gradually introduced and it was said that the rapidity of circulation 
of money and the rapidity of turnover of goods have also to be taken 
into account. It was very difficult for ordinary minds to comprehend 
conceptions, such as these. So Prof. Cannan tried a simpler method of 
stating the theory. By the demand for currency, he said, is to be meant 
the demand by people to hold it and not to pay away again immediately. 
Just as the effective demand for houses obviously comes from those who 
want to hold houses and not from people who buy and sell houses forth- 
with, so the effective demand for currency comes from people who 
want to hold it and not to get and spend it immediately.-^ According 
to Prof. Cannan, this conception of demand dispenses with the use of 
the cumbrous phrases, “rapidity of circulation’’, and throws clearer 
light upon the causes of changes in the value of money.22 

It will not be out of place, here, if we refer briefly to the 
nature of the elasticity of demand for money. It has been generally as- 
sumed that the elasticity of demand for currency is always equal to 
unity, so that a change in its quantity would be followed by an exactly 
proportionate change of its value in the opposite direction. A discussion 
of this question by Mr. Keynes and Prof. Cannan has resulted in the 
view that it is not always true. For, if it were universally true, issuers 
of legal tender could go on buying goods and services with new issues 
indefinitely. Yet actual experience shows that there is a limit to this. 
When it is obvious to everyone that money is steadily depreciating in 
value, each man will find it more profitable to hold goods than money 
itself. The demand for currency, thus, does not keep step with the in- 
crease of supply and its value falls more rapidly. In other words, the 
elasticity of demand for money (after a certain point at any rate) is less 
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than unity. So also in the reverse case of deflation. People are in a 
hurry to part with goods and services, arid more and more reluctant to 
part with currency so that the fall of general prices outruns the dimi- 
nution of currency. 

Now, it would be a serious omission if, at this point, we do not refer 
to the views of Mr. Keynes regarding the Quantity Theory. Sir J. C. 
Stamp in his Ludwig Mond Lecture on “The Present Position of Mone- 
tary Science’ says, “The main contribution to the practical theory in 
Mr. Keynes’ treatise is the study of the total quantity of money in the 
light of its respective uses, with a necessity for a new technique to 
measure them.” Mr. Keynes himself admits that he has to break away 
from the traditional method of treating the problem. The old quan- 
tity equations, according to him, are either mere truisms or lead to a 
wrong result. He starts by making a two-fold division of the com- 
munity’s money-incomes — “Taking the flow inwards, it must be divided 
into the parts which have been earned by the production of consumption 
goods and of investment goods respectively, and the flow outwards, into 
the parts which are spent on consumption goods and savings respective- 
ly. If the flow inwards from production of consumption goods differs 
from the flow outwards in buying them, then the price-level of such 
goods must be disturbed. Such a lack of equivalence occurs whenever 
savings out of income are not equal to the sums spent in investment 
goods.” It is thus seen that his method of approach is entirely differ- 
ent. His terminology also is new, and in many respects even confusing. 
Sir J. C. Stamp says, “At one time the theory of money was hardly 
concerned at all with this distinction (between the inflow inwards and 
outwards, between savings and investment), but it is now seen to be 
vital to a proper understanding of the quantity theory, and the theory 
of excessive or rather disproportionate saving becomes not merely an 
aspect of economic disequilibrium and maldistribution of wealth but an 
integral part of monetary science.”^® Mr. Keynes says, “The perform- 
ance of the act of saving is in itself no guarantee that the stock of capital 
goods will be correspondingly increased.” For investment is done by 
other hands and is governed by considerations that have no immediate 
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reference to the price of consumption goods. And savings that are not 
invested are wasted in the banking machine and bring about a special 
type of deflation. 

Many important consequences follow from this distinction made by 
Mr. Keynes. “The price-levels must be carefully divided into different 
kinds. Bank deposits must be classified according to the intent of the 
depositor, if we would get a true picture of velocity; investment re- 
quires division into domestic and foreign. Thus he (Keynes) paves the 
way for a detailed scrutiny of every unitary conception, every average 
or aggregate, to determine the different directions of investment, the 
different quality, changeability or amenability of the parts.” 

Such, in brief, has been the effect of Mr. Keynes’ analysis of the 
quantity principle. We cannot at this stage, point out whether there has 
been any justification for the scrapping of the old method and 
terminology. Mr. Keynes is attacked on all sides for his division of 
conceptions hitherto held in one. Mr. Robertson, for example, dissents 
from many of the views expressed by Mr. Keynes on this particular 
question.^^ And yet no one has ventured to say that the latter’s treat- 
ment of the problem has been entirely devoid of any value. 

IV 

Let us, now, turn our attention to the changed view about the ope- 
ration of the bank-rate. The bank-rate was once regarded merely as 
a means of regulating the quantity of bank-money. It was conceived 
as acting directly on the quantity of bank credit and therefore on the 
price-level, in accordance with the Quantity Theory. This was gene- 
rally the view expressed by Marshall, Prof. Pigou,^^ Mr. Hawtrey,^^ 
Prof. Cassell,^^ etc. Mr. Keynes, however, while recognizing the fact 
that the changes in bank-rate and changes in the supply of bank-money 
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often go together, takes care to point out that the association is not in- 
variable and that the effect on prices is not always proportionate to the 
change in the supply of money. 

There is another school composed mostly of bankers, who regard 
bank-rate policy not so much a means of regulating the price-level as 
one of safeguarding a country’s gold reserves by influencing the rate 
of foreign lending. According to them, an increase of bank-rate in a 
particular country is to make it attractive to foreigners so that funds 
from other countries may flow in and turn the balance of international 
indebtedness in favour of that country. Now, this, again, is an import- 
ant aspect of the question. But as Mr. Keynes points out, outwardly at 
least, it contradicts the first doctrine.'*^^ For, the object of raising bank- 
rate is to attract gold or at least to prevent its drain abroad, so that its 
effect is to increase the basis of credit above what it would have been 
otherwise. 

So, according to Mr. Keynes, truth is to be found in saying that the 
bank-rate influences the rate of investment and thus influences the price- 
level and even the cost of production,^^ We have already referred to 
the distinction between saving and investment. This has an important 
bearing on the operation of the bank-rate. Says Sir J. C. Stamp, “A fac- 
tor of new importance emerges in the operation of the bank-rate from 
this distinction, for a discouragement of investment relatively to saving 
has causal relation to the price-level.” A rise in the bank-rate upsets 
the balance between the value of investment and saving. It may do 
this either by encouraging saving or retarding investment. Anyway, the 
effect is a lowering of prices. First of all, the prices of capital goods 
fall. A change in bank-rate tends sooner or later to influence the bond 
rate (i.e. the rate of interest in the long-term market) and the price of 
a capital good is arrived at in the market by capitalising the net pros- 
pective money income from it at the prevailing bond rate. Suppose a 
rise of 1% in bank-rate has the effect of raising bond rate from 5 to 
5%%, this means an average decrease of 2%% in the price of new fixed 
capital. So, the initial effect of a higher bank-rate will be a fall in the 
price of capital goods and therefore in the price-level of new investment 
goods. And the price-level of consumption goods also generally follows 
in the same direction. This fall in prices causes the receipts of entre- 
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preneurs to fall below the normal and induce them to offer less employ- 
ment all round. So, earnings of the various factors of production (i.e. 
costs of production seen from the other side) are sooner or later brought 
down in the proportion in which prices have fallen. Now, no writer 
before Mr. Keynes, in 1929, has clearly distinguished these two stages, 
the effect of an increase in bank-rate having been treated as stopping 
with the initial fall of prices. 

A change in bank-rate, then, brings about a change in the opposite 
direction in price and cost of production level, by influencing the rate of 
investment. As regards the relation of bank-rate to the quantity of bank 
money, Mr. Keynes says that in a free-loan market, every effective 
alteration of bank-rate, other things being equal, produces some altera- 
tion in the quantity of bank money.-^^ But he adds that there is no sim- 
ple or invariable relation between the effect of an alteration of bank- 
rate on the price-level and the associated alteration in the quantity of 
bank money. So it is not safe to say that a change in bank-rate changes 
price-levels because it brings about changes in the quantity of bank- 
money, especially when it is added that the change in price-level is more 
or less proportionate to the change in the quantity of bank-money. 
All this calls for a radical alteration of many of the ideas which we 
might have formerly held regarding the modus operandi of the bank- 
rate. 


V. 

F. W. Crick, writing in the Economica in June, 1927, on the ‘Genesis 
of Bank Deposits,’ observed, “From time to time there crops up with 
renewed fury a confused and confusing controversy as to the powers of 
the bank to create credit.”^® The publication of Mr. Keynes’ ‘Treatise on 
Money’, let us hope, has terminated this unfortunate controversy, which 
was after all, a battle of words. Mr. Keynes says that in the most conve- 
nient use of language all deposits are ‘created’ by the bank holding 
them.®® But, according to him, it is necessary to distinguish between 
two kinds of deposits — those that the banks actively create by lending 
and investing, and those which it is passively creating against the receipt 
of liquid resources from its depositors. He then adds that ‘active’ 
deposits should bear a definite relation to ‘passive’ deposits. This, how- 


37. Keynes, ‘A Treatise on Money,* Page 216. 

38. Economica, June, 1927, Page 191. 

39. Keynes, ‘Treatise on Money Vol. I, Pages 24 — 25. 
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ever, does not mean that the banks can lend no more than what their 
depositors have entrusted with them. Some like Dr. Leaf and Prof. 
Cannan maintain that actively created deposits or bank loans are always 
the offspring of those deposits left with the banks by individuals. Others 
like Mr. Keynes, Mr. Robertson and Withers, however, hold that in 
many cases, deposits (passively created) may themselves be the result 
of loans granted by the banks (i.e. of actively created deposits). Thus 
Mr. Keynes says that it is possible that those who borrow from a bank 
may transfer the resources so gained to others, who, being the custom- 
ers of other banks, may leave them at these other banks. In so far as 
this happens, actively created deposits are themselves the cause of the 
latter. And Mr. Keynes shows that in a closed banking system, where 
no bank is obliged to maintain any cash reserve, and where all transac- 
tions are effected through cheques, there would be no limit to the 
creation of credit by the banks, if only each bank keeps in step with the 
other For, he says, “Every movement forward by an individual bank 
weakens it, but every such movement by one of its neighbour banks 
strengthens it, so that if all move forward together, no one is weakened 
on balance. In the actual world, however, some payments, at least, 
are liquidated by cash. Again, necessity, custom or law require the 
maintenance of a certain reserves by the banks. Under these condi- 
tions, there is a check not only on the individual banks but on the 
banking system as a whole, in the matter of credit creation. Here, it 
is the total of reserve-resources that sets the ‘pace^ common to the sys- 
tem as a whole. 

Thus it is clear that the banks are not limited to that kind of de- 
posit for the creation of which the initiative must come from those peo- 
ple who bring cash or cheques to the banks. On the other hand, it is 
equally clear that in the actual world, there are clear limitations to the 
power of an individual bank as well as the banking system as a whole 
to create credit of their own accord. Much of this limitation arises from 
the fact that a definite proportion between reserves and liability has to 
be maintained by all. 


40. For example, let a person borrow money from bank A and pay away the 
proceeds of this loan to others who, suppose are the customers of bank B and who 
therefore, leave the money at the latter bank. As a result of this operation, bank 
B finds itself strengthened by the growth of its passively created deposits to the same 
extent that bank A has been weakened by the growth of its actively created de- 
posits. But in the same manner and for the same reason, bank A may be strength- 
end whenever bank B or any other bank in the system is actively creating deposits. 

41. Keynes ‘Treatise on Money’ Vol. i. Page 26. 
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VI 

We must also refer here to the improvement in the theory of Ex- 
change that has taken place after the War. When the currencies of the 
world are all on a gold basis, exchange between them would depend on 
the gold contents of their respective coins. And what fluctuations in 
exchange there are, would be confined to specie points. During the 
War and for a long time afterwards, however, the gold standard was 
replaced by paper standards. So the question came into prominence 
again as to what determines the rate of exchange between countries 
having independent systems of inconvertible paper currency. Prof. 
Cassel came with the answer that the rates of exchange, under such 
conditions, are determined by the relative price-levels in different coun- 
tries. He says, “Our willingness to pay a particular price for foreign 
money must ultimately and essentially depend on the fact that this 
foreign money has a purchasing power as against commodities and ser- 
vices in the foreign country. On the other hand when we offer so much 
of our own money in order to obtain a claim on foreign 
money, we offer a purchasing power in our own country. Our valua- 
tion of foreign money would therefore depend on the relative purchas- 
ing power of the currencies of both countries.” 

Now, this theory of Purchasing Power Parity has been subject to 
a good deal of criticism, especially of late. It is pointed out, for exam- 
ple, that the theory, to be true, must take into account only the prices 
of those commodities which are the subjects of International Trade, but 
when it is so confined, it is little better than a truism. Mr. Keynes says 
that there are in the present day a number of articles that seek 
an international market, in spite of tariffs and freight charges.***^ For 
each country, therefore, he continues, there is an index which may be 
called its International Index made up of the principal commodities 
having an international market. And “the rates of foreign exchange 
between two currencies move in the same way as the ratio of an Interna- 
tional Index expressed in the prices of one country to the same Index ex- 
pressed in the prices of the other country.” There is no harm in put- 
ting the theory like this, but it has been by its supporters extended to 
the purchasing power of money itself. This leads to trouble, because, 
according to Mr. Keynes, there are likely to be marked differences be- 
tween the movements of the purchasing power of money within a coun- 


42. Cassel, ‘Money and Foreign Exchange, after 1914’ Page 138 — 39. 

43. Keyne’s Treatise on Money i, Page 69. 

44. Ibid— Page 72. 
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try and those of its International price level. So, no close correspond- 
ence between the internal price levels in different countries and the rates 
of exchange between them is to be expected — Mr. Robertson also seems to 
hold the same view. Yet it cannot be said that the purchasing power 
parity theory of foreign exchange is on that account absolutely devoid of 
any value. We have to remember that in the long run at any rate prices 
of home commodities (i.e., commodities produced and consumed within 
each country) move more or less in sympathy with the prices of inter- 
national commodities (i.e., those that have an international market). So, 
after aU, the theory must be said to contain a good deal of truth.^® 

Such, then, are some of the important developments that have taken 
place in monetary theory since the war. The events that have occured 
during this period made the old monetary analysis completely inadequate 
both as a means of explanation and as a practical guide. Mr. Keynes, 
whom we have had occasion to quote again and again, was the first to 
recognize this fact, and his Tract on Monetary Reform and more import- 
ant still, his ‘Treatise on Money ^ are epoch-making works in this con- 
nection . Sir J. C. Stamp reviewing ‘Treatise on Money', observed, 
“Hardly anything in the theory of money can ever be quite the same 
again, and I doubt if anyone can now go over any of his past work in this 
field without wishing to modify some of his expressions and without 
wanting to touch up even the most finished of his products with the new 
tools he has obtained.'’ With developments such as these to its credit, 
monetary theory has progressed far in the direction of giving a lead to 
bankers and practical financiers in their attempts at solving many of the 
economic problems of the world. A measure of this progress is perhaps 
to be seen in the number of proposals that are being brought forward, 
urging central banks everywhere to exercise greater control over the 
economic life of the country. Prof. Edie says, “There was an old form of 
central bank control before the war, a form fairly well standardized and 
accepted, which confined itself to maintaining the gold standard, to 
keeping currency redeemable, to regulating within bounds gold imports 
and exports and to tiding countries over financial crises. The new pro- 


45. Robertson in ‘Money’ (p. 73) says, “The proposition under debate, there- 
fore — ^that the rate of exchange between two countries with arbitrary standards 
depends on the relative purchasing power of the moneys of the two countries over 
those goods which are the subjects of trade between them — while it is sometimes 
argued in an inconvincing fashion, and while in any case it does not tell us the 
whole truth about the determination of the rates of exchange, seems to the present 
writer to be sensible and helpful as far as it goes.” 
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posals of control go far beyond these strictly monetary duties. They 
contemplate the stabilisation of price levels, the smoothing out of the 
business cycle, the relief of agriculture, the remedying of unemploy- 
ment, the maintenance of business confidence and the timely restriction 
of speculation.” It cannot be said at present whether with the new 
machinery at their disposal, the banks will be able to meet all these de- 
mands that press upon their attention. It may be as Sir J. C. Stamp 
says, “the theoretical stabilisationists very much over-state both the 
possibilities and sensitiveness of control.” But there can be no 
doubt that the tendency of the post-war period has been towards greater 
control. “Undoubtedly central banks are going further with it than 
they ever conceived of doing before the war,” has been said by a German 
banker.**® “In recent years most people have become dissatisfied with 

the way in which the world manages its monetary affairs I do 

not think that practical bankers are primarily blame-worthy for this. 
There is a famous passage by Bagehot where, after complaining that the 
directors of the Bank of England were not acquainted with right 
principles, he continues; “They could not be expected themselves to 
discover such principles. The abstract thinking of the world is never 
to be expected from persons in high places; the administration of first- 
rate current transactions is a most engrossing business, and those 
charged with them are usually but little inclined to think on points of 
theory, even when such thinking most nearly concerns those transac- 
tions.” Yet when we turn to the work of economists, whose proper 
business is “the abstract thinking of the world”, it is noticeable how 
little serious writing on monetary theory there is to be found anywhere, 
prior to the stirrings of the last few years. The events of recent years 
have — it is true — stirred up much thinking on these matters, which will 
yield its fruit in due time.” Monetary theory therefore is not yet 
perfect, but the work done after the war by economists all over the 
world has been such that it is now almost ready to “take the critical 
leap forward which will bring it into effective contact with the real 
world.” 


47. L. D. Edie, ‘The Banks and Prosperity, (1931) Page 11 — 12, and quoted by 
Sir J. C. Stainp in his Ludurg Mond Lecture for 1932. 

48. Quoted by Edie in Page 20 of ‘The Banks and Prosperity.' 

49. Keynes, ‘A Treatise on Money,' Vol. ii. Page 406. 
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INDUSTRIAL POLICY SINCE 1900 

In the beginning of the present century, there began a demand for 
the expansion of industry, which steadily increased until in 1907 the 
popular mind expressed this new belief by starting the Swadeshi Move- 
ment. Pressure was brought on the Government to abandon its “laissez 
faire” policy and take an active part in securing the expansion of in- 
dustries, but the Government did not accept this role until after the 
outbreak of the War. 

Here and there attempts were made by individual administrators 
to give assistance to industries. Between 1898 and 1908 Mr. Alfred 
Chatterton developed in Madras an aluminium hollow-ware industry 
and a chrome tanning industry and also pleaded for the establishment 
of a Department of Industries. After considerable hesitation Lord 
Morley, Secretary of State for India, sanctioned the creation of the de- 
partment as an experimental measure and in 1906 the first Provincial 
Department of Industries came into being but was abolished as a sepa- 
rate department when Lord Morley refused permission in 1910 for the 
continuance of a separate Department of Industries. 

Lord Morley’s despatch dated the 29th July, 1910 gave a check to 
official activities, but Lord Crew, the successor of Lord Morley, was 
prepared to follow a somewhat bolder policy, for in his despatch No. 24 
— Revenue, dated March 12th, 1912, he stated that “the Government of 
Madras seemed to have placed too limited a construction upon the 
orders given in my predecessor’s despatch of 29th July 1910. The policy 
which he then sanctioned was that the State funds might be expended 
upon familiarising the people with such methods of production as mo- 
dem science and the practice of European countries could suggest. 
This need not be interpreted as confining instruction solely to Industrial 
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Schools. I am prepared to recognise that in certain cases instruction 
in Industrial Schools may be insufficient and may require to be sup- 
plemented by practical training in workshops, and there is no objection 
to the purchase and maintenance of experimental plant for the purpose 
of demonstrating the advantage of improved machinery or new pro- 
cesses and for ascertaining the data of production/' No attempt how- 
ever was made to extend the industrial and technical instruction and 
the Government “had neither the organisation nor the equipment to 
give effect even to the comparatively limited policy sanctioned by Lord 
Morley." 

In order to create an industrial organisation and to work it pro- 
perly attempts should be made for giving industrial and technical edu- 
cation. Throughout the 19th century the Government did not pay 
much attention to this but was content with the mere imparting of such 
education as would suffice for the administrative needs of the country. 
However, in 1904 an important step was taken by instituting State 
Scholarships to enable Indian scholars to get training abroad in techni- 
cal and other industrial branches of knowledge. In 1882, a Commission 
was appointed by the Government of India to review the existing state 
of education and suggest methods to improve it in future. In 1888, the 
Government of India accepted the importance of industrial training and 
instructed the Local Governments to take action in the matter. The 
immediate result was small but the colleges began to provide science 
courses and in 1887 the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute was started 
in Bombay. With the 20th century technical and industrial schools 
multiplied and the annual expenditure of Public Funds rose from 2% 
lakhs in 1904 to 5V4 in 1912 and after that date it began to increase 
even more rapidly. 

Associations were established for the advancement of the scientific 
and industrial education of Indians, and with the assistance of these as- 
sociations, qualified persons were sent to visit America, Japan and other 
foreign countries to study arts and industries. In 1911 the Indian In- 
stitute of Science was founded at Bangalore by the Tata family with 
Government assistance and the Sydenham College of Commerce was 
established in Bombay in 1913. 

Thus, a change was gradually coming over the Government policy 
and the War acted as a further stimulus. In order to meet the Gov- 
ernment needs and in order that India might be able to meet the de- 
mands arising out of the War, it was essential that the old “laissez 
faire” policy should be abandoned by the Government, since it was be- 
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coming apparent to all that unless the State took an active part in the 
development of industries, it would not be possible to assure their 
growth. 

Every country in the world at some stage or other had given valu- 
able help to its industries. For example, even in England, according 
to the Liberal Industrial Enquiry Committee, a loan of £74,251,780 
was raised between 1921-1927, under the Trade Facilities Act, for the 
promotion of industrial concerns.^ 

Large amounts of money were being spent by the Government in 
England for scientific and industrial research. In 1915, the Committee 
of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Research was esta- 
blished to develop and organise the resources of the country. Between 
1919 and 1926 about £150,000 was incurred on the maintenance allow- 
ance of 700 students, to enable them to spend two years in scientific re- 
search. By now it was clear that in order to improve industrial me- 
thods and products, the State should give facilities for carrying out 
applied scientific research and if necessary the Government should 
establish research departments in order to help the industries. It 
would not be possible to carry on certain types of research by private 
initiative and “there are certain industries of wide national importance 
which present scientific problems peculiarly adapted for attack on a 
comprehensive scale by national research organisation.^’ ^ So it was 
the business of the State to take the lead in such matters by establish- 
ing service departments to undertake scientific research. 

In Japan also, the Government actively associated itself with the 
process of industrialisation and thus during the course of little over half 
a century, “she has become one of the most fascinating countries in 
the world, in so far as industrial and commercial phenomena are con- 
cerned.” In 1868 the economic condition of Japan was much worse than 
that of India in 1757, yet she was able to progress on account of active 
help given by the State. The Government embarked on an active 
national policy and did everything to assist the industries. Students 
were sent abroad to study the industrial and commercial technique of 
the West and foreign experts were brought to Japan to train the Ja- 
panese. The Government supplied the capital and gave protection and 


1. See Report of the Liberal Industrial Inquiry, page 103. 

2. Report of the Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific Research, 
2782, page 25. 
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subsidies whenever possible. It also encouraged the establishing of 
Commercial Museums, Exhibitions and Industrial Banks. The impetus 
given by the State brought about a rapid and amazing progress which 
can be realised from the fact that “the contribution of manufactured 
goods to her total export trade rose from 1T4 per cent, in 1868 to 45 2 
per cent, in 1928, the figures for import trade being reduced from 60 57 
in 1868 to 15T6 per cent, in 1928.” The effect of the growth of indus- 
trial activity can also be seen in her exports and imports of raw ma- 
terials. She exported 26 7 per cent, and imported 4 98 per cent, of raw 
materials at the beginning of her industrial career while in 1928 she ex- 
ported 4T7 per cent, and imported as much as 53 12 per cent. 

The American industries also were given a great stimulus by a na- 
tional industrial policy which was deliberately adopted to encourage 
and give an impetus to industries. 

It could never be possible to develop industries by sporadic efforts 
but only by adopting a deliberate national industrial policy. As 
Mr. Manu Subedar states: “The attitude of Government to nascent en- 
terprise has a very distinct influence in the growth of industry. The 
State represents the final and superlative power in a community. It 
can use this power to destroy industry, as was done in the days of the 
East India Company in India. It can refuse to use this power and local 
efforts are destroyed by unfair competition from outside. It is a great 
thing if there is even hope that, in case of need, industry could look up 
to the State for protection against unfair competition of foreigners, or 
against any other temporary phenomenon, destroying the earning capa- 
city in the country, not only of the weakest section of the industry, but 
of those, who can by all tests claim to be well-organised. Where there 
is thus an organic relation between industry and State, where there 
is a living response from the State to the needs of industry, where the 
machinery for securing a detailed examination of such needs is prompt- 
ly available, where public opinion is enlightened to support a definite 
industrial policy and where the administrative machine acts quickly, 
without dilatoriness associated with red tape, the growth of industry 
may be assured, if other conditions are favourable.” ^ 

As has been pointed out, the Indian State policy was undoubtedly 
dominated by ideas of free trade before the War but this crisis demon- 
strated the urgent need for a more progressive policy. An 


3. The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 1931, Vol. I, Part II, 
Minority Report, page 318. 
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inquiry as initiated in December, 1916 to find out the ways 
and means to develop Indian resources for war purposes and the Indian 
Munitions Board was established in 1917 in order to supply Indian goods 
to forces in India, Mesopotamia and Egypt. The functions of the Indian 
Munitions Board were laid down in the Gazette of India in February, 
1917: — “To control and develop Indian resources, with special refer- 
ence to the needs created by the War . . . , and to apply the manufac- 
turing resources of India to war purposes with the special object of 
reducing demands on shipping.” 

The Board attempted to foster the growth of indigenous industries 
by purchasing raw materials of everything needed for the Army in 
India, by giving expert advice, by giving assistance to old or new in- 
dustries which desired to import new plant and by supplying chemical 
and technical experts. The Board maintained an Intelligence Branch, 
“the function of which was to collect industrial information and disse- 
minate it to other branches and to Provincial Controllers and Directors 
of Industries and so to act as a general clearing house of industrial in- 
formation”.^ The Board in conjunction with other branches worked for 
the development of industries, and all required information was placed 
freely at the disposal of manufacturing concerns and in the hands of per- 
sons who were prepared to start new industries. An experienced Engi- 
neer, whose duty it was to encourage and develop Indians manufacture, 
was appointed as Controller of Munitions Manufactures. A Chemical Ad- 
viser was appointed to encourage the chemical industries of India and 
attempts were made to produce on a commercial scale for the first time 
in India the following important chemicals: — Caustic Soda, Magnesium 
Chloride, Red Lead, Thymol, Sandal-wood oil and Zinc Chloride. 

India’s manufactured goods were in great demand but she was un- 
able to take full advantage of this opportunity for she did not have the 
necessary plant and equipment required for a large increase in produc- 
tion. She was unable to get the necessary machinery and the internal 
and external transport was expensive and inadequate to meet the grow- 
ing demand. So the Government of India, realising “India’s dangerous 
dependence” on imports, thought that a new constructive economic 
policy should be adopted to improve the situation. They felt that “the 
development and the inception of industries with State assistance or 
under State management became essential if India was to meet the de- 
mands arising out of War.” ® 


4. Indian Munitions Board Industrial Hand-book, 1919, page 13. 

5. The State and Industry, G of I, C. P. B. 1928, by A. G. Clow, page 8. 
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The Government of India pointed out to the India Office the im- 
portance of this problem, and so in May, 1916, the Indian Industrial 
Commission was appointed, with the following instructions: — To see 

(a) Whether new openings for the profitable employment of 

Indian Capital in Commerce and Industry can be indicated. 

(b) Whether, and if so, in what manner, Government can use- 

fully give direct encouragement to industrial development: 

(1) by rendering technical advice more freely available. 

(2) by the demonstration of the practical possibility on the 

commercial scale of particular industries. 

(3) by affording directly or indirectly financial assistance to 

industrial enterprises; or 

(4) by other means which are not incompatible with the 

existing fiscal policy of the Government of India. ^ 

The Commission, after undertaking a comprehensive survey re- 
ported in 1918, pointing out that the Government activities in respect 
of industries should include research, industrial and technical educa- 
tion, commercial and industrial technique, financial aid and purchase 
of stores. The authors of the Industrial Commission also proposed the 
establishment of Central and Provincial Departments of Industries. 
They also advocated the provision of an expert staff and pointed out 
that it should belong to the All-India Services. The Government in 
consequence appointed a Committee with Professor Jocelyn Thorpe, 
C.B.E., F.R.S., of the Imperial College of Science and Technology as 
President along with six others as members, for working out the de- 
tails of organisation for a Chemical Service. 

The Committee presented its report in February, 1920, in which it 
recommended the establishment of an efficient Government Service in 
order to exploit the natural resources of the country which had been 
neglected hitherto or utilized only by crude and wasteful methods. The 
President of the Committee observed when recommending the propo- 
sal that “it was evident that if the resources of the country were deve- 
loped to their fullest extent, India would take her place in the front 
rank of Industrial Communities and would benefit by all the advan- 
tages that this implies.^' 

In March, 1921, the Central Cotton Committee was constituted by 
resolution No. 404 — 122 of the Government of India in the Department 


6. Government of India resolution No. 3403, 19th May 1916, page 31, (cmd) 51. 
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of Revenue and Agriculture. In the beginning it was purely an ad- 
visory body but with the passing of the Cotton Cess Act in 1923, it was 
able to get funds for the improvement and development of the growing, 
marketing and manufacture of cotton in India. 

The chief functions of the Committee fall under three heads: — 

(1) To advise the Central and Local Governments on all ques- 

tions on cotton referred to it and to suggest suitable mea- 
sures for the improvement and development of the industry. 

(2) To finance and to direct research work on the problems con- 

nected with the improvement of Indian cotton. 

(3) To finance schemes intended to bring into general agricul- 

tural practice the results of economic importance obtained 
from research."^ 

The Committee has done valuable work by establishing a Techno- 
logical Laboratory at Matinga and an Institute of Plant Industry at 
Indore. It also gives Research Scholarships for two years and 
has a ‘‘good record of its work to prove that it is successfully carrying 
out the objects for which it was founded.” 

The Government of India accepted the recommendations in prin- 
ciple but was unable to do much for industrial progress, owing to War, 
political and economic conditions. The Imperial Department of Indus- 
tries was established in 1921 and was re-named ‘The Department of 
Industries and Labour’, after the report of the Inchcape Retrenchment 
Committee in 1922-23. This department has not done much construct- 
ive work but the Provincial Departments which were set up helped 
the industries in the Provinces to a certain extent by giving direct 
money grants, loans and other special facilities.® 

However, it may be said that the Industrial Commission proposed 
the frame-work of the scheme for Industrial Policy in India and the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report affirmed this principle, and the develop- 
ment of industries including industrial research and technical educa- 
tion became a transferred subject in all Provinces; with the introduc- 


7. The Indian Central Cotton Committee — Its Objects and Achievements, 
Bombay. 

8. For example, in Madras, the State Aid to Industries Act of 1923 regu- 
lated the giving of grants. Similar acts were passed in Bombay, Bengal, United 
Provinces, Central Provinces and Behar and the Punjab, 
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tion of reforms at the end of 1920 the main responsibility for the deve- 
lopment of Industries by official agency passed to the newly appointed 
Minister. 

It has been pointed out already that little was done to promote in- 
dustrial development for various reasons, mainly on account of war, 
but after the War, the industries in India had to face new difficulties. 
Indian Industries prospered up to the autumn of 1920 on account of 
the post-War boom but after that there was a violent depression and 
the large scale industries like Cotton, Iron and Steel were hard hit. 
Moreover since 1922-23, the Government was forced on account of the 
financial position to adopt a policy of retrenchment and hence was un- 
able to give effect to various recommendations of the Indian Industrial 
Commission. The industries which were hard hit applied to the Gov- 
ernment for protection. The Government did not have any definite 
fiscal policy and the Indian Industrial Commission did not go into the 
matter as it was excluded from its enquiry by the resolution No. 3403 
of the Government of India, but the matter was taken up by the au- 
thors of the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms and in the deli- 
berations of the Joint Select Committee of the Government of India 
Bill. The Committee made the following recommendations dealing 
with clause 33 of the Bill: — 

“Nothing is more likely to endanger the good relations between 
India and Great Britain than a belief that India’s Fiscal Policy is dic- 
tated from Whitehall in the interests of the trade of Great Britain. 
India’s position in the Imperial Conference opened the door to nego- 
tiations between India and the rest of the Empire, but negotiations 
without power to legislate are likely to remain ineffective. A satisfac- 
tory solution of the question can only be guaranteed by the grant of 
liberty to the Government of India to devise these tariff arrangements 
which seem best fitted to India’s needs as an integral partner of the 
British Empire. It cannot be guaranteed by statute .... It can 
only therefore be assured by an acknowledgement of a convention. 
Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of the con- 
sumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear that she should 
have the same liberty to consider her interests as Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa.” ® 

In clause 33 of the Government of India Bill Fiscal Autonomy 
for India was therefore accepted and on the 7th October, 1921, a resolu- 
tion was issued stating that a Commission would be set up to “exa- 


9. Report of the Indian Fiscal Conunission, 1921-22, page 3. 
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mine, with reference to all the interests concerned, the Tariff Policy of 
the Government of India including the question of the desirability of 
adopting the principle of Imperial Preference, and to make recom- 
mendations.” 

They came to the conclusion “that the industrial development of 
India has not been commensurate with the size of the country, its popu- 
lation, and its natural resources, and that a considerable development 
of Indian industries would be very much to the advantage of the coun- 
try as a whole,” and so they recommended to the Government of India 
a policy of discriminating protection, and the establishment of a Tariff 
Board for watching the operation of tariffs and for advising the Gov- 
ernment and Legislature. In order to encourage industries they sug- 
gested that “raw materials and machinery be ordinarily admitted free 
of duty, and that semi-manufactured goods used in Indian Industries 
be taxed as lightly as possible.” 

Thus we see that since 1924, the most direct expression of State 
Policy in regard to industry was given by the acceptance of the policy 
of discriminating protection. In India especially the Government should 
play a very important part, for industrial leadership is deficient, there 
is lack of enterprise, a dearth of capital and no concerted action. The 
existing facilities are inadequate and therefore “what is needed is a 
really comprehensive policy, co-ordinated with policy adopted in 
other economic spheres.” The Government should undertake far- 
reaching schemes to provide technical labour and motive power to uti- 
lise the by-products, and to provide co-ordination between isolated or 
unregulated industries. “Such work should be centrally controlled, 
but much decentralized work is also needed in order to enlist the co- 
operation of the mass of the workers and to enable existing social and 
religious barriers to material progress to be removed. A great increase 
in expenditure upon industrial stimulation would, like expenditure on 
agriculture and on public health, in the end prove extremely product- 
ive. In particular, financial aid is necessary for investigation on a scale 
which no private individual could undertake; for general, technical and 
industrial training; and in order to assist intensive propaganda for the 
promotion of improved methods of industrial production among indus- 
trial workers of all grades.” 

(To he continued,) 


10. The Economic Development of India by Vera Anstey, pages 222 and 223. 
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A. Narasinga Rao and M. S. Srnivasachari 
(Annamalai University) 

1. Introduction. 

From the standpoint of Projective Geometry, the quadrics con- 
sidered in this paper are those which pass through two skew lines 
Li, Lo and have double contact with a conic C. They belong to a mix- 
ed system with one degree of freedom, which breaks up pointwise into 
two quadratic sub-systems. Among the singular members there are no 
cones, but there are five quadrics which are doubly degenerate (pairs 
of planes), of which three belong to each sub-system. An isomorphic 
plane system is furnished by the double contact circles of a conic C, 
these being, in fact, the sections of the quadrics by the plane of C, the 
intersections with Li and Lo playing the role of the Absolute Points in 
the plane. The degenerate members correspond to the point-circles at 
the extremeties of either principal axis, and the line at infinity re- 
peated twice which is a common member of both the sub-systems.® 

If C be taken as the Absolute of a Euclidean Metric, the quadrics 
are now surfaces of revolution through the two lines Li and Lo. In 
discussing the structure and the metrically noteworthy members of the 
system, the concept that every straight line a rotation about which will 
carry one of the given lines into the other determines such a quadric, 
receives special emphasis. We thus obtain an image of the quadric 
system in Une-space, the two sub-systems being represented by the 
two reguli on a certain hyperbolic paraboloid. 

The case when the two lines Li and Lo are conjugate imaginary 
lines received attention towards the end of the paper. 


1. A study of the Quadrics of Revolution through a given conic, along the 
same lines as in this paper, was undertaken by the first of the two joint authors, 
and the results embodied in a paper published in the Journal of the Indian Math, 
Society, Vol. XVII (1928) . The case when Li and L 2 meet is discussed in the above 
paper. 

2. Cf. Matter relating to Footnote (4) page 73. 
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2. On the axes of revolution of quadrics through Li and L 2 . 

Let I be the axis of rotation of some quadric of revolution 
through Li and L 2 ; then a rotation about I through some angle should 
carry Li into L 2 . This will be the case only if: 

(21) I is equally inclined to Li and L 2 , 

(2-2) the shortest distances of I from Li and from Lj are equal, 
and (2*3) these shortest distances meet I in the same point. 

Let the axes of co-ordinates be so chosen that the equations of Li 
and L 2 are respectively 

y — mx and y=z—mx (24) 

z=^c, z==i — c, 

so that 2c is the shortest distance between them and m =: tanO, where 
2 0 the acute angle between the lines. We shall assume that m and c 
are real numbers. 


From condition (21), it follows that I is parallel to either of the 
planes x = 0 or y — 0^ which shows that the system is composite.® 
Again, any point on an axis I must be equidistant from Li and L 2 so 
that the lines I meet the plane of x t/ in points lying either on the axis 
of X or of y. Let P be a point on the x-axis, and let PPi and PP 2 be the 
perpendiculars from P on Li and Lo. Then it is easily seen that 
PPi = PP 2 so that the normal at P to the plane PPi P 2 fulfills the 
conditions (2 2) and (2 3), Lastly, the mid-point of Pi P 2 lies on the 
x-axis, so that the plane PPi P 2 contains two points on the x-axis and 
hence contains it. The normal to plane at P is, therefore parallel to 
the X 2 ; plane, and hence condition (21) is also fulfilled. 

Since the range of points P is in (1—1) correspondence with the 
sheaf of planes PPi P., the normals I at P to the corresponding planes 
constitute a regulus (i.e., one system generators of a quadric surface) . 
^en P moves to infinity in either direction along the x-axis, the plane 
PPi Po tends to parallelism with the x y plane, and the normal at P is 
Ultimately parallel to the x-axis. One line of the regulus is thus entire- 
y at infinity so that the quadric to which it belongs is a hyperboUc 


The complementary regulus is obtained in a similar manner by 

.r. ^ y-«^es these reguli 

exhaust the totahty of axes of rotation of quadrics through Lx and Lj. 

tion’^i^ of rota- 
tion the \-and the ^-systems, and denote them by the symbols 

X and _ The x-axis itself is a member of thefi-system and corresponds 

to P at the origin. Similarly the y-axis belongs to the X-system. 

3. This may also be inferred from the fact that th^*,.^ , 

infinitely distant parts in opposite directions of one straight 
to coincide with those of another. straight line may be made 
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The equations to these systems is readily obtained, and are found 
to be 


I 

\ 


f sin 0 = 
cos 0 + 


cz 

\ 


= 0 


and 


I 


I 


X sin 0 -\ = 

y COB 0 ~ 


0 


(2-5) 


respectively. The paraboloid containing the two reguli is given by 

X y sin 6 cos 0 + c z = 0 (2*6) 

The lines Li, hn are polar lines with respect to this quadric, and in fact 
the points at infinity on the x- and y-axis form with (0, 0, ±: c) a self 
polar tetrad. 

The equation to the quadrics Q. , Q , obtained by the rotation of 

A 

Li, Lo about lines /;>^and l^are respectively. 




y -^x 


tan^ 


\ c / c Sin 0 

^1 • 


2u> sin^ 
c 


yz-V^-^(X^cot^0-c^) =0 

... (2-7) 

... ( 2 * 8 ) 


3. Special members of the quadric system. 


Degenerate quadrics. 

Among the quadrics of revolution through Li and Lo there is one 
which reduces to a pair of planes; for when the rotation axis I is at in- 
finity it is ultimately parallel to the z-axis. A rotation about I is equi- 
valent to a translation parallel to the y-axis, or to the x-axis, according 
as I is conceived as belonging to the X -system or to the /.i-system. In 
either case, the quadric consists of a pair of parallel planes, and this is 
a common quadric of revolution belonging to both the systems.^ 

There are no other real quadrics breaking up into a pair of planes. 

Similar quadrics and congruent quadrics 


The quadric (2*7) of the \ -system, when referred to its principal 
axes takes the form 

X2 + Y2-Z2 COt»0 +^)= X* + C*. (31) 


4. a. Footnote (1). 

10 
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and hence its asymptotic angle is 2 a where 

tana= cot B V (3 2) 

c 

The angle a is the angle between the axis of rotation I ^ given by 
(2-5), and either of the lines Li or L^. 

Similarly the quadric (2-8) of the fi-system, may be written 

X2 + Y2 - Z2 tan2 0 (3'3) 


and the asymptotic angle is 2 /8 where 


tan /3 = y' „ 2 _l_ (3-4) . 

C ' 

It is obvious from these relations, and from tan (j < 1 (since 2 0 is the 
acute angle between Li and L 2 ), that 

Every quadric of the \-^system has its asymptotic angle obtuse and 
lying between n — 2^^ and rr; quadrics of the fx -system have asym- 
ptotic angles varying from 2 0, which is acutCy up to tt. Hence 
for every quadric of theX-systemy there exist similar quadrics in 
the i^i-system, but the reverse statement is not true. (3’5) 


In fact, Q 

X 


and Q will be similar if 


-f" = (/■^^~hc^) tsLU^O 


(36) 


which gives real values for X only if Ifx] < 


c ^cos 2 0 
sin^O 


Again within the same system, the quadrics Q ^ and Q_^as also 
Q iji, and Q_ have not only the same asymptotic angle, but are seen to 
be congruent from (31) or (3 3). In fact, every congruent transfor- 
mation (a combination of rigid movements and reflexions) which car- 
ries the pair of lines Li, Lo into themselves must leave invariant the 
quadric system as a whole, and hence must carry each member into 
another congruent with it. The group of transformations with this 
property consists of the identical transformation and rotations 
through 180® about the x, y, or z-axes. Each of these carries the gene- 
rator whose parameter is (or -f /^) into itself, or into one with 
parameter — .X (or— fO . In general there are no sets of congruent quad- 
rics in the system, other than these. 
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If, however, Li and L 2 are at right angles, they are unaltered by a 
reflexion in the plane x — y, and we thus have a more extended group of 
order 8, which contains orthogonal transformations both inverse and 
direct. The operations of this group carry the generator for which 
into the generators X, ^ - a, jjb — a andfi~— a. Hence in this case 
the quadrics corresponding to X — a and |x = a are also congruent, and are 
reflexions each of the other in the plane x y. Hence: 

In each subsystem of quadrics, there are pairs which are congrv 
ent, and are interchanged by a rotation about the y-or the x-axis 
through two right angles. In general two quadrics of different 
systems are never congruent, but if Li and Lg are perpendicular, 
there are sets of four congruent quadrics two belonging to each 
system. The centres of these form a square whose diagonals are 
the X and y axes. (3 7) 

4. Quadrics through a given point. 

From equations (2-7) and (2 8), it is clear that through any point 
P not on Li or L^, there are two quadrics of the X -system and two of 
the -system. If P is on 2 : = i c, one of the quadrics of each system 
is the degenerate pair of planes, otherwise both are proper quadrics. 
If any relation is postulated between these, we shall have a locus for P 
in the form of a ruled surface. 

Thus if the two quadrics through P are congruent, equation (2-7) 
shows that P lies on y z~ cx tan 0 which is a paraboloid through Li Lo. 
In fact, the two congruent quadrics Q^and Q_ ^ have for their inter- 
section Li and and two other lines meeting these. The surface 
traced by these residual intersections as X varies is the quadric obtain- 
ed above. Similarly the two fi- quadrics through P are congruent if 
P lies on zx — cy cot 0. These two quadrics meet in 4 lines of which 
two are Li, Lj, a third is at infinity, and the fourth is the z-axis. Hence 
for any point P on the z-axis, the two X quadrics and the two a -quad- 
rics through P are congruent. 

If the two values of X are to be equal, the locus of P is the rational 
ruled quartic: 

{yz cot 0—cx) ^ “ cos^ 0 (c^ — z^) (x^ — y^ cot^ 0 + c^) (41) 

generated by the ultimate residual intersections of the quadrics X and 
X 4- 8 X. This is a quartic of the type IV B in the classification given 
by Edge.^ Li and Lo are directrices of the quartic, and the line at in- 
finity in the xy-plane is a double generator intersecting these two. 

5, Edge: Theory of ruled surfaces, pp. 66, 
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The equation of the quartic may be written 

(x^ + y^—2c^) —2c xyz secG cosec 0 

+c 2 (x 2 tane + t /2 cot 2 e + c 2 ) = 0 ... ( 4 ‘ 2 ) 

which remains unaltered when x and y are interchanged and 0 is chang- 
ed into 90°—^. Hence. 


the locus of points such that the two x-quadrics through it coalesce, 
is identical with the locus of points for which the two ft -quadrics 
coalesce and is the ruled quartic (4-2) . 

Tlie quartic surface may be generated by a variable line which 
meets Li, Lo, and the conic 

2 iz: 0, x2 tan20 -|- cot20 -f c2 =: 0. 
whose points are all imaginary. 

5. Quadrics of revolution through a pair of imaginary lines. 

If a real quadric (a quadric whose equation is real) passes through 
an imaginary line Li, it passes also through the conjugate imaginary 
line obtained by replacing every complex number in its equations 
by its conjugate. Hence it is only when Li and Lo are conjugate ima- 
ginary lines, that we shall have a system of real quadrics through them, 
and this is the only case we propose to consider here. 


If Li, L 2 are conjugate imaginaries, we may take their equations 
to be 


y imx 
z=zic 


} 


y = — 

Z=: — I 


imx ] 

ic J 


m I, 


where m and c are real numbers. 

By the principle of continuity, the results obtained when Li, Lo are 
real may be expected to hold equally here. Thus, it will be found that 
the axes of quadrics of revolution lie on the paraboloid 

mxy + c (1 — m2) 2 = 0. (51) 

The generators of this paraboloid are 


mx 


y 




X 


C2 

X 


1 


mz 

y 


cz 



- p. 


(52) 


and these correspond to two systems of quadrics as before. It will be 
found, that the equations of the X -and yu -quadrics referred to their 
principal axes are respectively 


X2 + Y2 + —^( 1 + Z2 = -X*-C« 
w \ c*/ 


I 


and 


X* + Y2 + m» (l -^) 


(58) 
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Hence 

Every -quadric and every [i-quadric for which consists 

entirely of imaginary points (that is, is represented by a quad- 
ratic form which is positive definite). If > c^, the -quadrics 
are hyperboloids of one sheet, while if ^ ib c, the quadrics 
are degenerate.^^ (5 4) 

The equation of the quartic which is the locus of points the two 
(or ) quadrics through which are coincident is: 

41 9/71 io 2 \ 2cxyz (1 — m2) 

2:^ + 2:2 (3.2 ^ ^ 2 c2) ^ ^ ' 

m 

_ 1 _ c2 (w* =0 (5-5) 

The case when m = 1, so that, 

Li and are conjugate isotropic lines in parallel planes, 
y =:ix 

z^ic 

is one in which something interesting may be expected to happen. This 
corresponds projectively to quadrics having double contact with a 
conic C and passing through two lines Li, L 2 which meet C. The sec- 
tions of these quadrics by the plane of C have double contact with C at 
the same two points, and there is one quadric which passes through C. 
Accordingly we have one sphere through Li, L^, whose “axis of revolu- 
tion^* is indeterminate, while all other quadrics of revolution through 
Li, Lo have the same rotation-axis, namely the --axis. 

The equation (51) which gives the surface traced by the axes of 
rotation now becomes x y — 0. Every line through the origin and in 
one or other of these planes is an axis of revolution of the sphere 

x^ y^ c^ = Oy (5 6) 

so that, in this case, we have a singular correspondence between the 
“axes of rotation** and the “quadrics** in which all but one of the “axes** 
correspond to the single quadric (5-6) , while the single line x = 0 = y, 
corresponds to the family of quadrics of revolution given by 

x^ + y^ + k (z^ + c^) =0. (5-7) 

If k is negative this gives real hyperboloids of revolution. 

6. One usually associates ellipsoids with imaginary generators, and it is sur- 
prising that there are no ellipsoids through Lp Lo. It is found, however that 
pairs of conjugate imaginary generators on an ellipsoid of revolution are coplanar 
so that there is no ellipsoid of revolution passes through Lj, Lo which are skew, un- 
less Lj, Lg are conjugate isotropic lines, which is the case considered next. 
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By 

S. Ramachandra Rao 
(Annamalai University) 

When a beam of electrons accelerated by an applied potential is 
incident on a metal plate, there are two distinct phenomena happening 
besides many others. One is the emission of secondary electrons and 
the other, the excitation of soft-X-radiation. This paper deals with the 
special case where the applied potential is within a few thousand volts. 
It is well known now that there is a close relation between the two phe- 
nomena although the actual nature of this relation has not been esta- 
blished beyond doubt.’ - Due to the difficulties of measurement and 
the large number of disturbing causes, measurements of the intensities 
and the critical potentials in both phenomena vary with different work- 
ers. However due to a large amount of work done recently in Professor 
0. W. Richardson’s laboratories in King’s College, London, we are get- 
ting more definite pictures of these complicated processes. What I am 
now concerned is with the total intensity of soft X-radiation. 

Richardson and Robertson® undertook a careful examination of this 
question for various elements at potentials ranging up to about 4000 
volts. Nakaya^ extended their work, studied the influence of 
absorbed gases and recorded results of considerable interest con- 
cerning the variation of the intensity of soft X-radiation with applied 
potential. These workers used the photoelectric method of measuring 
the intensity. The soft X-radiation after passing through two con- 
denser plates to filter off ions and electrons, was incident on a well de- 
gassed metal plate; the photoelectrons liberated were collected by a 
shield around the plate, the shield being a few positive volts above the 
plate. A typical curve obtained by Nakaya is shown in Fig. 1. It is 


1. O. W. Richardson, Proc. Roy. Soc., A 128, 63 (1930). 

2. S. R. Rao, Proc. Roy. Soc., A 128, 41 and 57 (1930). 

3. O. W. Richardson and F. S. Robertson, Proc. Roy, Soc., A 115, 280 (1927) 
and A 124, 188 (1929). 

4. U. Nakaya, Proc. Roy. Soc., A 124, 616 (1929). 
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found that as the photoelectric current per unit thermionic current is 
marked against the applied potential, the curve at first increases steadily 
with the potential, then more rapidly and finally tends to become hori- 
zontal. Nakaya has mentioned that the nature of this curve could not 
be explained by any known ideas concerning the Bohr theory of atomic 
structure. It is the aim of this paper to indicate the most probable 
causes which operate in the measurements and give us the observed in- 
tensity curves. 

It is necessary to draw attention here to the work of Richardson 
and Robertson who concluded that at potentials less than about 600 
volts, the intensity of the soft X-radiation varied directly with the 
applied potential. This means that at these potentials the curve con- 
necting the two is a straight line. It is also known from the work of 
Beattie,^ Kramers,*" and others^ that at high potentials the intensity of 
the X-radiation varies as the square of the applied potential. It is thus 
clear that the efficiency should increase with applied potential and in 
no case, could it be possible for it to be nearly constant over a large 
range of potential. This makes it probable that the cause of the satura- 
tion effect lies in the photoelectric plate and not in the anticathode. 

While this question will be dealt with presently in detail, the initial 
changes may be accounted for. Richardson and Rao® have pointed out 
that when the soft X-ray excitation curves are drawn by plotting large 
voltage intervals, there are changes in slope at those potentials corres- 
ponding to the Bohr levels. Taking for example nickel, the energies of 

the Lj Ljj and levels are given by 999, 871 and 935 volts and those 

of the and orbits by 107 and 69 volts.^ Hence at these 

potentials and those corresponding to transitions between the levels 
(restricted by the usual principles of selection) there should be sudden 
changes of slope. The same investigators have also drawn attention to 
the increased radiation caused by multiple impacts, the bombarding elec- 
tron having sufficient energy after resonance encounter to produce 
ionisation or resonance in the same or other atoms. The maximum 
possible value for such double encounters is nearly 2000 volts. It is 
found in Nakaya's curves that there are no alterations of slope after 

5. Beattie, Proc. Roy. Soc., A 89, 314 (1913). 

6. Kramers, Phil. Mag., 46, 836 (1923). 

7. See in this connection M. De Broglie’s X-rays, Eng. translation, p. 91. 

8. O. W. Richardson and S. R. Rao, Proc. Roy. Soc., A 128, 16 (1930). 

9. E. Stoner, Phil. Mag., 2, 97 (1926). 
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about 2000 volts, corresponding to the 2L^ energy. After this poten- 
tial there are no more changes in slope, corresponding to increased 
emission. 

The intensity curves of Richardson and Rao, show that in the soft 
X-ray beam obtained at these potentials the intensity of the characteris- 
tic radiation is very little when compared with that of the continuous 
radiation. For example on page 35 of their paper there are striking 
discontinuities at 825 and 920 volts in the curve for copper. These 
values nearly correspond to transition values between and 

Mj levels and between and ^ levels, the values of 

Thoraeus^^’ for these transitions being 823.7 and 938.6 volts. The in- 
crease in intensity at these critical potentials works to about 4%. What 
should concern us therefore in the measurements of the total intensity 
should be more the continuous radiation. 

There is first the question of absorption at the anticathode itself. 
But considering the probable existence of very large absorption^ ^ of 
the X-rays in the anticathode itself, this co-efficient not varying much 
in the region contemplated, this point is unlikely to have much signifi- 
cance. At the photoelectric target, the case is different. We have here 
first the absorption of the soft X-rays giving rise to photoelectrons and 
the subsequent absorption of these electrons in the medium of the 
plate. We may neglect here the effects of the reflection and scattering 
of the rays on the front surface of the plate. At any rate these alone 
could not account for the saturation effects observed in the intensity 
curves. 

Bandopadhyaya^^ has found that at 350 volts, soft X-rays are almost 
totally absorbed by 1 36 X 10“^ cm. of gold or 7*9 X 10 cm. of alumi- 
nium. This value gives us an idea of the depth of penetration of the 
soft X-rays in the photoelectric target, this depth depending obviously 
on the atomic number of the target element and the mean energy of the 
soft X-ray quantum. We may assume with Richardson and Chalklin,^® 
as a tentative hypothesis, that this average value is approximately 
ih V j or iev The depth of penetration of the soft X-radiation 


10. R. Thoraeus, Phil. Mag., 1, 312 (1926). 

11. O. W. Richardson, Proc. Roy. Soc., A 119, 531 (1928). 

12. G. B. Bandopadhyaya, Proc. Roy. Soc., A 120, 46 (1928). 

13. O. W. Richardson and F. C. Chalklin, Proc. Roy. Soc., A 110, 275 (1926). 
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may therefore be taken as proportional to the applied potential in the 
soft X-ray tube. 

Rudberg^^ has carried out careful experiments on the velocity dis- 
tribution of the photoelectrons produced from metal targets by soft X- 
rays. This photoelectric emission is found to consist of a large group 
of low-velocity electrons and a small number of fast electrons. By ab- 
sorption experiments with a flourite window he showed that the low- 
velocity electrons were produced by soft X-rays and not by ultra- 
violet radiation having the same quantum energy as that of the elec- 
trons. His investigations showed that 80% of the photoelectrons be- 
longed to the slow group and that the mean energy of the group was 
about 6 8 volts. Regarding the second group Rudberg’s accuracy for 
higher voltages was not sufficient to give him much detail in the region 
and therefore no quantitative interpretation could be attached to his 
curves above 70 volts. 

We are not here concerned with the mechanism of the generation 
of the large percentage of low- velocity photoelectrons. We take it as 
an experimentally established fact and proceed to account for the satu- 
ration effects in the soft X-ray photoelectric efficiency curves. Let us 
limit ourselves for the present to the region above 2000 volts after which 
Nakaya does not obtain any further increase in intensity. As was men- 
•tioned above, a large number of observers have investigated the vari- 
ation of the X-ray emission with the applied potential and concluded 
that the intensity of emission of the continuous spectrum increases as 
the square of the potential under similar conditions. The intensity of 
the soft X-radiation may similarly be written as I = aV^. 

This point has been verified by Laird^~* who studied the total energy 
of soft X-rays from a tungsten coated nickel target as a function of 
potential from 40 to 610 volts by observing the duration of thermo- 
luminescence on sensitive solutions. On this basis, we can assume with 
every probability that in a beam of soft X-rays, the distribution of 
energy among the various frequencies is quite similar to that in ordi- 
nary X-rays. If 1^ dv be the intensity of radiation having frequen- 
cies between v and v + dv then d v = 0(v^ — v) dv (1) 

where C is a constant depending on the nature of the anticathode and 

is the high frequency limit given by eV = fi v If we further apply 
^ o» 


14. E. Rudberg, K. Svensk. Vet. Handl., 7, 1 (1929). 

15. E. R. Laird, Phy. Rev., 29, 41 (1927). 
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Richardson’s equation^® for the number of photoelectrons (No) emitted 
by ultraviolet light of unit intensity, 

v')/v« (2) 

v' being the threshold frequency, we can easily show that in the region 
of soft X-rays, the number of photoelectrons emitted is directly propor- 
tional to the applied potential for any given anticathode.^^ Hence we 

write No— a' V where a' is a constant equal to ^/^CC' approxi 

ft V 

mately. 

These photoelectrons are produced within the photoelectric plate 
and if we assume that these are all formed at a given depth beneath 
the surface, there will be absorption of the photoelectrons as this depth 
increases progressively as V is increased. This suggests therefore for 
N, the number of photoelectrons emitted from the front surface of the 
plate, the expression 

N Noe-^v or a' Vs-'^v (3) 

io 

The photoelectric current per unit thermionic current, say R, 

it 

becomes Ne. This leads us to the equation 

R=zRoE-^^= a'Ve-^v (4) 

In the low voltage region, the photoelectrons are obviously pro- 
duced from the first few layers. Hence the exponential factor becomes 
negligible thus leading to the experimentally established fact that R 
varies directly as V. 


At higher potentials, the exponential function attains much greater 
importance and explains the bending round of the photoelectric intens- 
ity curves. From (4) it follows that 




a- V 

“ 2-3026 


If therefore, we plot points between logto R/V and V, we should get a 
straight line, if our arguments are true. On Fig. 2, are drawn graphs 
between these quantities for manganese and nickel, using Nakaya’s data 
in the region above 2000 volts, cobalt being the photoelectric detector. 
It is found that the curves are in both cases straight lines. Since /9 


16. O. W. Richardson, Phil. Mag., 24, 570 (1912). 

17. See for example G. B. Bandopadhyaya, loc. cit., p. 57. 
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depends only on the material of the detector, we find that the slopes of 
the two straight lines are equal. The slope is also negative, just what 
is suggested by the above equation. It follows from this discussion that 
if the applied potential is increased to values higher than 4500 volts, 
the intensity curves will bend round and show a decrease in the R 
values. It would be interesting to test this conclusion by experiment. 

The close analogy between the soft X-ray intensity curves and se- 
condary electron emission intensity curves has been pointed out by the 
author^® in a recent paper. In the latter case, we should consider the 
absorption of the primary electrons and the secondary electrons. Thus 
much larger absorption coefficients are involved here. It seems reason- 
able therefore to expect the maximum effects at lower potentials than 
in the case of soft X-ray excitation. This is just what is observed, most 
of the secondary electron curves showing a maximum in the neighbour- 
hood of 500 volts. 

Finally there is the question of the absorption coefficients for slow 
electrons calculated from the curves in Fig. 2. Unfortunately our know- 
ledge of the depth of penetration and absorption coefficients for soft 
X-rays is not precise enough to permit a rigorous calculation of these 
quantities. But rough calculations indicate that we are dealing with 
the right order of magnitudes. 

It is proposed to discuss the total secondary electron curves from 
an identical point of view in a future paper. 


18. In the course of publication in the Proc. Roy. Soc. See however S. R. Rao, 
Phys. Rev., 41, 374 (1932). 
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Observations on the Stomatal distribution and 
the rate of transpiration in Wilting Leaves 

By 

T. S. Raghavan 
(Annamalai University) 

INTRODUCTION 

Rates of transpiration in leaves present many interesting features 
and various are the investigations that have been made to find out if any 
direct relationship exists between these and the distribution and be- 
haviour of stomata. Thanks to the researches of Francis Darwin, (1) 
Knight, (6) Maximov, (7) and others we are now in full possession of 
a large amount of information pertaining to this question. Muenscher, 
(9) was one of the early investigators into the problem. He made ob- 
servations on a large number of plants, but was unable to establish any 
definite and direct relationship between the rate of transpiration and the 
number of stomata per unit area of leaf surface, or the size of the stoma- 
tal pores. Similar conclusions have been arrived at by Maximov and 
his co-workers. 

Little has however been done by way of investigation into the pro- 
bable relation between the rate of water loss per unit area of leaf sur- 
face, and the number of stomata in leaves, where the water lost by 
transpiration is not replenished, i.e., in leaves subjected to wilting. It 
is assumed that in such leaves the rate of transpiration is uniformly high 
in the initial stage, after which there is a sudden drop. This is generally 
correlated to the opening of the stomatal pores, during which time the 
rate of water loss is very high, and their closure, after which the trans- 
piration being purely cuticular, there is a sudden drop in the rate. In 
other words it is a purely physical phenomenon, depending entirely on 
the number and size of the stomatal pores, and if a graph should be 
drawn showing the relation between the time intervals and the respec- 
tive rates of transpiration, it should be possible to read off from the 
curves the exact place, and therefore the time, at which the closure of 
the stomata takes place in the different leaves of a plant, and in the leaves 
of different plants. It was with the object of finding out if the case was 
so, that the present investigation was taken up. As the problem is closely 
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associated vrith the distribution of stomata over the leaf surface, a more 
or less detailed study of stomatal distribution was made in the various 
plants examined, and therefore some space is devoted to this aspect of 
the question. 

In the course of the investigation different types of plants were 
taken up so as to find out if any relationship could be established be- 
tween the stomatal distribution in the various groups on the one hand, 
and their respective rates of water loss on the other and if any light 
could be thrown on the problem of xeromorphy. 

STOMATAL DISTRIBUTION. 

Observations on the following plants have been made. 

1. Hibiscus rosa sinensis. 

2. Thespesia populnea. 

3. Mangifera indica. 

4. Ficus bengalensis . 

5. Amarantus species. 

6. Cissus quadrangularis. 

7. Rhizophora mucronata. 

8. Bruguiera caryophylloides. 

9. Suaeda maritima. 

10. Avicennia officinalis. 

11. Sesuvium Portulacastrum. 

The method of observation and counting of stomata do not present 
any features of special interest. The method of Lloyd, (5) of rapidly 
fixing a strip of epidermis in absolute alcohol was adopted and the usual 
method of counting with the cross line eye piece micrometer and the 
stage micrometer was followed. In each of the plants the leaf at the 
extreme apex of the stem and the tenth leaf from the top were examin- 
ed. And in each of these leaves the number of stomata per square milli- 
meter at the tip, middle and the base of both the surfaces of the lamina 
was calculated. 

In plants 1 to 4 i.e., ordinary mesophytes, the stomata are confined 
to the lower surface. In Cissus quadrangularis a xerophyte of the 
succulent type stomata occur on both the surfaces of the blade as also in 
Amarantus. Among the halophytes, except in Suaeda and S. portu- 
lacastrum, stomata are present only on the lower surface. In all the 
cases where stomata occur on both the sides, the number on the lower is 
greater than on the upper, the only exception being S. portulacastrum. 
In all the plants that were examined the average number of stomata 
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per unit area in the first leaf is greater than the tenth leaf from the 
top, the only exceptions being Thespesia populnea and S. portulacastrum 
in both of which, the number on the tenth leaf slightly exceeds that in 
the first leaf. This point is in general accordance with the observations 
of Yapp (14) . In each leaf or on each surface of the leaf blade the num- 
ber of stomata per unit area is greatest in the middle of the lamina. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE RATES OF WATER LOSS. 

The method adopted for making a comparative study of the rates 
of transpiration was as follows: — (In most cases weighings were made of 
the first as well as the tenth leaf from the top at definite intervals of 
time. Before commencement of the weighings the outlines of the leaves 
were carefully traced on a graph sheet and the surface exposed for 
transpiration by the respective leaves was computed by counting the 
number of squares and reducing the number to a standard unit, i.e., sq. 
cms. This was doubled in order to represent the area exposed by both 
the surfaces of the leaf. From these the respective rates of water loss in 
milligrams per hour per hundred square centimetres of leaf surface were 
calculated for the corresponding time intervals. For the first three or 
four hours weighings were made at short intervals of thirty minutes 
or less, and the rate of transpiration at the end of each time interval 
was calculated. In addition to this the rate of water loss at the end of 
24 and in some cases 48 hours was also found out. 

An examination of the average rates of transpiration of the differ- 
ent plants for the first three hours, reveals that in mature leaves the 
rates vary within a range of 20 and 100. It is remarkable that in the 
group of halophytes the rate of water loss is greater as a whole than in 
even the mesophytes. This is opposed to the traditional belief that 
plants of the saline marsh are xerophilous, i.e., possess structural adapta- 
tions to minimise transpiration. Schimper, (13) observes that the pre- 
sence of Sodium chloride in the soil produces xerophytic structures re- 
sulting in a reduced transpiration. Maximov, (7) has shown that in 
xerophytes of a non cactus like type the intensity of transpiration is 
much greater than in plants growing under normal soil and atmospheric 
conditions. Delf, (2) working on halophytes came to a similar conclu- 
sion, that the old definition of xerophytes as plants of dry habitas exhibit- 
ing adaptations for a decrease of transpiration was not true and that as 
far as halophytes were concerned, they are xerophilous in that ‘with the 
help of certain structural modifications they can continue to perform 
their vital functions when exposed to climatic conditions involving atmos- 
pheric or edaphic drought, or both.’ Neither by the stomatal frequency 
nor by the rate of transpiration can we class these halophytes as true 
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xerophytes, if the term is to convey the meaning that such plants are 
characterised by a low stomatal frequency and reduced transpiration. 
According to the table, No. II the number of stomata per unit area in 
these halophytes is not very much less than in the former. In Avicennia 
officinalis, it is as many as between 300 and 400 per millimetre. It is 200 
per sq. mm. in Bruguiera, 200 in Thespesia, 185 in Hibiscus, 100 in 
Rhizophora. In spite of their succulence etc., these cannot be called 
xerophytic in the sense in which a succulent Cactus can be. In this 
type the intensity of transpiration is much lower as also the stomatal 
frequency. Amongst the plants examined Cissus quadrangularis comes 
near this type. In this the average number of stomata per sq. mm. is 
less than the others as also the rate of water loss. It is about 30 per 
sq. mm. in the stem region. The high water content of the cells of the 
halophytes and the presence of the water storage tissue which some- 
times occupies more than half the thickness of the lamina, as in the 
case of S. portulacastrum, though so very much like the case in cactus, 
is not obviously a means to minimise transpiration but serves to resist 
drought. Haberlandt, (3) points out that during wilting, photosynthesis 
is carried on in these plants at the expense of the water in the storage 
tissue and thus they are able to withstand drought conditions for a 
considerable time. 

Of these four halophytes B. caryophylloides shows the least average 
rate of water loss, though the number of stomata per unit area in that 
plant is the greatest , i.e., about 220 per sq. mm. next only to Avicennia 
officinalis. In Rhizophora mucronata it is only about 100 per sq. mm. In 
addition to this, it has been observed by Mullan, (11) that the stomata in 
B. caryophylloides are less markedly xerophytic than in R. mucronata. If 
the escape of water through the stomata of a leaf subjected to wilting is 
a purely physical process, the rate of loss of water in B. caryophylloides 
should be higher. That it is not so is revealed on reference to the table I. 
This indicates that the rate of water loss cannot be solely attributed to 
the stomatal frequency. 

This difference in the respective rates of transpiration could only be 
explained by the difference in the water content in the leaves of the 
two paints in question. Knight, (6) who investigated into the relation 
between the rate of transpiration and the water content of the leaf, has 
found out that a high water content tended to increase transpiration and 
a lower one, to decrease it. According to the observations of Mullan 
(10) the aqueous tissue in B. caryophylloides is restricted to a single 
hypodermal tissue, less than l|9th of the thickness of the lamina, while 
in R. mucronata it occupies more than 1|3 of the total thickness. Hence 
perhaps the higher intensity of transpiration in the latter. It is also to 
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be observed that in these halophytes there is no sudden and great fall 
in the rate of loss of water even after 24 hours. E.g. In Avicennia offici- 
nalis the average rate for the first three hours is about 80 mgms. per hour 
per 100 sq. cms. of leaf surface, and at the end of the first day the rate 
is about 60. In S. portulacastrum the corresponding figures are about 
70 and 60. R. mucronata, 60 and 40. Amongst the mesophytes on the 
other hand the drop is marked. In T. populnea from about 50 at the 
end of the first three hours, there is a drop to 16 at the close of a day. 
This shows beyond doubt, the drought resistant nature of these plants, 
and the lack of any sudden and marked drop in the rate, must naturally 
be due to the lack of any appreciable fall in the water content of the 
cells of the leaf. While it is likely that there is some relation between 
the water content of the leaf and the closure of the stomata and there- 
fore the rate of transpiration (Haberlandt) , from the facts on hand 
it is reasonable to infer that the drop in the rate is primarily due 
to the fall in the water content, which later on brings about a closure of 
the stomata which fact further tends to decrease the rate of loss of 
water. That the stomata are not entirely and directly responsible for 
the rate of transpiration is clear not only from the fact that in a plant 
with a low stomatal frequency, the rate of water loss is higher than 
in a closely allied genus where it is higher. The same phenomenon is 
noticed as will be pointed out subsequently, even in the different leaves 
of the same plant. It is therefore more probable, that during wilting 
the water content of the leaf begins to decrease ahead of the closure of 
the stomata, and it is this decrease in water content that brings about a 
fall in the rate of the water loss. The closure of the stomata takes 
place only later on and very gradually leads to a further reduction of 
transpiration. According to Maximov all these chain of phenomena are 
not to be regarded as cause and effect “but themselves the result of 
some external factor probably the diminished water supply’\ 

RATE OF LOSS OF WATER IN THE FIRST AND THE TENTH LEAF 

In most of the species examined the average rate of water loss sus- 
tained by the tenth leaf in the initial three hours exceeds that lost by 
the first leaf from the top. Three out of the four halophytes exhibit 
this peculiarity. In the others all except Thespesia populnea and 
Amarantus show this. If it is tried to establish any relation between 
the rate of water loss and the respective leaves, it is found that in spite 
of the general higher stomatal frequency of the upper leaf, the rate of 
transpiration in them is less than in the respective tenth leaves. Even 
in leaves like T. populnea and S. portulacastrum which depart from the 
rest, in their tenth leaf showing a lesser intensity of transpiration, there 
12 
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is a corresponding departure from the others in point of stomatal distri- 
bution i.e., in these two plants alone the stomatal frequency in the lower 
leaves is more than in the upper leaves. While comparing 
the two halophytes, Rhizophora and Bruguiera it was point- 
ed out that in the one with a lower number of stomata per 
sq. mm., the rate of loss of water was greater; here also the 
same thing is noticeable. This is opposed to the conception that in leaves 
subjected to wilting, the escape of water through the stomata which in the 
initial stages remain open, is a purely physical process and as such the 
rate of loss of water sustained by the leaves should be directly propor- 
tional to the number of stomata per unit area. Knight (6) was unable to 
find out any such relationship. So also Muenscher (9) who after work- 
ing on more than 8 species with a wide range of stomatal distribution, 
was unable to estabUsh any constant relation between the amount of 
water loss in mgms. per sq. decimetre of leaf surface, and the number of 
stomata per unit area or their size. The difference in behaviour of the 
first and the tenth leaves could only be explained by the water content 
theory of Knight (6) . It is likely that in most plants the water content 
of the first leaf is less than in the leaves below and hence perhaps the 
increased rate of transpiration exhibited by the lower leaves. That such 
a difference in the water content exists among the leaves at various 
levels of the stem, has been recorded by Maximov and Krasnoselsky — 
Maximov (8) . According to them the water content goes on increas- 
ing from the upper leaves to the lower leaves. 

The reason why in the two cases T. populnea and S. portulacastrum 
the rates of transpiration in the lower leaves is, unlike the rest of the 
plants, less than in the upper leaves is not clear. But it is interesting 
that this departure from the rest in regard to the rate of water loss is 
associated with a corresponding departure in point of stomatal distri- 
bution. For it is in these two plants that the stomatal frequency of the 
lower leaves is slightly greater than the top leaves. This is of course 
opposed to the general observations of Salisbury (12) and Yapp (14) 
with reference to stomatal distribution in leaves at different levels of the 
stem. It may be that these two facts have something to do with one an- 
other or in these two the water content of the upper leaves is more, and 
hence perhaps their higher rate of water loss. Whatever it is due to, 
it is evident that even in wilting leaves it is not the stomata that seem 
to control entirely the loss of water sustained by them and therefore 
cannot be explained away as a mere physical process. That it is some- 
thing arising out of the internal adjustments of the cells of the leaf is 
rendered possible of inference, by the rates of transpiration being re- 
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lated in some way to the respective stomatal indices. According to 

Salisbury (12)1— + e ) ^ where S is the number of stomata per 

unit area, E is the number of epidermal cells in the same area and I the 
Stomatal Index. A scrutiny of the Table will reveal, that the lower the 
intensity of transpiration the higher the stomatal index. In R. mucro- 
nata for example, the rate of water loss in the first leaf is about 60 mgms. 
per hour per 100 sq. cms. of leaf surface. The corresponding stomatal 
index is about 6.3. The respective figures for the tenth leaf are 93.8 and 
5. In Thespesia also where there is a departure from the rest, both in 
respect of stomatal frequency and the rates of transpiration in the first 
and the tenth leaves, it is found that this rule is adhered to. In this the 
rate of water loss in the first and the tenth leaves are respectively about 

59 and 49 and the stomatal indices 18 and 22. And this is found to be 
the case with all the other plants investigated. There seems to be 
therefore some sort of inverse relationship between the rate of trans- 
piration (R) , and the stomatal Index (I) ; the greater the rate of trans- 
piration, the less the stomatal Index. That some such relation exists 
between R and S, has already been indicated. Leaves having a 
smaller stomatal frequency (S) , show a higher rate of water loss (R) . 
In Rhizophora, in the 1st leaf S 133 (per sq. mm.) R for that leaf is 

60 (mgms. per 100 sq. cms. leaf surface) . In the 10th leaf from the top 
S = 103, R ::::: 94. In Bruguiera 1st leaf S — 220 R = 33, 10th loaf 
S ™ 198 R = 63. In Avicennia, 1st leaf S — 400 R ==: 57, 10th leaf S = 300 
R — 85. Similarly for the other plants, as would be seen from Table I. 
Therefore a kind of inverse relation exists between R on the one hand, 
and S and I on the other, though it is not in the least suggested that 
R is inversely proportional to either S or I, in which case R must 
vary as I/S or l/I which is not so. All that can be said from the 
figures on hand, is that the greater the stomatal frequency, the less the 
rate of water loss, and the greater the stomatal Index. If therefore R 
holds something of an inverse relationship with I as well as S, then it is 
obvious that S and I must be more or less directly related. The greater 
the stomatal frequency (S), the greater also the stomatal Index (I), 
though once again it must be said that it is a purely emperical rela- 
tionship and that the relationship is not one of direct proportion in 
which case S/I must be constant. This very nature of the expression 
for I which is dependent upon the number, not only of the stomata (S) 
but also of the epidermal cells (E) per unit area of leaf surface, indi- 
cates that if I is directly related to S then E must not be a variable. It 
must more or less be a constant number. Table II shows that there is 
not much variation in the number of epidermal cells per unit area of a 
particular leaf surface, though the number of stomata is subject to a cer- 
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tain amount of variation in the different parts of the lamina. This rela- 
tionship which the rate of transpiration holds with the stomatal index, 
indicates that far from being a simple process of evaporation depending 
on the number and size of the stomatal pores, the phenomenon of escape 
of water even from wilting leaves should be regarded as an outcome of 
the ‘internal adjustment of the living cells* (4) . That the rate holds a de- 
finite relation to the epidermal cells is a point in favour of this contention. 
Further support is lent to this view, by the fact that the rates of loss of 
water in the different leaves instead of being uniformly high in the ini- 
tial stage of wilting, and then dropping after a certain time, without any 
more rise in the rate, show actual fluctuations at different time inter- 
vals. The graphs exhibit these fluctuations in the rates of transpiration 
for the first 3 hours. According to the usual conception there ought to 
be no such rise and fall in the rates of transpiration in wilting leaves, 
the water loss being supposed to be due to the open stomata in the 
beginning and cuticular transpiration after the stomata have closed. 
That there are such rises and falls in the rates of transpiration of leaves 
of an intact plant, various authors have pointed out, the latest of whom 
are Inamdar and Dabral (4). They have found that the depression in 
the rate of transpiration in the middle of the day when the rate of evapo- 
ration was at its maximum had no reference to the behaviour of the 
stomata a fact already established by Muenscher (9) Knight (6) and 
Maximov (7) . These fluctuations in the rate of transpiration cannot be 
correlated to any external factor or internal anatomical peculiarity and 
therefore Inamdar and Dabral come to the conclusion that these are ‘the 
result of an adjustment of internal conditions, in the evaporating leaf.* 
In the leaves subjected to wilting conditions it is found as is shown in 
the graphs that these fluctuations do exist till a certain pe- 
riod after severence from the plant. As far as the writer 
could investigate, these fluctuations have not been noted and 
therefore not explained. These rises and falls in the rates of 
water loss till a particular time do not certainly fit in with 
the conception that in wilting leaves the rate of fall is uniformly high 
in the beginning, and afterwards there is a sudden and a sharp fall cor- 
related with the closure of the stomata. Lack of direct relationship be- 
tween the stomatal frequency and the rate of water loss in wilting leaves 
much in the same way as in leaves of an intact plant, has already been 
pointed out. These fluctuations are seen only till a certain time and 
this time varies with the particular plant. After this period there is a 
gradual lowering of the rate, and there is no more rise in it afterwards. 
That this decided reduction in the rate of transpiration after reaching 
which there is no more rise, is due to the permanent and marked dec- 
rease in the water content of the leaf, there can be little doubt. In the 
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opinion of the writer therefore, as long as this optimum lowness of water 
content is not reached the leaf behaves like an ordinary intact leaf. 
The slight lowering of water content in the initial stages of desiccation 
does not seem to affect the leaf very much and hence in spite of this 
slight water deficit in the cells, the leaf carries on and shows all the 
characteristics of a leaf in which water is replenished as it is lost by 
transpiration. It has already been suggested that it is this water deficit 
that is primarily responsible for the lowering of the rate of water loss, 
though the closure of the stomata which takes place only later, decreases 
the rate further. It does not therefore seem reasonable to attribute the 
loss of water in wilting leaves at least till a certain period, say 3 hours, 
to purely physical causes. They behave very much like ordinary leaves 
and exhibit all their characteristics in regard to rate of loss of water etc. 
And these fluctuations in the rates at the initial stages cannot be ex- 
plained by anything other than that of a result of the internal adjustment 
of the cells the slight diminution in whose water content, does not in the 
beginning affect the intensity of transpiration. The slowing down of trans- 
piration, the decrease of water content, and the closing of stomata consti- 
tute a ‘complex chain of phenomena’ which are not directly related as 
cause and effect. In wilting leaves after a certain stage the resistance 
‘to the yielding up of water vapour to the intercellular spaces increases* 
and at the same time the water content of the cells of the leaf and trans- 
piration begin to decrease ‘the former however some what earlier.’ 
‘This decrease of water content involves the gradual closing of the sto- 
mata which in turn leads to a further reduction of transpiration and 
may finally result in a decrease of the water deficit which started this 
complex chain of phenomena’ (7). Till therefore the stomata are com- 
pletely closed the wilting leaves behave much in the same way as 
ordinary leaves of an intact plant. The water loss is not directly pro- 
portional to the number of stomata per unit area though they may re- 
main open during the initial stages of wilting. The water content of 
the leaf seems to control the rate of water loss, and it is this which sub- 
sequently brings about the closure of the stomata, which fact only tends 
to reduce the transpiration rate further, and therefore it is only a se- 
condary factor. A slight decrease of the water content, as in the initial 
stages of wilting, does not seem to affect the rate of water loss, and pro- 
bably the stomatal pores also, and hence the wilting leaf for a certain 
time — and this varies with different plants — shows all the characteris- 
tics — the vagaries— of an ordinary transpiring leaf of an intact plant. 
On the water deficit reaching its maximum, the time taken for which is 
variat>le for different plants, no fluctuations are observable in the 
rate of loss of water, and beyond this, there is only a uniform decline in 
the rate and no more rise. 
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SUMMARY 

1. Observations on stoma tal distribution of different k;inds of plants 
are made. The stomatal frequency in the halophytes is not in any way 
less than in the other mesophytic plants and in some cases it is more. 
In general the number of stomata per unit area in the middle region 
of the lamina is more than in the tip or base of it. 

2. The average rate of water loss for the first three hours after 
severence from the plant exhibited by the halophytes is slightly more 
than that of the ordinary plants. How far the halophytes can 
be regarded as Xerophilous is discussed. 

3. Amongst the halophytes that which has a low stomatal fre- 
quency exhibits a higher average rate of water loss. The possible re- 
lation of the rate of transpiration with the water content of the cells of 
the leaf is indicated. 

4. The same is proved in connection with the rate of transpiration 
in the first and the tenth leaves of a plant. In both these the rate (R) 
has more or less an inverse relation with S and I. (No. of stomata 
per sq. mm. and the Stomatal index) . 

5. The rate of loss of water in individual leaves instead of being 
uniformly high in the beginning and then dropping suddenly, shows 
rise and fall till a certain time. This along with the lack of any direct 
relationship between the rate of water loss in wilting leaves and the 
number and distribution of stomata is taken to indicate that the loss 
of water from a wilting leaf is not a simple process of evaporation but 
that till the maximum water deficit, which varies with different plants 
is reached, it behaves like a transpiring leaf of an intact plant. The sub- 
sequent closure of the stomata only tends to decrease the rate of water 
loss further, and therefore is of secondary importance. 

The writer in conclusion, has great pleasure in tendering his grate- 
ful thanks to Dr. T. Ekambaram, M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab), for many use- 
ful suggestions while this investigation was being made. 
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ulLu. ^tma ^uLi pQuujir gt^u^- @Q//f Q<9^ih'j(^fB^frs&T^ 

603104 seSufTU^ QLUfrLLL^60)eiJ^^<3)G03LJDUJfT^L£i. <9€39s^GfT QlOauLu^U U(T(£l6ii ^6\}(T jr)fi[;&Sr 

uSdi^j irrr ^eotr^ih ^lLl^s ^/oui-ju Quiod QuiQ^d* 

^k-jd^k i3 pk ^ gj/r Qs^fTi^fS/rtLi^f^^Gtr tneofft eresruir^ ' SLhuQearear £iiisi 
(^ihuQeareor^di srr^'Qtu/TLLL—dsk^ppQeoreoTg^'LD^ sr^^ih ufTLJ^tLjix>, ^Gun 
p i<sLuiT<su u jeosBuSlev (^aear <9^ujud ^<i(^d(^ Gun ^p^d '3k./]9aSI(^pp'26viLj ld ^p/rjr 
uDfTsdQGfT^mQ ^QjiT Qiuek ^Qfffip SipiBpe3jQn6gr ^ <9k.giiQjiT0QpetriT. 

'Sfr&ftQioiTLLL-dsk-jdpGor^ 6i^p wfrQ(T^(T^ uiTL^QpimQi^ear^uD. 6siT6fftQajek 

r^ds(T6\)ji^Q^d^ isu3LSa,neiBioiT6S3[rd (^pl uuear Qurr^OiDGsr g^jih LD^frwQsn uop 

^ajiToj Dr. £-• QgU’ <9^fTuSf5rrsiDpuJu&>iT<ft€k ' pdsujfTsu uirecsfl ^ 320ld udsp^p 

s!u/i9 iLjerrefT ts^Qs^i^d (^p^uLS^eofleor pjj^ajei'frih- ^esHuSl 63111 ^ aec/f LceVffiQujem u 

J3jjp Qji^rriG^Ll.is^^^e>m^me(rQd>^u ^ih Gidisj^ p(7i?60T /i9uj 4 Su^dQear pQptr 

Q&ieaflp psmu^to^viSiGfr a eij piraamd Qs^dju^GfrfrQuj ^ Q^earffi/ Q^PS 

uj6frd(^ih^ Gredr^ Qppp(^pl ugs3uu^6B)1-.uj QQ/smufTeSGor rr- ppis^u..>nQuj ' ijD6\)ff)6> 0is/ 

<9k^pa6or peor^/frd^^ Giearu O.F/F^ti9^ 26 ld 4^l0ii) udAp^ev 

' 3k^<s>p(^d(^ j3f[B&psoeiS3 0uSsii!^6(r ^QundfT jS'bsor Qp p £ijr iLi^n a QsfrQp 

pGoreor- u^ud(p)uuj^IT iEd& ^sud QuiOi'frp p p Q) ff 6 or pj QJuuj 

ifiu^UULlL^^, ^^€\} a'^LLA&T Q A H Ul9 gS d) ^ d A^ LD A^beTT QiOQpd p 

ueay^uj ^piTffd&'^uSlGV "€iveij€wp^ Aueivs})^ QpGiSetDUj GrQpipQ^^eSlpprriT 

fi^/f S6\)ih . • . Afr6oSiL\<3a3L-iU LDeVffiiLjetDu.ojiriT ^dpd At^dAAAirsijfTp^A^ Quit 

^fT» Ae:SuQu(T^LDfr&r t^GSi d pevu pdAk^ppir GiGorpj AfTomuu^Qppj ^ 6T€orp 

^0 QAfTwAdpir Qp^sir tsrQppluSlQ^LJup^^ih eiJGSliqpupAuuQLh- (Qa/b 

Vol. 26. P. 345 ufT/TAA.) 

^Guu^ i 3 pu€S 3 uu upfS 'K&rQeutmuiT^ eS ( t^ p ^ iq 603 c u u ^ u iSl ear QpA 

Gl^6S>ir 1-U3 UAApfido. 'Ax^ppiT, Q AIT ^Q pA p603pA AlTlTfkp LDSOOT^yird QAlEl(^dp 

LD€BT€or6ar &eiJA(EJA eiJ6mu.tTiT(^ip6S Qtoedr uQierflL^ih ^ihueod Bk.pp ezr^sar 

€ar(T^eirir eoetiprflppeSleor * ^ihueod Ak^dpOGorGsru Quujit Qu/rpeoreor ereorffii 
^irrrujd&uSleo G3J60€0S3 jit jpJQjfrd ’ GTmQpQppuuLLis^(^ppp(^ ^pirirth 90 
Asmc^Qeoui- 

SbsoB ^ IDGOffieifQ^d < 9 k.pp 60 r ^ € 160 ru 60 )p ‘ LD6mGB3G3l63l(T^d Ak-ppeor ^ €T€Orffil 
uiru.Qu>fTfi ^lLl^s sk^ppif iSpiBp mbl/t LD&formeijQiuear pi sk^peiitrQ^Qpmir^ 
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g)©//f jb Q<9 ^iei(^ib^ LojriSlio lSIs ereto^d (^dlihu^^p LSIpik^QjjrfTjS 

eSeor^ ^errcmLouSp s^eSl sjtsu Qurr^tu eni^uSlear/blu i^^GSieu iBsiflm semeoaflQ^ii^ 
<9^isisn Gear ear u€)j6fffiL^u) Q^rr^eo eub^air- LSlearLf ^iBiBsiHQevQiu 

sirfSiQsiuQear^ueiJ^ear ojemuSis etiaessPiiiSesflmesr Q^etrir p as&SuSlujpjp/ 

LLfTpp^th Qljp(J^it> ^ifEeoTfbletDUJu Ljevuu(A)p<3>p GufT(^LL®s sfriEiQsiuear 
QldQ€0it(j^ QsfTetDsu um^earir- 

Lj^eaiuV<s'- ^(SSii^iU'ok QuiT(j^ifj^i dF.ui6iiir^^ 

(^<35^ p Q S^Ljifi QlUil lLl-.€, /Jh. ^^Sssi ^ 

^<s9<is&fl ^iea) 3 i<i(^Lb ^(sQcrfi r{fQ sai u 
LjeSiiQ^iuiT QserrL^u u.ndS 

(ooVJpULtiu <aQllJif)^3al1 ^bJ Q tBlLlc^'yiQ ID p 

iT i?») n u9 IT ^ Q^ff OS) > 11 Q 301' s&j? ® lu fr ih‘^ 3> fi' sin . ^ ^ 

Clear Qs^rr ^LnimL^ev <SPp<sBQLLpQ'SmL Qs^djiL^&rrreOfSliueOiTii)- 

g)fiWiJ ^ s€\}eSl p^p^toOTS QslLl^ eiSdaLD Q -nr^ek ^eneoiDiueaii^p pear ^ 
^ea>sndsefru Lfeosi/iT p^suu fnurrdQujQprrL^eaiLDUJiT^ ^ pear ^ ldscot (^Qevirp^isj 
<s^s(^u Qurrpsa^ffltuir/Tsei^LD /BujuSppearek- Qs^ir ^eareoisnuSl p sk^ppir iBirQi^rr 
pjih emL'CeSI u>t(£)(^ QpuLjQLDUj^i^/T ereku^ • (ippib ib&jwu/tQiej s e6j uGuf^Lcrr 
(o)(^Lli_i <9?i^ppear^ eiear^d ' puS^ lairsijeviT 3=fftea)p^d G^iLiLi&r jULJu(i}tb‘ ^d 
sk^penp uSlaJiir uitu^oj 'eijfTLLsex9 QsmmL^ uDearearear enetren^ iBirQu)- iBmLrseS 

u/tQ rsfrilQurrev ’ eiear^LL Fr-iLi^QtuQpu^d Q^LuiLi&r Q/eSlqpjp^jLD- 

^isjffjiearii) ^ e^eSiUfSenrreo QldldulLl- ^lLl^s s^ppir Q^^rr i^Qin<fiTasirtTQaj 
eSldQ{rL£)6ar~ ^wsmu-iriki (^(cevrrp^iEisear . ^iremu.fri}) irirr^n rr-rrm QppeSlLU QpQjir 
s/reo d^u) ^euiT<^ek QeupfSeoiUj eS^eadsu ueo u urru^eai it> QLL^jLuei/fTA&r 

Q&/iim(S(v<35frLl. Q^ieiQ LjDppiLJD upu6V ^ e\) e stFi lu p fS , eicmeasflpdp uLiL^iKis^tii 
enrfleoiff^ai^ih Quppjd QpuLfQLnuu L/oV®//f p'^Si/nfTuj eSemEiQearir* 

^p{Q)eo l 6)^ ^jpjiDfTuGudj^uj ^&jiT pkfreafi spfEj ^ ^uulLl^ Ljevei/irs^r 
^QiLD^s-eeijiB jpeari-( pippsijfB p^uuLLL-.ear ir- §)eij<oa)jd(^jblp^p ' pi£l ^ iBaeneon 
3ff}ea)p^uS)p iq&r<sfrsnpea)p rsfrih erppid Qsn&reffiear ^qht QuireSId seSI(^fr,serfi6ar 
p^eoiuj tjjpjp^ eudpfrQ^earup^^em ^^emeoiLoGujearQ p Q>i/rehefr(de)/sm(St}>‘ 
eSIev 'e<a9(^ea)ir QeuLLL-QetiidmL^aQLDm pj Gffip(^ear<sa)p enuibm QppeShufriT u/ripuj^K 
^ s eSI 3^eiT LU p p pQ u IT pj LjeoenQ n^eon (T^ih Gei(^(snu i eiearp p^uiSlear 

Si^d s.rmruuGii) uiTL^evs&r ^pp(^d ^aearpj usq^Q ear pear- ^ea)pu tSear 
upfSQiu LSlear^ekQefrrr^ih. * §)f€botQl^it^qp Qpi^ispjp^ aSpdjsu QurriLQ 
QojLKSppQarr seiSGiunLlL^d a^pp eoBev"^ ^ eidsrpj ufn^tqmefreai/T- 

^snpdj^sojSius Ql^uu^ uunGpeafiebr - |g)oy/r ^dsrreop pj&rerr Qurrs^d seSi 
i^irs'Beirp , 3 '^QLu(Sd 6 sQeniTLLL^rrLD^ Qp'2enu9Qe\>Q(u Q&retfl Quu^dpeariT eiearuQp- 

G^FiL^eauju lurr prrgLLirsd GsiremQ uevir g)®/6B)j7 iqii) L^<fsQi^iF^)€a)UjiLj 
uSfem-ppju ueo QuaeSId isea>p<s^dsfru Lf^eardpjeaiLrdsu Lj(^wpearrr- ^fsiimear 
ijS'^eaarppp^p • puS^ fBiT4SiieoiT 'Srifletop ^ QppeSluj ueoitpuj pireoa&flp Qua ^lu 6^rek jpi 
serBeo- ^ojd ^emeaund seSI(^ea>[ru Quap/Slendpeard ereku ^PLuiBjQsaeaan^aeaur 
iLf LDOjir ^ u ji easB ea>uj iL^ &puiSlppjd '(^Qeoap^isjsear LS&r^errppuS^i^p^ uau^p 
Qu(T^LLuirea8B Qpu^p s^weeSI seSd>sFd ir&iiTp^ uireud, Qs^(^Qsr&js(^ Q^djp 
Q^a^ek ^(T^uQuturT erekpi aufiSiupi^p L^eOi^(gLh- 
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jb Q<9=fT ^LDsaremirst^ ^'SsBuruj/b/D LD^uLj ^^esr it eresr^ 

Q^(t^ jpjQ jr)^‘ (^(^eoiTji^fEJsear ^uqeoiSHT Qu(f^LDiTeor ^ u^irLhi-iJJ^€0)^<3><b 

Qsfrekeu^^ (^u(7^sa)LDStf)UJ tq<siDu^ujSijesr ^^lesi' ufri^uj 'UfrQia seStuQuQ^ Lorr 

Q^tLi^d u^(TLjDL^uj^(5a)^^s^ . (^(Slsj (^Q &) (T ^ lEj <% Q <fF H i^Q eoT (2 p GJujeoT 

hotfT Q &=it&v^sh' 1 [T GTsrr^uy ufTL^ev/nsi) Q9<3rr/©0ti>. @a//f Q^(t (S tD^Q<3Sfr(Sp^ 
LDffjuTim p Q-9^LU(uuuLLi—e)i(o)Demu^L£>j ^eur ^ QpsSluSlebr ®s!EL_cfev^ 

€ai€ui(^uoi ^bp[ra<s fELL'3sarT sTiiar^J) ^JoijsOfT ^if'}<as)p'^ aS^^err ‘‘ <sirp^(^ 

&irp^uD ’ * Q ^iT^siDiup pL^aStu ^ s763r@:i/@ Qs--dj\L\LLse(riTei)<jSluu<6'0!Tub> 

^QJIT etD^&J S^LDLUp^esrQ [rSBTU^ . &IStjQuQ^LD(l2eai S (^/bi p • pds iLlfT^U 

uiffsmf)^ urripiq^efrembDUjfr ^ih. jtjfBj^eSido (^nesr^ibub 

^SiJiT s=LDiim<oa)iTds(ip'lsiipfl5luj qiu G\)iTp^p iL\Ll.i-f(^p^aSl(T^uu^iT^jib. (^Qeoir 
(oS^fT ^^evfreSl^ e^<^^}j€ai&iuu pft)l a- ' ^pjQpiLisjjp Qpfreii’^eos (^gjuiijLj Qprr(^p 
ap^puaj prr^jLn QppQpeer ^9efribJ(^LD> 

u^ibPlAI L j&ieiJfTsefT^ sireopesip e)i€a>irujea)p Qs^luqj^ ^it jfjrfliij Qatu 
eomh' ^6VfT ^uQuir ^}4(^ €Seo<s.%mL\(^<s(rn it\ ^Sii(r^(Siflsii(f^QL£jiT([^Sij[r. 

sQ ITLDQSr . ^Si/nifT LLSSOT. Q U JJ QppeSluj S fT 60 d ^ LD sS -9^ S ^ il QJ fT <2 pi 

ujirdj ^ili^sjifT Qld^ud peof! pp6cfi uj&jjSiijT^etT Quuujirio f^sjQtOifr (j^eorru 

UfT Lp{l^m6(T6!DLDUUrT60 ^ <SfT60(TpU) ^UD^SlJlT ^ 60^ LDUUfT Ln&ST pj 

a^peOTih^ ^uo^&jQ^LD Si- iS^- 11 1 8-1 1()2 siissiir Qa^rr 'EfruLianu- ujfrimu.6ijiT<3S0irir 
p€S}<obr arx^ppfT siTeoih 12a) ,pff/r:(^i>fOTU./T^i}>- 

^Sii{fluu jbpSluj pneos&T f<!s ^^^uiTQp^ a?^puu(Ss)j6ffr ^enQ^eoir. fs it 60 ir ll 9 j s 

QsfT<nS)SI^ JiK^iholDU p QpfT<cb (ofTfT aSl J li) . (^(2 60 iT p ^ bl S CffT lSi 6{T lierT p p IjS ^ p i<SUJ[TSLJ 

upsmfl. et-lLl^Qujqpu^ QppeSfujsar- ^ssisnQujuu&sr ijS ^ LDiTLUrf^i uj ^ppj 

sfT6!mrL-ih‘ a> eSI H p ^ u uD'^mfi. ^pmL-.p)^u uc6ssf!. (^^eofr p jp^j^sebr QatTfEms)! 
QppcSiuJ U60 ^60 S&fisi/ J (T p U TL-LJUlLl^CST Qs),6br pj p Sii!T (T^QpiSfT IT • ^QjIT 
&ju(d)uit uiTipesr piTS^' Sei) p6fff)uufTdsik -pLdl^ lEirei/eoiT <aifii^p^ QppeSuu ^do 
serfi /b airnsmdQL^sQesr pesT - 

^iijp/bleo ' ^nii(T^60iT ’ Qai/6nru^ . 6iS dQ iiLDSiTr ■ (^Qaorrp^iws^ ^ 
iTir^6m 6]^p ^(oor pi' Qatr 6ai its&t lS ^ uiripuj ^<^pi^6orT<sseffl6sr 

Qpir(^^@jjiTLh- ^si/6i^60rrds&r Qp^opQuj (^ 24 *. 770 784 ? ^i^s'^err iLj6is)L-UJ6isr . 

<fL_GOiT Osadiru^ puSi/^ 90 Sij6a33u Si n ub p Ejs&fl 'jxeoir m- pi'- ^0 

P^JoO^ldsT <a^Qu.9p UStJ6ofl2unbpiTQ6IST€br paS ■ i<f£cC{ll(Si SuSDpQppp (2uffi&rS 

Quf>m6Ssi^(7IJ’QLU Qn)iQp U Q^^iLD^effi !T cf (^E) ^ IT p60 aiui IB p 6I3T Q iT6ffr pi EJ dS 6)9 Q SJ Em U IT S 

I iTp i7i^pj'3€iifm(Si(olLD6bru^.^b^§pli(9iflaj ^SieodsEm ih- ^<-i i^-jubp iSeodsomiw 

<s26rru u6in6fffl(^ uirSujiujdo ^ ^€od<6<m eSeirdsm QppeSloj pndoaeiflp undss anr^m 
eoiTuo- 

" ®®/'Si/6U/T<«c«rgrr. (2a ff LDirdsi^ QuQi^LLiT&r iBiruj,^,iT urripuj ossiip 

peSir CT^oirtu ^60iTds(^d(^d airsoppir Qan" pa-nisini! QuiTQ^Sa-isDSiJUJiT €}^i}) 

OppuSi^esT ^/bjnreSleo Qair^LDSBrm-iraefflm jii(^;S,Qaii} 60 i&T . QsiippSl ^ (^ipu 

Qu(^€tDLD Qppe9uj03J iSis efijpaiTSa Spbp ISl&filLJ ISGDL—uSldo a^pLJu(b!'Q6GrpGSr- 

^€iJ6ii eoird s&T ^pesr scop lu w SILL® u uititu(2uitits(^ a6)9 u/tQld saeifT siDio 

IBlTl^i^lBIT efT^SUuS® @llFpQp6TfTU^ IbSsT L(60UU®ld- "^OtTaiTITa 

(oairip^sorr crSszr/'uj eS n^*m a-onsnujiT gpiS^ ^€fr<aiir^S QldSuSu.^- ^eu 
9sij€0rr(sa>Q/ujjTfBjQsp) jpiS d^uiTQp^ ^Qjeijnassr .'^^soiTs ssm€BsfiG)piT piS (LluiTcbr^^ 
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uSi(r(^ Q^fTfHfk^fretfr ’ ersttrjpi ^ ^misirQ^ir i^^eoir ’ g)^Q/6V/r<fftf6^ u/r® 

etj^jb^u Couir/T&fftuj/T QfBiSIrsfr^sfT i3i^^^(riT, ereorp ojirevir^ 

rsiTQje\)!T p sn <smuu(S)Q p^ ^ 

Qajretosij uit( 6).3 6SI eSIanT eijt^eoQjr^u^ Ljeveuir^efrrfQeoiruLfdQsfr&iefru 
UiLL^Qpirearii^i})’ (cSfrstDSu Qujesru^ uppSd s^pjih ^eorrpeQ^ 

^suQuit0lL Q<stT<ssiSnQujGsr<sijih Qp^eSliu U60 jpetop 

aek Q<ss/rdsuu(dpeSl€ar QsrTGQQjQajearu ulLl^^- slLl^^s seSlp^€a>p(UfT60 

\2 ^suuTLL(S^uLI3B^(f^i ^,3fr€tfrpu U6U ^GDpss efTGDLD'jJu urrQsi/^- QsrretDOj 
ufrQsj^ wsL^Gn’QijDesru jp. 'Shit^uitu^^ encvcramu^uiT® • lUTGDGJiLfu:) utris^d 

QsfTGaiSuurr®.^ erebr p u t^Gicn ^tuneo eiSefriB(^t})- 

@fi)//f u/TL^Lu ' fBrre\)iTuSljjdQsfrGD&j.'^ ®®'0 '^(5 ^&rGf>LDu9p s^eiS uuSl^ 

g9pp L^j^GDSui ^frisjQstuearQLDp uitl^ljul—^- iB/revuSl lj Q^ iiiiLfiL^e^ Qsfr<smL^^ 

67607^ GT&m&JOT ^L-(TpomQ> j§)d(oSfr€B)QJ U/T L^LUp^ cSl GJ d d Q.^efTL—U Lf€\)(QlG!r 
GTGSr p UlLl^LD QghL^PP^- ^dG<S/TQD&/LL9€Sr Q<SBeiTL^QlF/l^(SfE(TdQu(cUfT ^ih' 

QPQP^ uSuQufTQ^^ sfT^Rfffj uui^eSlev^ -Q.S'n ^>j)smL-.60 9>0 

Q<SPUJULf&r s/T^dQi—sQ^ p^* ^snir uSds Q^^iuibib^jjSlujSp ^efrcrray 

QjTGff LDfTp^iirua j>i/6ltud QL-dQetfrp upfS ^a/jp' ujit^iw s^^p 

QplSf-UJfT 

^ QppQpfT^&riTuSlu ' eudf3FpQpiTi^efr/Tu9DLh ’ QppeShuGD&Js^u Qufreod 
3^ppiT • jtKj^LDGDupQpfTGr&rfruSIffUi ’ €T«0r^a) ^0 ^eS)ujp/6l^(T eresr^ <9k^jp/smr’ 

^ Qprr(^e(nruSl itQld’^gjtu^ ^ 3 jp^^sssr QtucmQsfradrL^ uiri^evsemreo ^0 p^ojeur ^ 
^Gon’iLfii) QuajQDff ii^th Q puL^ p^d ^ cremu^ ^^fflear 

Quiurrfr^p Qpirm pnQm p^- ^p'2esT * ^0//5u«»« ’ erear^ Q^rremi® 

Qs^fr^esr pGsr ^ uGo^etOLneoxu Qa,<^ pGj>pd sk^jp/Lh ^QG)€Brjpj<sa>iTuun(n^(jpe(riT> 
^eodsGfm eSetrdsu uLLu^ti^eo 88 ld (^d^ 'ei/GDinLiar sm>muu®i/) ' ^(n^ixieayup 
Qp/r^&r.i a9 ju) ’ erear^u) ^<s6lGjffiajp/6lajpfr<9 GS^d^seoirOLDesr ^ lds/t esSpeurT€ar 
jrrr- nfrsGOQjiuiEisirneuiT^^ ^(^^Qmpeaf ir • (Qt9=dpu9ip 2ih Qpir^^ 398^0 ud 

SIJD UfTirds)- puS^ fBfTSiJ€0(T S^rflGOpuSlp <sn-GmuU®U). fBl^pp^ /F<5F,5^/r61/^^’ 6T«jr^t£) 
uiTL^eOfreo ^d^d) eSaQum Q<9^iTi^Gsr ^rreop^p utrL^uuLLi^QpGn un-> 

(^Qevrrp^EjsQs^fripiosr pear ^ ^Q/ftojirrrQuj <5^ppiflu.th • »„6D/r ’ enedi/S 
QijutTQ^ ’LS&r'Berr ppi^Q£>^Lh Qup(nj>Qear(^u ^ 'Qen<^^ewdseSi\L\et)iTLDfT'h^Qiun® iSem® 
LDG!^ iSlGT^efT p pl 6) ^LDfT^Sev QupQ^^ih^ ‘ fFiEJS^ffQ^^fT^^eoa^ snap 

Qupuu®ih’ ' ssSIsQfld Q^rr^ear (^svwp’^d (^(oevirp (ct^ajp^sard sap 
petftds ^ srearpu saui^u uQ^sup^ ' 3^uum.Q3(Ti>mL-. ^(t^uQuuju ^ 

(oTsar^ Q&^iEjSeaFu u(i^snp^S^Lh 3?^/jSu9(j^uu®ip(T^eo LSl&r^eirppL^^ ]g)i7«w 

L^TSi (^^eOr p^ si ioor iSGp erearu^ ^0^26u* ^d^eS)^ ^luisj 

QafrsmL^frea)inLju). ^enif^ u neoafieojujiL^ih ^puiSlp jot <9^pLjuLL®^efrQpedr^ Qpear 
sk./iSuSI(T^dQearQp€dr’ g)u i3(^'2en pptSlip uSis ^lurfiuj nsesii^uSleo jijSBiLDdp jpi , Qail 
Quad Qs^eSd^ ^(i^sSp ^eta^^uSledrupetDpd Q<siT®d(^Lb ^puLj enniLdp^. Qpp^ 
Qppeorrsp pu9^feo • iSlair'Befr ppuS ^ ^ sredr^th Q uajatr p asirsaoTuu^tJo jpn^ 

(uiT(^ih‘ @o°o^ ^p^^esard ^puLf &mdjdfi(j^ppdo ^ena^ seS QubihutnLesiL- 


^ pdsujfTsuuireaaft ^ ^sras^ rrirs^m ^ QGjemrOQsrretfledrQLDp u/tl^uulLl^ 
Opedru^j ^snGJir^^d^ ^dj^eSleo eufrippj^d d/^puuQajpafptj) j ^euear ^ 
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eSjr^ ^iB6siTfSJ(^ sfi^puu(Sieti^iT^ua isear^ i^eo^^uD- unessfi 

QujeBr^u[> L9jju/B;Si eiu<sa)^{L\e(TL-.iBi(^uD> uiretsSujiTen^ ^irsirem lE ^S(^( fliJU(S(rn@iu 
sir(h)Qs(^ u^^ja,^uj srreo^^p QsndJd^Lb u u caijfi s sk- ■ jfj&stn tEbesis 

Qp^eSltueaieij^^efrd sk^^Qps<3>^n ^ un LL(£)<sjiL^^ ^^^evaiesr ^ Q&j^r6l eiJiTe\)rT 
<gfk^jp}ijo^eO> i§)oo^ jtj&r&tisf. (tp^eorr eijip^ u9jj<cmiL—rf<5sr ^fTt^i&os^serfl&v. Q^n /b/roj 
ear ^ Quuj(^L-.^earQuj <^/DuuL^Qeu(S6m®Quiemu ^ 

^uuireaafl uptl^ljulLl^ Gnneoir^ * eEu ^,&dsrr^esr qii fTsmih ’ ^dEemija^ 
^puuLL®^(3ir jp ^ayQ/i76U'T^ fPLLip.QujQ£>u^ urrip-uj QjjevtT^/SI 

eafl^jpiui LLirp/ds sk^puuLL(dene(r pnpeSt^ ^<smGSiLoG)uj(osr jp Qsfr&r 

&j p pQL-.iB6\>tev* 

^i^do ^ajQu^LDrreoT ^ QuQ^eayLDa’Beir iqu) . pdssai Q^i&reS smuup 

psfTpp su£i&>rTpjB^2esT\L\ix) eS ff‘€rjfrs<s (^rreardFixiui p/r j^LD&sorGaaD Qojear^ii 

sQpQQjji/Buj seatp&DLud ^ QdSfruSI'^u urrispuj^ ’ erenr^uj u(^^il^lL \L\en &nTiT • 

jpreSlGnr ^ ^(r^eann Qu(T^es)LDSi^err ULfih . LDjbstsipu unetssfls(^d(^Qp&rsfr 

QetjjpjuirQs^Bemqui lc^it ujQdkirurT^^ujn uj Dr. ®-* Gsn. ^nu9fBiTetDpujr QjiTAeir ^nih 
u^UiSlp^^etr ' pdsujfTsuuireaiff} ^ (ipsei^&s)ira9di) lAJsp Q ^erflaiirs <in(ddjpd s/tlLi^ 
Uj€^errfr/rs&r- s^rflp^ir s^LDudpLDrT<seiju>^ ^evdQuj ^tLud punrs^eijih 

ej2ernuj jprd\)3>&f^^iii Qs^ir^iXiidarL^eo Qs^Luiijefrrrdv ®^p@^ 

‘ p idBLD^UU £ Gssfl ’ Qoj^ pj LDpQ(^(T^ QuUJ(^<'drP Ql-^TT pj LTjBujeOfTl})- 

^tT^mireir ^dp rfJ^sr ppenn sefrirQuj Qs=iBi(^ipfTseir ^snrflL-ih pimsdir ^eop 
etapd QpuiSlp ^ ^0 pneStiupp Q&t£m(dGliD^ pt Qp^puBL- QppeSldv 

irpip LSlearLj prrdv unQeupp^ ^aSiu pQpLL(^d LDda&fl&rr 

p'^evs^ ujpipj^ $>0 ^ QiEisrrp^ ’ uSL^Qsn^^QLceifr p m^p, ldq/ 

eSpQw Q^djpccriT- pjd ^iW^fTpesr p^esrQwGSf^d^Q^fTersnQ sf^ppd Qs^idi(^pp!T 
setr ^ &pip uetDL^ujfrQuj FPLLu^uSleifr Quujir/T Qe0(^u ^ eiSQ^ppuuiTssdrr Qsfrsdan^ 
^0 prr'^uSujpjBeanT’ prrdv urru^QpL^dp^:}) p/pfuiLi^ p^^&r ^uShrQupQpQ^iB 
pear- ^ajetJirevfT p/B2e?fT ' rBeOQfL-Q-esr . ujiranTcmi d Qs^dj^ib p r n uj'jj p QpemL^^Bev 
Q^rrdj ppu u(Ta)irea)L^aSlLLL^^ ' eitdrf^ii) unuSlrd Gc9=ujiq^iD seSidSQi}) • • • 
^ ad&iSi^fTpetrrd pQuj ’ (oreai p, fplLu^Gluqpu 64 ld Q^ojU-i^ih i'Besr(^ 

eSlefrd^u)- ^dprdv uoessfl ufTL^uj^lear iSiearQu uitl-uljlLi—.^ eimupp. 

<oi lisinpiLJ T ii Li o^'iU uiTdid ^i>^p}oijS5sr bV^TfEtS dJfr'2Lr 
oS^ij/ipfiBi^ij uwerfsP Q^iup utri G-rcir i fkpLLndi^^ 

eresrg^ih feiLi^OujO^u^ 6^Lh Q ‘FujUi^Gifip (^/B j suulL^&t&tjP’ j^dpneSlp Q^^iej 
(^ li piTsetr jp ueiDi^p^) pear • ^ajud ^ - sdveSuj/Beij ■ QppeSiJuea^aia&r ufr jtitlLl^u ulL 
Qmetrear- gjijpreSleaftearpji}) Q^ir ^ QajipiT^'2err iLjujirp^u^Lh. GrSsaraj @0 

Ga/dp/T e2err p prr ^p^u^ti) un(disj Qs/r&rea)sea>uj iLj etDL^iuaid erearu^ ^/Bius idi^d 



j§}6afid • G)^iEi(j^fBp/r lEsiuikpd^iTLL® ^ aear ^iih ^eSIp sk^dpir ^piuilL^ 
Q<fFfEj(^iEp/TS6(r ^ p^^eauu QujrrLLi-.ea)€nds ' eTQpuQuQpup} ' erear^Lh jj/r&vj aSlujp 
/Bear IT eiearu ^ld. ^dueiS pih Qa iL^edr l- p'Sevs&r e^uS/r Qu pQ pQpi pajL^^ ^eujj^ 
QpujeEas ^d ^eoiuj eSiujd ^ ^fE)Q(7^d p sihud. l^aQ ^ QppeSluj Qajireer u^ear ldqi^u)» 
^^l^rfiiL^u) ^aiGajiTQ^ uni^do uirt^mir aearujpii)- ^ooj^ ^uGu/r ^safluQuiTQ^ 
uoojfi^ ejear ai^disuuLL^areir jp er€arujpiEi<sk-.puuLL®eirefrear» ^eoiaisiQ^d^d 
aeerearuiTiiueajrd QjPiu^setrear/B Qmjp ^painBis&fleo* 

14 
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LDpjpiua u€0 Q^uj^ear Q&jear^ ^eojrfr^ih^ ^eoeoQeu^ ^ 

^eOfTfr^u) s0^uuQQ ear /Dear* eSdQjTLoQ^ir i^ear ^ se^iEi<s Geu/bpSeanus 

^ojisQsfr&mL^/Tffiuj/b/Suj seSiss^^^u uireoi^fliiSItoin' Q<Qi(nj^<s QeuiTQj seSms/ij^u 
uireoafleaiuu ^QjiT ^ujppS \L\(^(3rrrTQiT<earu- ^sstufrau uiresafl llQu) t^eo)^ 

seShstaQ niTL^^i Q^ear/nuS^ Q/nbaiuunessfl Qsirem® cjearu/sfr^u)^ 
^^ear ^eamijuiQiflujiT • ^ihuiressf^ uiru^i^iT ^Lli—ss^^^irnear aeSl<^ sraneuiT^^ 
(Sefr* ufTLL^oaarL^niT sSIsQjtld Q , 9 ^ a Irish' €TearQ/DQ£>^iL^^efr (^/S uLfdsefr/r^LD 
^^ear ^em&jm LfevuuQuD* ^euir uiri^tu (^6 ))it/ 6 ^iikjsgB)ieo/r (55-56) • eSQ^wun 

esgfleo QaiJiwseir^ ^ C^&jlLQs se^isisu^ QuQ^ih ujieasfl Qa/remL- Ouqt^ldit^ ’ erear/D 
®/£^<ff(©^i 05 ^irfTiSFjTfr^^eOfreSlev^ 


^JT&fofl QlUff (J^6a<sSl<3a)<S ^G&fEJ^LJ 

uneaS LfSoorfk^ 

(srekp euL^s^ii) QiLps^^/Sluu Q<sfT^€a)stiSl2eaT eueSl\L\ gn^^ih L£)<srrLDQsfrufT^^ujiTUj 

Dr. s^iTi^nsireoi^iu [TeuiTs^ ^ ' ; 3 i<isiu/r<^LJ uiretssfl'^ Qp^ei^etnir 2bub uds;i^^ • Qp^i^iw 
seariB^QD^eoiiu ’ anear^ ^Qjenjeoifr Lu/rQfftajir 1 3ti) ^iri^ea)&^uSI^(5a>jruSI/b 

sitlLu^uu ^iT^ea>9^iL\u[i. Qeouu^sfrjj' eij<sa)ffu9<^ ^Ls/.iUfriTd^ fB€\) 6 \)frfT <sfTLLis^iu Qmp 
Qerr^^ u.ij<SMBppfri^eiD9=s<sfrrrsd sinsaruu^ih * Qlditij/. Qpm ’ • tD^easfl 

(Q)(Strp ’ (Sfrear^ii) Qpp/b (^/i9u<oa3UiLi<sa>L^tu piTi^30 9^s^ih uneosfluSl^&rtsfrear 

Qurr^ih ^ erearpi sk^/SuS^uu^ih FFimQd sQjeofldappds 

90 Qeoir eSisQjiLDear asSIiejs Qetjp/Seoiiud pecfhuirs Qei/fT(^ 

upessfl ak-,dpiT(Tp uaL^uuL^SiSev'^Qiu^ puih^, ji/Qjek piBea>p uFessft QuppeopQuj 
Li 9 eijear QiJiQed/D/Sld ak-puuiLL^Q^ear p) Qpea>nuuiT‘ OxuitQ^d pa qpp 

^/Bfu snuemfkjaisrra p &f^pprr 90 seSliB<sp^u ujressfi uirL^earQuearpi Oa/Tek(^ 

pQeo eipLjeoiL^p^* 

^^eueear^d <9^ppiT • ^Qeotr p^iEi&ear QattTea>eu ’ Qiuear p pfrQevrrearjSoj/D 

fiSujpfTsd Q^ear'^d etDsQuj(i£>p^Lj i3[r^d ^/^uLf (Catalogue)? ^<3- rsmrrrajsm 

a^truSl QppeSujfT IT ^ i^ib L feVQj/T enirevapj ’ QppsSlujsii/b/iSleo <oT(i£puuLL(£i^ 

( 5 fr^* ^d Qsa&retos 90 sfre\)p^ 6 V ueo oir ^iej Q<efr<drisfruuLLL^(^dp^. ^i^ev 
LDSireSIpeijfTs^ F‘Tse)jujLuiS}sfrijQjiTS(^ Qs^dpiB ^p QpiT(^^ 3^ ‘ s^pp^rsi (^Qevap 
^lEiaear (o<sfrea)sij{Li ih ’ Grear^d p'SevuiSlek’^ s^ppifluj/b/Suj p^Qp^pi 
pds ^prririEJs^u.€tfr iLjukefra/T* ^p(^eo ‘ (^Qeoirp^fsisear Qsfreosn ’ ok^pp 
j/Tb'Sluj/bpuuL^eSI^'^ Qiumu^ QupuuiLL^^* 

iSlear ^QLDfr 0 <SFfririTiT ok^ppir ^ ^smL^pj^u uiressf) ’ €T 6 arQ(^(^ pire^iu/b/SI 
tLj^&rfriT GTearud* ^^la/irevirpf uj/rQp€aFlear • LjsQipfE^u Ljeostja iBGtrQeiJsmufru 
urns/. tuiriEiQa/bpjui QuaQ^^ ok^pp/r prreSI/b iSleiDip ok^pu 

< 9 k.ppir uiTi^uj ^ ^smL^p^u uaeissfl ’ uSeaBearpui Qii>/b(psrrek sfrci.L^ iB<sfrQeusdar 
uaesi^ ruirfSiQs p/Searir ’ GredruQp* pds Qj/rprrFdjsetfieareiDLDuSlear 



j^e^ (odfTGijfEJ ^Lbusaie^LL OuaeSu^d psiBi^fr p QufnsSQouiu^ 
d5ir ^! LDfr£)i dSiredsTU-Qp^ifEj SimpuSip Quifliu dsem^Qiun ear jpj 
pireaaFl eonenfEJ sip^eduiuear ^eoiuSp uuSi^ip prrmaesarL^Lb 

euireaafl pir^ esrU'iEjQmpp ea)su^pfrir Q^ir Lb&soTL^eoQLn 
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CTcirru^ Qig^iuiLferr/r^ eufreoafluSeor^^ar Qu/hgtj Qjireasf! 

^ir^Qear^p mpQlQ^Q^ QuiLKsma iLjeiDL^uj ak^ppir ^ppaanremi^p^topu u/tl^ c^uiu 
^earsarp ^ir&^L^frfa (^(oeoirp^iiism ^<oaiSuuSle\}iTfbjQs p/6l^n’ cnmpj a^pieijiT ^evir- 
^ ff-^kn-L^/TEj ^(oevirp^ ass^d^jifuiuGar ciesr p LLpQ(rrj’(^ Quuj(^^Qu.€sru s 

(^Qeoirp- ^eoff 317 . ^is^iSfBso (S)/i^'EisuuLL(^eke(T^- ^oo^qisS ^lSIq^^su 

l9 psrTGO pprriT a^^dpir ^(tlc uitu^uj ^ a n uitruj^mr QjJ^' m QuirQp^ 

<suDUiT s<omQ (S7(^^a^(Sff err ^;3>pn <srTemi^<A<om^p ^<5<5jr ^unLLfruj 

p(o ^frQ Qs=irp^a Qs^fri^esr a(S0)uiiSl6Viri^Q<^p/6lesriT srehrp sk-pjsij^ Qppa;>^^(up 

(?0)® LDIT piu®lh- 

' SLDu fSfTL^/T ’ u^^urr^uiT . si})Uffl<s^ afr60^d<sa)p ar^ppir 

sihuir^ ^[F(TLD[TUJ€m ponp'i s^pjpi jijSiliT ^ Qsn^osiss^ u iSiesjupfSl ^ppj' 
siT&mt^i^tupj£l i^Qnem pi ^'^evu^LD ^ulSilLQp pds, ^pir [ iiej^(^l..^ «L./r9 

^(^&r[r(T> sihufT sirenih af^-ppir streop^d^u iSl^ utruSl^sr a^ppir ^QjeiSlpih uiru^ 
a9(^ds (^L^LurrprrQvSIQui- 

@62rf?QrL//r0 a^irirn'iT • &j{TQssfip(Ta^asr ’ <^6srup2e5T eurreoBflp/rpesr ei^p 
Qsit^iQ sihuQ^L—^ eiiiT^ fBa^p^tu Qjnessfiujem piTp<5sr siesrp Lf6\)€iJjjfT6V ^p^ir 
sfremL-ii) ^LuppuuLLL^Qpeoru/T- piT tSlijuiEpp Qpseij<oS>n p. 22- 

25 - OP' u rrs&jdjuji&i<5BfrjTQjiT<s^>) 

LLppu) ^eOfT^ ^ppn^siT&isrL^ih sihuu nQevQuj u/TL^uuiLL^Qpeffr p; Qdsfrem® 
jijeuaiSpQLD Luip/f^u u^utSlp^^dir fTiT<%&r- pjpp(^d a^(Tmr^s> 

<!Dmp,Q^^oSl ^fi(oS3i i— '3a <3iss)pa:<on fj Sir di 
uir^j)i ^ifiifru upj^iu ui—ox'^j^fjp (^(Tf^u p Q^lL-^l^ 

d..j Jzn 0 Q <3' m. h <sSq^ p i.r u Eii(oS? j,tu9 j p G p r (j^up p itG p 

^J)t U lB^ <3j I } u siiJ Q <3 .1 0^1 6JT aV o3Dr eU37 ,9 Gi p ff 5397 pm i p QYpG p ^ ^ 

<sj<our p 5?0 uQ^i^uu sudun IT LD!T \ucmd ^puL^u ufTuSlju lj/tl- <^ s sfTLLQeufT • Qa=esr^2^d 

eiDsQujQ^p j^u (^/BuiSlev (Catalogue) '^ppu'^bfrcmL- (ojtl.Lp<o^ p p srr&^m 

uu^ih Qa^LuiLjLLs&r ^ <ST€sr p u/TL-6\)ssfriT p <su>uG[r ^ppii<sfTgmL^pea>p uSlujppfi^iT 
eiesrp ^rsnsSlpu lS' psfredppiru fTp urrip 

uSl^SmdsUULLL-GJT Qs}j€SJU^ LDafT €i9 pQjfT^ifr sT IT S&jdjUJlEi ^ fTII QjfT ^efT IT GO QaFIB puS ^p 

QpiT(^^ SgO iBsp QpGfflsu!Tsd tf/TLlL-U UlLQc^&T^’ 

Qldp a^^LUiSBieuserraGO e..ppir ^rr^mL^uj lutt u rrQGOQ£>puuLLi^QpGBr pi ^Gssfi 
iF^ a^pQptpujGBGO^. Qa^n ^LD&kjL—GO apsd GaiLiLj^Grriqu). amesr uinhu&siird 
Qauj^GB)iu\L\ili. tuGOau Qu^&ii^dGDsiuidj Q^/rewy;® a^ppirnQeoQiu ^ppnanGmu- 
uQujppuuLLL-Qpearp iBirii) Qsir&r^QQj/ru)* 

^eodQiU pjreoaeffiiijppGiipGsrfiS ^eodaem pneSSiuppen^t ^iej a^ppir 
QjGO^fBiT ermu- ^PP(Si^ arrearp 

^jr sun IT ^s\)dsa5sm^ir Ssod^pi QpipuhJiX suppGcE^irj^frsxi 

umfleiT i£G p piS^dafupp^ un ip. iLKSinu ppn sir 

GTGsrp QarrtpwemL^eo apaa QaiLq^ (^^). ^jS>^p a^ppir f£d^€Oda&fBrisiaLl^ih 
g/f ^GT^ir pneo^ QaiupoDLDppmQffmu^ QpirearpQevrpjp. QujrnQfflujiT Qpirdv- 
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miTLSiueo 94'£2> OtietoiruSeo, ^L^wuL^ir^ear Q^ireo tL&rQeumgf ^ 

<sT<stfr iSI/b^n-eo^^^eo Q<PUJtLiLD/ruSlesr.^^ Grearjp/ (STQ^fiuj^ g)/F ^"Beod 

(^fiSdQ/S Qun£ji/ii) Qsir^swis iLjODL^LurriT QQj Qp- inrsmeij 

(Lira ffriTQjiTa^ * ^uSi^d ej^p QeiiQ(ij^(^ ^^fflujutreSliujtjDu 

uLlL^Q^Sseorpj sr^^iei/rr(r^(TpefriT- j)juufnLLs^eo ^ uQ^iri^ujp^L^ esfl^esarp 

^d 3k^pLJu(Ben,s>rTeo s^<i<SJTtr6SI(juppu uLLi—Q^earu^/b Ssi^ 

Qld/p s?^puulLl^ ^^serrtr/b sk^^d^d p>i6l^'G0d&€m eSeddQujidisstifley) eu^eo 
siiQiresru^ Q,^p'^^6U/rLo(r6U cusiDwtLjw- pL^Ji^eo ^end <9ireop^d(^Qpear Qu0tj) 
uiTj^fdi /fn‘<emuuL^rrp ^eorr. iSl^'Serrp Qp^eSliu ^eO’i^err LueufftujpjJ^ 

esTfT- ^eijiT enL^QuDfri^LiSl^jLh lAlds uuSIp^ eufrtud^&Quedru^ etiU-GiDir^ tufriDerr 
s^(r<d^@JTd^^ ;£(LpeS^ jsdsLUfTsu uiressfluSJ/b U 60 ufrL-6\)s&r uirufuq^eir 

60)LDUjfr6V eSlemEj(^u}‘ enL^QiLir^’d Q^/rp<s2BtnLid G)^/rL_/f<ffScyriL/^ Q^d p^d 
u9ujppjsii^60 ^eiid Siiei)eos).d‘ iDtr^^d^D nQuu (^QeOfrp j^iejs^ unis^ 

iLfaretr urrLLu.fr ^ ud. fFfreuevd s=ffl<oO)jS,uS}6V • <9k..<d^3iT^ Lnff^^dsd uuls^uj sjd^tr 

’ eridsrp ^"SevuiSIsar^^i srrsmuuQii) uiruuir ^s^jd ^0 ^ pd ^ 
Qurr^sn-QrftujQiresru^u). LDfr^^dsds^ii) 6S€Slufr(6^LDfrpp6V Quppet/ds 

Qerresru jpih QupuuQuD- *^S);d s_6V<a> eShueoGRud aud ^ aeSutru QjevevQJU rr ^ eSlcdr 
Q<3^efruLj Lf6\)&/<oi{r Gi^p ulLuld QupQ^’d ’• ^ ^ uSla (j^4(^d seSlds^dir 

a d^d^Q<^<sfr . seS nrra^^ 'sk . s--daj(^^ <sa9 Qp^^eS^uu uuu!Bis<^(Tpedip(ii ^Qid Qs^ir^ 
LD€dr€UTd<sB(Sfrrre\)edr rSl uDpguua u€v aimerrdvs&r rr ^^ifldsu Quppemd sjear ujfi 
^aids^GuDGx) @®.<T j>iQ)QjuQufr£o um^iLj&r&r un L^6i)3efrfT€i> ^/jSiud QudQ&s’ pjp» 

^ajiT j^/reossrr (oi-rffTcdresi ujQfU). Qufr(^^^uj(Tpu)- ^eto^ uSIgot uQpu) p_etDuujeorei/frujd 

Qs^eSld Qsrsfhu Q ^ (^Q'^ rre\)ajmLd ^(j^d^iiGsr o rr^eSlGdr ^qjt^ LjevetDU) ^dsrreop^ 
Qe\)Quj uevutr^th Qurr ppuuu® m,d^^- p^mL^ujeoidiAir irOiDGsr^ih ^eSIeo.^ 

^^Q3rfdr£)i Os^(sQuj'Srr<ir^(^ Q<9^tr (Sidiliu .^xiir ujd^ &i:h<5sypm-\^r (Dm 
(S oil piarj gGI eSidiu lElsmpuu ov. pjpi^ — (^ dn jpi 
Lr;(5\)ffJ o}!(ffjrdi s^d<ss\')frd loit ^^ dQffifrd, Q<Tj,Tm- jpi 
i.L(o\')ffl jij rr^ id I &k-<ipsjTpsi^ ov /7 ^ 0 j 

GiGSTgn &.rr d^fBUJi}) urr fftr uuuuudi^ err ■ ^S)id pih ArreOjd^Q^dp 

^smesiLDd aeSl^^Gfru Qu/rp^uju} L^edr^seSA^eir p^th G,d pear d • ^Gijd (ilds 
Qs^iudfE^/iS ujjBp gp&rerraiQnGdru^ QpmL^ Ar^puuuu^-'^^ Qs/rerDajtLi<svrr 
Qji^pfr^d GsrruL — d ^9up3Gir GiGsrpj •^<odr^)j&rQefrn'Qi^u) ^&iGB>nA ^ puiSI d^d 

su/S iL^&i&rm d- ^nLfEiGurih sk^ppd 12a) j^/r(7pem tpeo Af-iD/rd 50 Gi/(^u<sfr€Vw 
/BLD puSopevQeo ;S^'2esrQiiJrruuiT(T^Lh (Jldsfr(^uSiifr^d seSajjA^iTrrdjp ^a^d^ 
eSardjQ(^d. 



The Doctrine of Spho^ 

{Continued from page 240, Vol. I. No, 2.) 

By 

V. A, Ramaswami Sastri 
(Annamalai University) 

Dhvani as a vivarta of Sphota. 

Not merely is artha treated as the vivarta of sphota but also dhvani. 
According to Bhartrhari, the experiences of differences are mere super- 
impositions — adhyasas — based on the different cognitions of sabda both 
as manifestor and manifested.^^- We ordinarily experience the proper- 
ties of hrasvatva and dirghatva, etc., as associated with sabda; but these 
are not the characteristics of the real sabda — sphota — but only the pro- 
perties of the manifesting agents — dhvanis — produced by the different 
adjustments of the speech-organs. And such a differentiation is to be 
recognised during the process of manifestation, though to a sabda- 
monist there is no real sattd for the dhvanis apart from that of the 
sonant substratum. Accepting this differentiation, Bhartrhari explains 
the different characteristics of these two: — dhvani or nada when pro- 
duced, possesses all properties of krama and the like and the sphota, 
though devoid of such properties, is yet wrongly experienced as possess- 
ing the properties of dhvani. Here he cites a beautiful example^^: — 
Just as a reflection presented in a sheet of water assumes the movements 
of the medium of reflection, viz. water, so also the sphota, originally free 
from time-sequences and other properties, when manifested by dhvanis, 
is realised as possessing all the properties of dhvani.^- 


30. Compare the Vakyapadiya. Kanda I. Verse. 46. 

"Aranistham yatha jyotih prakasantarakaranam 

tadvat sabdepi buddhisthah srutinam karanam prthak.’’ 

31. ‘Pratibimbam yathanyatra sthitam toyakriyavasat 

tatpravrttimivanveti sa dharmah sphotanadayoh.' 

Vakyapadiya. Kanda I. Verse 49. 

32. That sabda is experienced with some Krama— time-sequence and other pro- 
perties is further elaborated by Hari in two important illustrations; (1) the fluid 
in the egg of a peacock and (2) a picture on a wall or a canvass. Vide verses— 51 
and 52 of the First Kap^a of the VIdcyapadlya. 
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Sahda both as samind and samjhin. 

The position that sabda occupies in vyavahara both in loka and in 
the Vyakarana jSastra is discussed in detail by Hari. In loka, sabda is 
subordinate to artha; for it is only an instrument to communicate artha 
and to transact business in the world; but in the Vyakarana Sastra it 
occupies the chief place and artha is always subordinate to sabda. This 
is, as Bhartrhari says, explained by Panini in his famous sutra — ^svam 
rupam sabdasydsahdasamjhd\ which enjoins that in the Vyakarana 
Sastra, sabda is both samjhd and sam^nin?^ It is also argued that sabda 
occupies a place in sabdabodha like artha, not as a kriydnvayipaddrtha 
but as an upalaksana which is characterised by its special property of 
differentiation — vydimrtakatva,^^ The Grammarians accept the fact 
that even in loka sabda means only sabda in case no idea is conveyed 
or till the idea becomes intelligible.^^’ 

Sphota and the two kinds of Dhvani. 

The relation between dhvani and sphota is abhivyangydbhivyahjaka- 
bhdva — ^the relation that subsists between the manifested and the mani- 
festor. It is not the relation of utpadyotpadakabhava — of cause and 
effect, since the sabda-monist has to accept the eternity of sphota of 
which dhvani is only a vivarta. 

How the dhvani manifests the sphota is a very important question 
dealt with by Patanjali in his bhasya on the taparasutra and by Bhar- 
trhari in the Brahma kanda of his Vakyapadiya. They say that there are 
two kinds of dhvani — the prdkrta dhvani and the vaikrta dhvani — the 


33. Hari explains the same idea comparing sabda and artha to jhana and 
jheya— 

‘atmarupam yatha jhane jheyarupahca drsyate 
artharupam tatha sabde svarupanca prakasate.’ 

Vakyapadiya. Kanda I. Verse 50. 

Compare also Kanda I. Verses 52 & 53: — 

Vrddhyadayo yatha sabdah svarupopanibandhanah 
adaicpratyayitaih sabdaih sambandham yanti samjhibhih. 
agnisabdasthathaivayam agnisabdanibandhanah 
agnisrutyaiti sambandhmagnisabdabhidheyaya”. 

34. arthopasarjanibhutanabhidheyeiju ke§ucit 
caritarthan pararthatvat na lokah pratipadyate 

grahyatvam grahakatvanca dve sakti tejaso yatha. 
tathaiva sarvasabdanam ete prthagavasthite. 

^ Vakyapadiya. Kan^a I. Verses 54 & 55. 

^5. Hrak samjninabhisambandhat samjha rupapadarthika. 

ibid. h Verse 66. 
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former possessing the properties of hrasvatva, dlrghatva, etc., and the 
latter with drutatva, vilambitatva, etc. The prdkrta dhvani is the true 
manifestor of sphota. Ihe cause of various vrttis like prolongation of 
sound-waves is known as the vaikrta dhvani; for it contains many new 
properties like drutatva (rapidity) , vilambitatva (slowness) And 
since the vaikfta dhvanis become the cause of these various properties 
on the basis of their different vrttis, the question does not arise whether 
these properties belong to sphota and whether they create some differ- 
ence in the sphota sabda itself.^*^ 


The manifestation of the same sphota by each dhvani. 

These prakrta dhvanis in a word or in a sentence manifest the 
sphota each separately so that an enhanced manifestation of the same 
sphota takes place. This is explained by Hari by an illustration^^: — 
The repeated readings in different modes of a chapter of the Vedas or 
of a verse by a student would not in any way create any alteration in 
the text; these readings or the last reading coupled with the samskaras 
of the previous readings would help him to learn it completely by heart. 
Or, a teacher explains to a student a complicated idea in six or more 
different ways; these different modes of explanation or the last expla- 
nation, together with the impressions left of the previous explanations 
would make the student understand the same idea better. Similarly 
the experience of the last dhvani together with the samskaras left of 
the previous dhvanis manifest the one and the same sphota clearly 
and completely. Thus to the Grammarians there is no superfluity of 
dhvanis in manifesting the sphota sabda, since the process of mani- 
festation by dhvani is effected only by the experience of the last dhvani 
of a word together with the impressions left by the experiences of the 
previous dhvanis in the same word.^^' 

36. sabdasya grahane he tub prakrto dhvanih i$yale. 

vrttibhede nimittatvam vaikrtah pratipadyatc. 

Vakyapadiya. Kanda I. Verse 77. 

37. sabdasyordhvamabhivyakteh vrttibhede tu vaikrtah. 

dhvanayah samupohante sphotatma tairna bhidyate. ibid. Verse 78. 

38. yatha anuvakah sloko va sodhatvamupagacchati. 

avrttiparipakayam buddhau sabdovadharyate. 
av^’tya na tu sa grandhah pratyavrtya nirupyate. 

Vakyapadiya. Kanda I. Verse 83. 

39. ‘purvapurvavarnanubhavahitasamskarasacivena antyavarnanubhavena 

abhivyaktih sphotasya.’ Compare Vakyapadiya. Kanda I. Verses 84 and 85. 

‘pratyayairanup^hyeyaih grahananugunaistatha. 
dhvaniprak^ite sabde svarupamavadharyate’. 
nadairahitabijayam antyena dhvanina saha. 
avrttiparipakayam buddhau Sabdovadharyate. 
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The ^stra explains the sphota-manifestation not merely to the 
yogin who realises the Absolute and to whom the experience of the first 
dhvani is enough to reveal the spho^a, but also to the average student 
of Grammar; and it is for him that the sastra explains that the success- 
ful manifestation of the gopada-sphota, for example, would be effected 
by the experience of the visarga dhvani of that word coupled with the 
impressions left by the experience of the previous dhvanis in the word 
*gaufi\ So all the dhvanis in a word or in a sentence (as explained 
above) are the essential means of realising the real sabda which alone 
possesses the significative capacity to convey the meaning. Bhart|*hari 
says^^ that if anybody views the intermediate or intervening dhvanis to 
be superfluous, it is only because of his inability to understand them, 
for they are the essential means of the manifestation of sphota. 

Only the manifested sphota, the vdcaka. 

It deserves also to be remembered here that the sphota becomes 
vacaka only when it is manifested by different dhvanis possessing a 
fixed krama.^^ From this aspect, this sphota is compared to the ordi- 
nary cognition which cannot exist without any visaya. If this is not 
accepted, we cannot establish the difference in ideas conveyed by the 
words of the same dhvanis but with different kramas e.g. sarah and 
rasah; nadl and dina, etc. 

Hari's view on the capacity of dhvani. 

The relation between dhvani and sphota viz. the ahhivyahgydbhi- 
vyahjakabhdva being thus established, Hari speaks of a special capa- 
city of dhvani as the manifestor of sphota to generate a new power or 
impression (samskara) both in the sense-organ — ear and in the mani- 
fested sphota,^^ and thus making the latter easily cognisable. The dhvani 
is produced in the air, but for its experience by the ear, it is to be locat- 
ed very near the sensory organ. So when the waves of dhvani expand 
far and wide and reach the ear, the experience of that dhvani or group 
of dhvanis in the plane of the ear effects the successful manifestation of 


40. asatascantarale yan sabdanastiti manyate. 
pratipattura^ktissa grahanopaya eva sah. 

Vakyapadiya. K^da I. Verse 86. 

41. ‘Jneyena na vina Jnanam vyavaharevati?thate. 

nalabdhakramaya vaca kascidarthobhidhiyate’. 

ibid, commentary on the Verse 87. 

42. ‘cak?u§ah prapyakaritve tejasa tu dvayorapi. 

vi^ayendriyayori^tah saihskarah sa kramo dhvaneh. 

Vakyapadiya. Kan^a I. Verse 81. 
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sphota. In this connection, he speaks of two other views prevalent 
among the abhivyaktivadins, one speaking of the sarhskara produced 
only on the sensory organ and the other, only on the visaya.^^ 

The conception of sahda by other systems of Philosophy, 

Before we explain what has exactly induced the Grammarians to 
accept the existence of the sonant substratum (sphota) apart from the 
audible dhvanis, it is better here to examine the Naiyayika and Mimaih- 
saka views on sabda as vdcakatdsraya (seat of the significative capa- 
city) and as arthapratydyaka (source of the cognition of ideas). 

The Naiydyika view. 

The Nyaya school accepts sabda as an anitya guna of akasa and 
explains that the experience of the last sound together with the impres- 
sions left of the experiences of the previous sounds in a word, is the 
cause of arthapratipatti. According to this, one cannot find out the 
answer for the important question — which is the seat of vdcakatd? , The 
Naiyayika cannot establish the fact that the group of sounds in a word 
like devadatta consisting of more than two sounds is the seat of vdca- 
katd; for, to them the sounds in this word, each sound existing for two 
ksanas only^^ cannot exist together in a particular ksana or mo- 
ment. So they say that only the last sound together with the impres- 
sions left of the experiences of the previous sounds in a word is the seat 
of Vdcakatd and its experience is the arthapratydyaka. This is not con- 
sistent with our experience in the world. We generally say that the 
word ^gauW (and not the last sound — visarga — with the impressions of 
the previous sounds) possesses vdcakatd, which is otherwise known as 
the abhiddvrtti in ^straic works; and the experience of the whole 
word ‘gauK alone would convey to us the idea of the cow — the animal 
possessing the fleshy fold or dewlop, tail, hump, hoof and horn**^ — “go- 
padam sasna-langula-kakuda-khura-visaninam vacakam; gop^adajnanena 
tadrsam bodhah.” These experiences involve or present the unity of 
the vacakapada which is the seat of vacakata — the significative capacity 
of a word; and this unity cannot be explained with reference to the last 
soimd of a word coupled with the saihskaras of the experiences of the 
previous sounds, since it possesses two things of entirely different cha- 


43. ‘indriyasyaiva sarhskarah samadhan^janadibhih. 

V4ayasya tu samskarah tadgandhapratipattaye. 

Vakyapadiya. Kancja I. Verse 80. 

44. ‘yogya-vibhu-vise^agunanam svottarotpannavise§agunanasyatvam\ 

45. *Yena sasnalangulakakudakhuravi?aninam sampratyayo bhavati sa sabdab*. 
[Paspasahnika of the Mahabha$ya.] 

15 
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racter (1) the last sound and (2) the group of impressions of the ex- 
periences of the previous sounds. 

The Mlmdmsaka view. 

The Mimaihsa school has a different view on sabda. It accepts 
sabda as an eternal substance; and in this respect its position is better 
than that of the Nyaya school. The sabdas are nothing but the audible 
varnas which are manifested by dhvanis or nadas produced in the air. 
In this point, the Mimamsaka would say that he does not accept any- 
thing like the spho^a other than what the world experiences as sabda, 
viz. the audible varnas. This is well expressed by Sabarasvamin^^ 
and by Sahkaracarya^^ in their bhasyas as the opinion of the great 
revered Vrttikara Upavarsa. The fact that the varnas are eternal has 
solved the great problem of the unity in the word as the seat of vdca- 
kata — a problem which would never be satisfactorily explained by the 
Nyaya school. But in the question of arthapratyaya by a word or a sen- 
tence, the Mimaihsa school also, just like the Nyaya school, labours hard 
and it has to say^^ that the experience of the last varna together with 
the impressions left of the experiences of the previous varnas is the 
cause of the arthapratipatti, since the experiences of the different var- 
nas in a word are produced by these different dhvanis produced in air 
by the utterance of the word. The manifestation of the word ‘gauh’, 
for example, is effected by the three different dhvanis of gakara, aukara 
and visarjaniya and through these three dhvanis are experienced these 
three varnas in the particular order of these manifestating agents, so 
much so, that the experiences of those varnas possessing some krama 
are responsible for the experiences of different ideas in the instances 
of words possessing same varnas but different krama, e.g. nadi and dina, 
etc. According to this view also, the Grammarians would say that the 
concepts or experiences of different varnas manifested by different 
dhvanis are transitory in character or exist for two ksanas only and 
again as in the Nyaya school the cause of arthapratipatti does not be- 
come unitary in character (the cause being the experience of the last 
varna together with the impressions of the previous varnas in the 
word) . 


46. ‘atha gaurityatra kah sabdah? gakarauk^a visarjaniya iti Bhagavan 
Upavangah. srotragrahane hyarthe loke sabdasabdah prasiddhah. te ca srotragra- 
hanah’. (Purvamimamsasutrabha?ya. I. 1. 5.) 

47. ‘Varna eva tu sabda iti Bhagavan Upavarsah. (Uttaramimarhsasutrabha^ya- 
Devatadhikarana) . 

48. ‘Purvapurvavarnajanitasamskarasahito antyo varnah pratyayaka ityado§ah’. 
(Sabarabha§ya — I. 1. 5.) 
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A close study of these views led the Grammarians to establish and 
elucidate the existence of a sabda distinct from the audible sounds — 
dhvanis. This sabda or the sonant substratum is manifested by dhvanis 
and as such, forms the true sabda, as the seat of vdcakatd and as the 
source of arthapratipatti."^^^ In both these points, the unitary character- 
istic of sabda — sphota — is well in keeping with the experiences of the 
world on sabda. 

The sabda-monists do not stop with this. They accept that one 
common element uniformly found in all cognitions is sabda. ""Yat 
anuvartate tat satyam; yat vydvartate tadasdram.^^ This is the basis 
of all schools of monistic philosophy. One real Absolute is sabda which 
is identical with Brahman, as explained by Bhartrhari in the first verse 
of his Vakyapadiya — 

“Anadinidhanam brahma sabda tatvam yadaksaram. 

Vivartaterthabhavena prakriya jagato yatah.” 

The words and sentences that we utter are but the manifestations of 
one sabda — the sabda-brahman. It has been already said that though the 
dhvanis are different in a pada or in a vakya, the manifested sphota is 
nitya and one and the same; and the successful manifestation of the 
same sphota would be effected only by the different dhvanis in a word 
or in a sentence, just as a jeweller will be in a position to understand 
the real nature and worth of a gem, only when he incessantly examines 
it. 


Vdkyasphota as the only nityasabda 

It is worthwhile to note here that the monist Grammarians do not 
accept the reality of the varna-and-pada-sphotas on the ground that 
they are not the true conveyors of ideas. They establish the reality and 
eternity of the vakyaspho^a which alone is experienced both as vdcaka 
and arthapratydyaka. Bhartrhari (following the Sahgrahakara) says 
that “there is no division in the body of a pada just like in a varna; so 

49. It is noteworthy here that sphota is devoid of any krama and the ex- 
periences presenting krama and other properties are only adhyasas (i.e.) the pro- 
perties of the manifesting agents viz., dhvanis are superimposed on the manifested 
sphota, just as the properties of the medium of a reflection — mirror — are super- 
imposed on the reflection. 

50. ‘na sosti pratyayo loke ya^bdanugamadrte. 

anuviddhamiva jninam sarvam sabdena bhasate\ 

V^yapadiya. Kan^a I. Verse 124. 
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there is no great difference between vakya and padas.”®’ And he adds 
that “what other schools of thought consider as the important and real 
element in speech, is subordinate according to these Grammarians. 
This statement implies that the vakya or vakyasphota is to be taken as 
the only real and important element in speech, though others have 
accepted the varnas and padas as real as and more important than, the 
vakya. 


The reality of Vakyasphota as an akhandavastu. 

The vakyasphota is thus considered to be the only reality in speech 
and it is an akhandapaddrtha, devoid of parts or properties. The ex- 
periences presenting differences of varna, pada and vakya are illusory 
since they are based on the differences of the manifestating agents — 
dhvanis. No real difference between varna-sphota, pada-sphota and 
vakyasphota can be therefore maintained since each dhvani is taken 
to be manifesting the one and the same sphota. And everybody feels 
convinced that the same sphota is manifested even when the word ‘deva- 
datta’ is uttered by one person on different occasions or by different per- 
sons simultaneously. This proves well the fact that the different dhvanis 
of the word ‘devadatta' (different on account of the different adjust- 
ments of the speech-organs) possessing the same power of manifesta- 
tion (abhivyahjakatva) manifest the unitary sphota. In this connec- 
tion Bhartrhari cites many illustrations. One of them is as follows: — 
The experience that sphota is of many divisions of matra, varna, pada, 
etc., is an illusion, since it stands on a par with one’s cognition of an 
object seen from a great distance or in pitch darkness. This cognition 
becomes invalid when the same object is again experienced in close 
proximity to light. Similarly, when the vakyasphota is manifested by 
the vakya-dhvanis, there arises first a cognition presenting many parts 


51. ‘pade na varna vidyante varnesvavayava iva. 

vakyat padanamatyantam praviveko na kascana’. 

Vakyapadiya. Kanda. I. Verse 73. 

N. B. — This verse is attributed by some to the Sahgrahakara. 

52. ‘bhinnam darsanamasritya vyavaharonugamyate. 
tatra yanmukhyamekesam tatraitesam viparyayah.* 

ibid. Verse. 71. 

53. It is interesting to note that the conception of the vakyasphota of the gram- 
marians (together with the anvitabhidhanavada of the Prabhakara) quite corre- 
sponds to the 'sentence theory' of the Modern Philologists, 
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to the manifested sphota, but a careful scrutiny would result in the ex- 
perience of the one and the same sphota devoid of any part/'’** 

The same fact is again emphasized by another illustration. In the 
transformation of milk into curd or of the seed into a tree, we notice 
many essential intermediate stages, in the absence of which the trans- 
formation cannot take place. Similarly in the successful manifestation 
of the real vakyasphota the intermediate stages, viz. the manifestations 
by dhvanis of varied type, are quite essential and they do not in any 
sense become the part of the sphota.^^ 

Various theories on sabda — Harts view. 

In the latter half of the Brahmakanda of his Vakyapadiya, Hari 
gives various theories'*** prevalent on the substance of sabda. Some 
opine^' that sabda is nothing but the transformation of the inner vayu; 
others say^^ that it is a collection of atoms; others view^'* that it is the 
manifestation of the inner knowledge or consciousness when it under- 
goes many transformations; yet others**** speak of the all-pervading, 
ever-existing and subtle sabda, which is manifested in our ears through 
some nimitta, viz. the movement of the speech-organs, just as the subtle 
wind is manifested by the movement of a fan. Bhartrhari does not 
accept these. He elaborates his own view as follows'’* : — rSabda becomes 
arthapratyayaka only when it is manifested in the form of articulate 
speech by its own sakti. It is described as coming into contact with 
prdtia and huddhi and possessing of a unique power by which its mani- 
festation is effected in the form of many anltya sabdas — the articulate 
sounds. This theory is known as the vivartavada in sabda, which is 
accepted by all monist Grammarians. It consists in the fact that the 

54. ‘yathaiva darsanaih purvaih dtirat santamasepi va. 

anyathakrtya visayam anyathaivaddhyavasyati. 

Vyajyamane tatha vakye vakyabhi\’yaktihetubhih. 

bhagavagraharupena pui’vam buddhih pravartate. 

Vakyapadiya. Kanda I. Verses 90 & 91. 

55. ‘Yathanupurvlniyamo vikare ksirabhljayoh. 

tathaiva pratipattpiam niyato buddhi^u kramah.’ 

ibid. Verse 92. 

56. Vakyapadiya. Kan^a I. Verse 108. 

57. ibid. Verses 109 & 110. 

58. ibid. Verses 111 & 112. 

59. ibid. Verses 113—116. 

60. ibid. Verse 117. 

61. ibid. Verse 118. 

‘tasya prane ca ya saktih ya ca buddhau vyavasthita. 
vivartamana sthanesu sa4a bhedam prapadyate.’ 
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anitya sabdas are nothing but the seeming manifestations of the nitya 
sabda, which is both Pranddhisthdna and buddhyadhisthdna and this ma- 
nifestation is further explained in comparison with the unreality of this 
world which is described by the monist philosophers as the seeming 
manifestation of the Brahman. This also explains satisfactorily the fact 
that the experiences of the properties of sabda — katva, khatva, etc. — are 
unreal on the ground that they are explained as the superimpositions of 
others’ properties on sabda. 

Sahda as the Cause of the Universe and its Glorification hy the 
Vedas as the only Reality. 

Thus the sonant substratum is the only reality on which the whole 
universe rests. It is the very cause of all phenomena, which, through 
the eye of sabda, perceive and are perceived by effecting in themselves 
a manifestation of their own adhisthana — sabda. They are 

thus experienced in different forms of nama and rupa: 
cf. ‘^anena jivenatmana anupravisya namarupe vyakaravani”. 
Bhartrhari says^’’^ that in the opinion of the Vedic Seers, the 
whole world is nothing but a transformation of sabda, since the 
Vedas themselves glorify the same — ‘Vageva visva bhuvanani jajhe, 
vaca it sarvam amrtam yacca nityam.” Even in loka^* mankind includ- 
ing the new-born child is depending on sabda for vyavahara. Sabda- 
monists even believe that there is no cognition without its expression — 
sabda and so the whole cognisible world is ever linked to sabda.^'^ They 
believe in the theory — “Yad vartate tad vyapadesyam; yad na vyapadis- 
yate tannasti — What exists can be expressed and what cannot be ex- 
pressed, never exists.” So without language there can be no cognition. 
It is also said that cognition has got some linguistic aspect also, without 
which it loses its natural property of self-illumination — svayamprakd- 
satva.^^* In all human beings, knowledge never transcends sabda. It 


62. Compare also — 

‘asti bhati priyam rupam nama cetyarhsapancakam. 
adyam trayam hrdhmarupam, jagadrupam tato dvayam.’ 

63. ‘sabdasya parinamoyam ityamnayavido viduh. 

chandobhya eva prathamametadvisvamajayata*. 

Vakyapadiya. Kanda I. Verse 121. 

Vide also ibid. Verse 119. 

64. ibid. Verse 123. 

65. ibid. Verse 124. Compare also the sruti— ‘tadetat sarvam vaca tantya nama- 
bhih damabhih sarvam sitam.' 

66. ‘vagrupata cedutkramedavabodhasya ^svati 

na prakasah prakaseta sa hi pratyavamarsini'. 

Vakyapadiya. Kan^a I. Verse 125. 
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is therefore spoken of as the elixir of mankind/^^ In this context Hari 
says that even non-existing things seem to exist for a while through 
sabda, as in the instance of the illusory alatacakra (fiery circle).®® 

This sabda, the sonant substratum, is described in the Vedas as the 
inner soul in the form of an rsabha — a divine bull. 

“Catvari synga trayo asya pada 
dve sirse sapta hastaso asya. 

Tridha baddho vrsabho roraviti 
maho devo martyanavivesa.” 

It is this inner soul, viz. vdk or sabda which is known in the Vedas^® 
and Sm|*tis as possessing four aspects or stages — para, pasyanti, 
madhyamd and vaikhari. The para is situated in the muld- 
dhdra, the pasyanti in the ndbhi (navel) , the madhyama in 
the heart and the vaikhari in the throat. Only the last — vaikhari — 
becomes audible to man. The madhyama is sometimes spoken of as 
being experienced by the speaker. It is to understand these various 
stages of speech — the sonant substratum or the sabda-brahman — that 
mankind is now and then reminded of a systematic study of the Vya- 
karanasastra and through that, the vedas which alone, as explained at 
the outset, give mankind true guidance especially on trancendental 
matters like the eternal duty — Dharma and the final liberation — Moksa 


67. Vakyapadiya. Kan<Ja 1. Verse 127. 

68. ‘atyantamatathabhute nimitte srutyapasrayat. 

dfsyatelatacakradau vastv^aranirupana’. 

Vakyapadiya. Kanda I. Verse 131. 

Compare Udayanacarya’s remark in his ‘Kusumahjali’ — ‘atyantasatyapi hyarthe 
jhanam sabdah karoti hi’. 

69. “api prayokturatmanam sabdamantaravasthitam. 
prahurmahantamrsa b ham yena sayujjyami§yate.” 

V^yapadiya. Kanda I. Verse 132. 

70. ‘Catvari vak parimita padani 

vidurbridimana ye mani 9 inah 
guha trini nihita nehgayanti 
turiyam vaco manu^ya vadanti’. 

Compare also — 

‘Vaikharya madhyamayasca pasyantyascaitadadbhutam. 
anekatirthabhedayah trayya vacah param padam.” 

Vakyapadiya. K^da I. Verse 144. 
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The inquisitive Naciketas, acting up to his father's words reached 
Yama’s abode; the god was absent somewhere. On the third day, the 
God of Death returned home and to his discomfiture beheld the Brah- 
min guest waiting at his doors without food for ‘three nights’. It was 
a sin to keep a guest for such a long time at one’s doors uncared for. 
So to atone for it, Yama promised him three boons. As the first boon, 
Naciketas desired that his father should have ‘saumanasya’; and as the 
second, he enquired Yama of the nature of ‘svarga’ and the means to 
attain that. Yama granted the second boon too and richly rewarded 
the boy for his precocity. There remained the third boon. Down the 
stream of world’s intellectual history one can see the metaphysical pro- 
blems playing a very prominent part and engaging the mightiest of 
brains. All thinkers agree only to differ. The Dehatmavadin thinks 
that there is no soul apart from the body; survival of the soul after death 
and its sojourn in other worlds are nothing short of gibberish. Yet there 
are others who believe in the existence of the soul apart from the body. 
Inside this group itself, there is much dispute and difference of opinion 
regarding the exact nature of the soul. Situate in such a medley of 
views poles asunder, Naciketas wanted a definite answer from the most 
proper authority on the subject. Therefore Naciketas asked Yama to 
teach him what becomes of the soul after death by springing the ques- 
tion; 


gRTorriR II 


Katha, 1, II, 20. 
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Sr!rt5%5*rf^ftr?Fr: ’ 

sTT^rir^vit^^ %%; 1 5q?i5srT^m%fr si^^dt ftww^Tsrq^ i 

<^?r%?rr;»TvftsTt fk 'k: ncrfsr^T firsiTsfRiT ^w. 

5rTfq?T: I ar^fkl^s II 

Sankara on Katha, 1, I, 20. 


Naciketas asked Yama about the soul. Yama, in lieu of answering 
the question directly, expatiated upon the extreme gravity of the sub- 
ject matter of the question and tried to evade the student. For, if jiva- 
svarupa was expounded, it would be tantamount to the exposition of 
Brahmasvarupa. Such a knowledge should not be bestowed at random 
on a student whose mettle was not sufficiently tested. Yama, therefore 
held out to the boy attractive things like long life, large wealth and lovely 
women. The student on the otherhand was unmoved. The more the 
teacher tried to evade him, the more the student's inquisitiveness was 
intensified. Yama, now, was fully convinced of the sincerity and 
strength of will in his student and applauded him: 


*T r^T ^TflT I 


i, II, 4. 


The student then explained the scope of ‘ ’ by asking: 

3Tr?T5rr??iT?i; i 

ar^nr 

qrlr'iT^PT II 

i, II, 14. 

Yama was well pleased with the boy and began to answer the question. 
The true position here is as Sankara explains it: 

rT^^tsniTH, 5*T! 

on Brahmasutra, 1, 4, 6. 

We have seen how the last so-called two questions ’ ^d 

’ are but parts of a single question and the answers to these con- 
stitute a single boon. These are the very kernel of the Ka^hopanisad 

16 
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and here we have the most eloquent exposition of the Atman-Brahman 
identity. 

For this reason, prominent exponents of Dualism like Ramanuja 
and Madhva and their enthusiastic followers are obliged to read some 
other meaning into these important rks. They opine that the second 
question could not deal with jiva — because the question was irrelevent 
and that it must therefore pertain to Brahman. 





Sribhasya on 1, 2, 12. 


il 

Madhva on Katha 1, I, 20. 


They take their stand on the following argument. Naciketas could 
not in the least have harboured any doubt regarding the existence of the 
soul after death; this is evident from his controverting his father who 
gave away useless cows as sacrificial daksina and his enquiring Yama 
of the nature of svarga and the means to attain that.§ This argument, as 
we shall presently show, lacks cogency. However well-read a man may 
be, his knowledge of the soul is bound to be secondary, if not tertiary, 
unless he has risen above the perceptual level. The perfect knowledge 
of the soul after death is therefore not easy of acquisition by one who 
merely believes and is interested in the Vedas: 


^ II 1. n, 9. 

Atman-knowledge could be got only from the teacher who has realized 
Brahman. The knowledge thus gained is not secondary, inasmuch as 
the Guru is Himself Brahman. An implicit believer in the Vedas, 
Naciketas must have learnt from their eschatalogical portions of the 
existence of the soul after death. This knowledge of his was, however, 
merely bookish and hence secondary. Now he wanted to avail him- 
self of this opportunity to verify his knowledge from the God of Death 
Himself. Thus it will be seen that there is every relevency for such a 
question from Naciketas. If the secret of Death is solved, the secret 
of soul also is solved. 
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That this question pertains only to death is proved by Yama’s own 
explicit statement: 

i «mr ^ iT’wr srr«?t srrfjrr *7^ The two 

terms, 5^+^^ ana are synonyms. This primary meaning of the 

word is sacrificed unnecessarily by the Dvaitin interpreter. 
Rightly therefore does Advaitananda say under the sutra 1, 4, 6. as 
follows: — 


‘ !T ?T«IT^rTr5arrT I ‘ JT7:ai 

*n3«T#5 ’ ‘ aft ‘ am ^ ar^ arrar aaft 

iftJa ’ caraiamr^j;, 

3*7: a7?Ttaa%^ i 


In passing it may be mentioned that, the Dualists, inter alia, have 
given expression to certain untenable views. For instance, Ramanuja 
thinks that the first question forming the second boon, relates primarily 
to Moksa and not to mere ^svarga’: 

^a5T5^ aa a*:a3wm5^<n: at#sfa^aw i 
aaTEaai a aaraT^TarmiTaniTTi ii 

Srlbha^ya 1, 4, 5. 

According to Ramanuja the primary meaning of the word ‘svarga’ 
has to be abandoned; while the rks quoted in support of his interpreta- 
tion could well be taken as arthavadas. To say, therefore, that San- 
karas’ interpretation that ‘ ^ here means ^ 3TT^%^ aJfrTraTRC ’ is 

wrong, smacks more of prejudice than of scholarship. In all the apara- 
vidya-contexts Sankara explains in the sense of comparative 

eternity. Throughout bis writings Sankara has been consistent to this 
principle. This boon, being of lesser knowledge — it has only as 

its fruit — could not have been other than comparative eternity. One 
can multiply instances in which epithets like ‘amara’ are used in things 
that are comparatively eternal: 

f^q;V3rr^^^‘l ? I (Amarakosa) 

* (Taitti. Brahmana Ill-ii, 5) . 

If the second boon relates to Moksa the second and Third’ questions 
constituting the third boon, would become superfluous and hence un- 
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necessary. Moreover, worship of Naciketa Fire alone is not capable of 
securing ultimate release. Even Jhanakarmasamuccaya is not capable 
of ushering in Brahman-hood directly. So say the sruti texts like 
‘ ’ Hence Sankara’s rendering of as 

is the only possible and tenable interpretation. 

The argument that Naciketas could not have asked for mere 
‘svarga’ because he later on spurned all impermanent things, does not 
carry weight. For, had he not asked for the still more impermanent 
mental appeasement of his father? 


Again, some hold that the Upanisads which occupy a ‘logical’ posi- 
tion in the Vedic Literature and mark a definite advance on the Karma- 
kanda portions, should not and could not deal with the mere post- 
mortem existence of the soul; for, this is a res judicata therein as is evi- 
dent by such injunctions as , Therefore Katho- 

panisad could not deal with the existence of the soul after death. The 
above argument is the fissure of one’s imagination. Even the Mimamsa- 
kas who worship the Karmakanda portions of the Vedas, hold that the 
survival and existence of the soul apart from the body is proved only 
by the Vedanta. 


Another highly curious statement given expression to by the critics 
of Sankara is that Sankara himself has interpreted the term pri- 

marily in the sense of ultimate release; for instance in the case of 
^mrr in the Brhadaranyaka iv, 5, 13. The passage at issue is in the 
moksaprakarana. Hence Sankara, consistently with the context, inter- 
prets as If Anandagiri explains 

the term he simply gives the contextual meaning. 

To say on this ground that Sankara allows the usage of the term 
primarily in the sense of is beside the mark. 


In support of his interpretation of Yeyam prete Purnaprajha inter- 
prets another verse: 


il 


Katha, ii, II, 4. 


Here are two epithets the 

former refers to mere death and the latter to liberation, for, it is fk+ 
the latter too is taken to mean mere death, the text would 
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suffer from tautology! True; there is an element of tautology, if expla- 
nation is tautology. The term means ‘unloosening' and as such 

does not directly give the idea of ‘death’. Hence an explanation of the 
term is necessary. It deserves to be noted that Purnaprajha’s inter- 
pretation is weak, for there is no ‘avadhikarana’ for ‘visramsana’. 

The Dvaitin finds Sankara’s explanation weak for one more reason: 
he speaks of textual inconsistency. If ‘5}^ ^^’and are 

taken as separate questions pertaining to jiva and Brahman respecti- 
vely, textual inconsistency must arise; for the last question concerning 
Brahman “makes four questions in all and not three. But the Katha 
itself clearly states that Naciketas asked for three boons and three alone.” 
True; one must accept textual inconsistency if one confuses ‘vara’ and 
‘pra^na’. One must clearly realize that here all 'varas’ are not 'prasnas' 
while all ‘prasnas' are 'varas\ The mental appeasement of Vajasravas 
demanded by Naciketas and granted by Yama is not a ‘prasna’; it is a 
boon without the slightest tinge of an interrrogation. qq’ 

and ‘ ^ are both 'varas' and 'prasnas'. 

Again three principles of interpretation are found introduced of 
late. An attempt has been made to prove that ‘ ^ ’ should be 

subordinate to on the basis of the relative merits of 

5 ^;^ and ^q^^R This kind of vicdra is generally found made only where 
the ‘visayas’ are characterised by ‘bheda’ and ‘virodha’. 
is another introduced in this context, and a good case is 

made out on this basis. It has only one weakness. This principle ope- 
rates only in Vyakarana Sastra. Again the principle of well- 

known in the Mimamsa Dialectics and used by the dialecticians in the 
sense of qtfqHR; 51^;’ is for the first time understood in the sense of 
‘parallell text’! The application of the well-known in contexts 

for which they are not intended cannot carry any conviction even to 
the modern student, much less to the student of traditional culture. 

Puri^iaprajha in support of his theory that qq’ could not refer 
to mere death, props up a new problem ‘Did Naciketas die?’; and he 
answers it in the affirmative. There is no explicit answer to this ques- 
tion in the Katha, but a careful scrutiny of the available data tends to 
the opposite view. The Upanisad and the Naciketopakhyana of the 
Taittiriya-Brahmana explicitly imply that Naciketas never died, ‘qipq^ 
rqr only an invective of an angry father, and as such it could 

not have any tangible effect leading to the actual death of his son, a mere 
boy. If Naciketas really died, he should have dropped down dead im- 
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mediately after the ‘curse’, if curse it may be called. But he never did 
so; he retired to solitude, took his own time, reflected upon his conduct 
and behaviour, finally got leave from his reluctant father, reached 
Yama’s abode and waited at the doors for ‘three nights’. If Naciketas 
really died, would his soul be allowed to go directly to Yama’s residence 
itself and wait at the doors? Is there any parallel for such an incident 
in the whole realm of Hindu Mythology? Grant full latitude to the 
highly supposititious view that the soul of the boy reached Yama’s re- 
sidence within a few hours. Would Yama receive him, a polluted soul, 
for whom no funeral obsequies were performed? If Naciketas really 
died, why should he care for the mental appeasement of his father, who 
was no more father to him? If Naciketas really died and was without 
human body, why should Yama feel for the hunger of the boy? If food 
and drink were given to him by Yama, could they be of any use to the 
for which offerings should be made only by the nearest blood-rela- 
tives according to the strict sastraic vidhisl 

The above questions have to be answered before we accept the view 
that Naciketas died. On the otherhand there are evidences to show 
that Naciketas reached Yama’s abode corporeally intact. This was 
possible for Naciketas because of his implicit obedience to his father and 
of his unflinching Brahmacarya, even as Savitri visualized Yama, fol- 
lowed him, and finally succeeded in regaining the fife of her husband 
Satyavan, solely on account of her unparallelled chastity in thought, 
word and deed. (Taitt Brahmana) clearly shows 

that the boy was with his body. Generally, he who goes to Death never 
returns to the earth in the same condition. Therefore Naciketas asked 
Yama not to kill him but allow him to go back alive. This view is 
supported by the great, perhaps the greatest, Vedic scholar Sayana: 

% ?m, fgpTT arj armfepr: srTiTgrTf^, i 

Sayana, Taitti Brahm. Ill, I, 8, Again Sayana when commenting upon 

W' ' 

Lastly an attempt has been made to find support for Purnaprajna’s 
opinion in the epithet ‘ggjjrg’ occuring in the Taittiriya Brahmana. 
Sayapa too is quoted, his sentence being shorn of its context. 
means Re-Death, and this proves the fact that Naciketas was with the 
human body in the presence of Yama. So does Sayana opine: 

i f^srr 
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Sayana on Taitti. Brahm. Ill, II, 8. Here 
does not refer to the proximate death of Naciketas, impliedly accepted 
by the Dvaitin. It simply means frequent death. Hence Bha^ta Bhas- 
kara explains the term as jq*: I These quotations clearly 

show that the phrase does not support the Dvaitin. 

It will be seen from what has been said the arguments advanced to 
invalidate Sankara’s view do not count for much. 

We have now said enough to prove that the objections raised against 
Sankara’s rendering are not valid. This means that Atman- 

Brahman equation is the fundamental teaching of the Katha Upanisad. 
It may not be uninteresting to devote a few words to this subject. 

Atman-Brahman identity is writ large in the very face of certain 
rks in the Katha; the jiva is Brahman: 

I 

ii, X, 24. 

^ ^TTT 5PtiT RfffJTm: I 

rTf:® 9r^5rTJ5?Tg«5q^ || 

ii, V, 8. 

It is generally accepted that 'svapna’ and the like states are experienced 
by the jiva. In the above rk, it is unequivocally stated that he who ex- 
periences dream is Brahman. ^ qq; | 

The Katha like the other upanisads support jivanmukti which con- 
stitutes the most the unique feature of Sankara’s philosophy. Liberation 
is becoming one with Brahman: and for this, the individual soul need not 
take wing and soar to a better world. Destruction of avidyd root and 
branch is all that is needed. ‘ STTOIT I 3!T%g[ 

aW ii ii 

Attaining Brahman-hood in this very life is the highest form of libera- 
tion and the only method advocated by the Upanisads. 

3r«r ii 

ii, VI, 15. 

In conclusion it may be stated, that throughout the Upanisads in 
general Dualism is referred to only to be controverted so that it might 
serve as a set-off Non-Dualism. Not even a single instance can be cited 
in which Non-Dualism is deprecated. And truly does Sankara opine 
that the Advaitins are ‘aupanisadah’ while the others are mere 
‘aupanisadammanyah’. 



A Rejoinder 

By 

B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma 
(Annamalai University) 

With reference to Mr. Sastri’s reply to my critique on Saihkara’s 
rendering of «■ ’ I have to offer the following comments. 


I strictly maintain that Madhva’s interpretation of the irate words 
of Vaja^ravas: alone correct. Naciketas’ insulting in- 

solence was too much for his aged and irascible sire and he forthwith 
made him realise the terrible consequence of his ire. He said, ‘To death 
I give thee’. The import is plain enough' in unperiphrased terminology. 
The great anxiety of Naciketas himself to be recognised by his father 
as his own son on his return from Yama and the use of the term 
in the Upanisad are not explained on any other view. 

Mr. Sastri hesitates to accept the natural drift and plain sense of 
Vajasravas’ words and pleads that “the angry invective of the father 
could not have any tangible effect leading to the death of his son— a mere 
boy.” Death unfortunately, is neither a respecter of Mr. Sastri’s wishes 
in the matter nor of persons, age or sex! It is asked, “If Naciketas 
really died, why should he care for the mental appeasement of his father 
who was no more a father to him?” For the very simple reason that 
Naciketas wants to return to his parental abode and had no desire to 
continue in death! There is no use attempting to flabbergast Rama- 
nuja by asking, “If Naciketas could not have asked for mere Svarga 
because he later on spurned all impermanent things, why should he 
have asked for the still more impermanent ? A question 

indeed, if one should forget that the impermanent fruits deprecated later 
on are the purely selfish ones of “long life, large wealth and lovely 
women”— to use Mr. Sastri’s own expression, which are detrimental to 

I do not see how Sayana’s comment on 
would fail to support Madhva’s interpretation of the third boon. Sayanl 
equates with Moksa and according to the Taittiriya 

Brdhmam this is precisely the subject-matter of the third boon! How 
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then does it not support Madhva’s interpretation of the third boon also 
in terms of Moksa? As for the clever turn of 

I prefer the plain trend of the text to Sayana's tour 
de force. Even this need not disturb Madhva’s interpretation: — 

As most of Mr. Sastri’s reasonings against Madhva’s hypothesis are 
wholly specious, I do not feel called upon to answer them in detail; and 
in view of the narrow limit of four pages within which I am to compress 
my reply, I propose to address myself, in the following pages, to a con- 
sideration of two other points raised by him. 

II. 

If Naciketas had not the least doubt in the matter of the Soul’s post- 
mortem existence, as Mr. Sastri readily grants, there is no need for an 
absurd and flamboyant query. The terms in which Sarhkara introduces 
Naciketas’ query clearly imply that in the opinion of the Acarya, Naci- 
ketas had his own doubts: H 

ITR and had not any complete conviction: 

which implies that Naciketas, for his part, had not that 
Added to this, there was reflected in the terms 

On these grounds is an enquiry sought to be justified 
by Saihkara. But then such a query must have preceded the boon 
about order to avoid the absurdity of putting the cart 

before the horse! If a confirmation or a verification of his previous 
knowledge was all that blessed Naciketas wanted, he has had it already 
in 1-1-18 from Yama’s own lips and there is no point in making him 
plague Yama with an absurd query again, immediately after that God 
stopped his harangue, in 1-1-20 ! ! No doubt the author of the Brahma- 
vidydbharana and Appayya Diksita too, whom Mr. Sastri omits to men- 
tion, have attempted to prop up the tottering foundations of Saihkara’s 
interpretation of by catching at a straw — ^the plea of verification. 

But it will not escape shrewd eyes that this clever camouflage is an 
obvious after-thought of the sensitive followers of Sarhkara to save the 
situation by some stop-gap arrangement — which does not in the least 
improve matters. Appayya Diksita himself, has only rejected Saih- 
kara’s rendering of in his Sivdrkamanidl'pikd which shows that 

17 
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even in the opinion of this staunch admirer of Saihkara, the game is not 
worth the candle. 

In the light of Madhva’s unassailable position that Naciketas died 
before going to Yama, even the most slender foundations for the plea of 
verification are sapped. 

The alleged overlapping in subject-matter between the second and 
third boons in Ramanuja’s interpretation is the merest figment of one’s 
imagination. The Srlhhdsya keeps the scope of these two boons dis- 
tinctly apart. Such attempts to create internal confusion in Ramanuja 
with a view to maintaining the adequacy of Samkara’s rendering of the 
third boon are simply disingenuous. 

There is absolutely no disparity of context in the use of the terms 
in the Brhaddranyaka and the Katha Upanisads. It 
does not require very great ingenuity to show that in the Katha is 
also used in a according to Saihkara himself, the 

second boon relates to mere Svarga. It is but quite natural then for 
Naciketas to have asked about or which is the stage next 

to and immediately above J The sapient comment that an exposi- 
tion of is tantamount to an exposition of is nihil 

ad rem to the point precisely at issue in according to Saihkara. 

III. 

Saihkara attempts to find berth enough in the third boon for two 
questions one about the jiva and the other about the Paramatman with 
the beaurocratic intention of finding support for his Atman-Brahman 
equation in the Katha. But the presence of and its pro- 

priety in the eyes of the Sutrakara to be treated as a spjfi in order to 

discredit the Saihkhya — ^purvapaksin saying that even 

enjoys the status of a in the Katha amongst the three boons of 

Naciketas but not the blessed Pradhana of the Saihkhya, are great 

stumbling blocks in the way of Saihkara’s carrying out this object 
smoothly. Saihkara has therefore been obliged to reject as 

of no account in the refutation of the Saihkhya Purvapaksin. But his 
attitude has really heightened the numerical contradiction with the 
wording of the Sutra in another direction when he brackets 
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and constituting one qTgfj for, in this case, there is a 

shortage of one ultimately! 

One can very well see that the admission of ^ 5^^ 

would land Samkara in a numerical contradiction with the wording of 
the Sutra; for, in his opinion, and are the three topics 

noticed by the Katha while with the addition of there 

will be four SPSTs ^^^d not three as understood by the Sutrakara. It is his 
desire to fit in his Atman-Brahman equation with the Katha that is re- 
sponsible for his rejection of the status of a in the case of 

But Sarhkara’s necessity is no reason for us. For, so far as the 
Katha Upanisad and the Sutras are concerned, there seems to be no 
distinction between a and a The Upanisad speaks of three 

and the Sutrakara refers to three Sf^g. Linguistic harmonisation and 
textual attunement of the Sutras with the Upanisad require the equa- 
tion of the two. 

The tinge of interrogation by which Mr. Sastri swears is neither a 
very necessary and invariable concomitant of a in the eyes of the 
Sutrakara; nor yet, totally indiscernible in the text concerning 

challenge Mr. Sastri to show the slightest tinge of interrogation in 
• ’ which is a plain and obsequious request undiluted 
by the slightest tinge of interrogation. And yet, he has no objection to 
dubbing it a spgflf | Why then, does he withdraw the favor in the case 
^ constrained to observe that Mr. Sastri is very 
much mistaken in his opinion that the text relating to is 

“devoid of the slightest tinge of interrogation.’' Let Mr. Sastri try to 
read etc., with a tinge of interrogation and see the upshot! 

I wonder what earthly power can prevent our reading the text 51 
with a tinge of interrogation:— JTTJTfvr 

must, therefore, be willynilly recognised as a 
If this is done, a numerical contradiction with the wording of the Sutra 
in the light of Samkara’s own interpretation of it is inevitable. It is to 
avoid this contradiction that Sarhkara brings forward his Atman- 
Brahman equation. But the explanation is unsatisfactory because (1) 
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in the absence of any recognition of the status of a for 
the Atman-Brahman equation will not remove a contradiction 
in numbers which would not arise^; (2) the soundness of the Atman- 
Brahman equation is itself questionable and it is doubtful whether the 
Sutrakara has any support to give to it; and (3) because the use of the 
theory of unreal difference to escape certain difficulties can- 

not be permitted when better explanations of the contradiction are 
forthcoming. Saihkara himself proclaims elsewhere: 

and in the light of this his own dictum, 
there would be no need to press into service the theory of unreal 
difference to set right the numerical contradiction 

h 4 , 6 ). It cannot, for a moment, be 
argued that no better explanation is possible. Such an explanation is 
furnished by (1) agreeing to treat as one for obvious 

reasons; (2) dismissing the and the question of the soul’s post- 
mortem existence from the conno-denotative sphere of and 

(3) interpreting that text in the same sense and scope as 

The whole trouble arises only when is invested with a 

sense and scope not wholly identical with that of The 

only rational solution of the difficulty would lie in sacrificing the sur- 
face interpretation of and re-interpreting it the same sense and 

scope as in the light of the principle of which, 

I reiterate, has a right to be employed in such cases, as well as 
of which, I must enlighten Mr. Sastri, is not confined 

to Grammar.^ 

1. It is not clear why Sarhkara should at all have pleaded guilty to a charge 
of numerical contradiction and taken the trouble of most unsatisfactorily exculpat- 
ing himself when, on his view, there are 3 pucca prasnas about 

and 979TIWT and dismissing as a mere ^ there would seem to be no 

contradiction at all. Why then does he create a ghost? 

2. That the principle of ^ has a much wider application than 

Mr. Sastri is aware of could be easily demonstrated from the following extract 
from a very elementary book — Third Handful of Popular Maxims — ^by Col. A. Jacob, 

p. 15, N. Sagar 1911. “ Siwrf^ ^ ” Its 

use is not restricted to Grammar however, as the following extracts from the first 
paragraph of Say ana’s introduction to his comm, on the Rig Veda show: 

Again, at the commencement of 
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Any other explanation would only worsen the contradiction. To 
say that Naciketas managed to put two questions under cover of the 
third boon is to make Naciketas a cheat and Yama the dupe. There 
seems to be some confusion of thought about the three boons. The 
three boons simply mean that Yama granted Naciketas three opportu- 
nities to ask for three things that he wanted. Now, at the time of asking 
Naciketas exhausts his third and last chance and stands de- 
barred from opening his lips a fourth time to ask for the Transcendental 
aspect of the Self in | Not even the cleverest jugglery 

could enable Naciketas to eat his cake and yet have it! He may choose 
all the three boons in the form of mere boons or of spgf B or of both or 
in any other combination; but he certainly, cannot have one boon and 
three questions! Yama has not given him any carte blanche to smug- 
gle additional questions under one boon. It matters very little whether 
the ‘extra’ question be one or many. 


Mr. Sastri tries to save Samkara by declaring that and 

constitute but one question. Certainly they do form one 
question even according to Ramanuja and Madhva. But the point is 
that one cannot stick to the surface interpretation of both and 

^rid yet establish their identity as one question. The 
plea that they are parts of one question is futile because, as already 
pointed out, Naciketas has exhausted his third and last chance 
at the time of asking and he must, therefore, willynilly rest 

content with the first part of his momentous query! Neither does he 
give the impression of being the first and preliminary part of 

a bigger question. His words: qT ^^ q: show that 

that subject is, in his opinion, complete and self-contained — that he has 
asked all that he wants to know about the Atman. Or, if Naciketas 
had been cleverer, he should have asked for instruction on both the 
aspects of the Self in the same breath. The fact that he did not, shows 
that no two questions are allowed under one boon by Yama. 


XII Chapter of Jainintyanydyamdld Vistara, we read as follows: 

pqwqifiww ” And in Anandagiri on Sarhkara Bha^ya 1, 4, 28. 

Pivnwr | — \\ 
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The whole contradiction thus arises by Sarhkara’s sticking to the 
surface interpretation of Admitting as one 

Saihkara could easily get over the contradiction if only he would 
agree to abandon the surface interpretation of and then de- 
clare that and constitute one question as Ra- 

manuja and Madhva have done. But he is not prepared for this.‘^ In 
vain does he attempt to serve two masters — the language of the Sutra- 
kara and his own dire passion to fit in the Atman-Brahman equation 
with the body-politic of the Katha Upanisad; and he hopes to carry out 
his purpose by interpreting in terms of the Jiva and his post- 

mortem existence. But such a feat cannot simply succeed. 

Mr. Sastri’s statement that ''Naciketas explained the scope of 
by asking ” is a complete misconstruction of Saih- 

kara. The latter is perfectly clear that the scope of the two texts is not 
identical. The one refers admittedly to the sq rq'gfftgK^^ and con- 
cerns the mere Survival or otherwise of the soul after death; while 
^rqqp vyqfrf refers to the transcendental nature of the Atman in 
the The two are as poles asunder in scope. Sarhkara 

very clearly admits that the scope of the two questions is different — that 
the one does not and is not intended to explain the other; 

I rl^ll Thus, 

the scope of the two topics is not identical even though the subject of 
treatment is the same (atman). The two texts cannot be treated as 
constituting one question and the latter as explaining the former, unless 
they are presumed to be identical in scope, meaning and subject. There 
is no use of an As it is, Samkara grants only identity of 

the subject of enquiry — the Atman in both the cases — but is not pre- 
pared to grant identity of scope and meaning. 

And unless this is done, it would be impossible to rid Sarhkara of 
a flat numerical contradiction of his own making with the Sutrakara. It 
is up to any sensible Saihkarite to take this bold step or perish in the 
entire transaction. 

3. For, as a shrew commentator on the Sutras, Sarhkara sees in 
a capital chance to fit in his pet theory of gft^Vt^a'with the body-politic of the 
Katha. Hence his anxiety to interpret that text in terms of an embodied aspect of 
the self despite serious obstacles, illogicalities and contradictions in his way. 
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University Notes 

Convocation. — The second Convocation of the University was held 
on Thursday the 27th October, 1932, when His Excellency the Rt. 
Hon’ble Lieutenant Colonel Sir George Frederick Stanley, P.C., 
G.C.I.E., C.M.G., Governor of Madras and Chancellor of the University, 
presided. Mr. R. Littlehailes, C.I.E., Director of Public Instruction, 
Madras, delivered the address to the graduates. 

Lectures. — The following lectures were delivered during the aca- 
demic year. 

Franchise Problems — Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
Avl, B.A., B.L., M.L.A. 

International Economic Planning — Mr. N. S. Subba Rao, M.A. 
(Cantab), Bar-at-Law, Director of Public Instruction, Mysore. 

Indian Federalism — Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C. 

Coming Reforms — Sir K. V. Reddy, B.A., B.L. 

History Repeats Itself — Rev. Father Carty, S.J. 

The following University Special Lectures were delivered during 
the year: — 

Atomic Nucleus and Hyperfine Structure of Spectral Lines — Rao 
Bahadur B. Venkatesachar, M.A., Professor of Physics, Uni- 
versity of Mysore, 

The Economic Problem of India with special reference to the Trade 
Depression — Dr. P. J. Thomas, M.A., B.Litt., Ph.D., Professor 
of Economics, University of Madras. 

Epigraphy and Social Studies — Mr. T. G. Aravamudhan, M.A., B.L. 

Indian Federation — Mr. S. Satyamurti, B.A., B.L. 

A large number of Extension Lectures have been delivered by the 
members of the teaching staff and several papers were sent for publi- 
cation in various technical and scientific journals such as the “Journal 
of the Indian Mathematical Society”, “Nature”, and the “Journal of the 
Indian Chemical Society”. 

Founder's Day. — The third “Founder’s Day” was celebrated on the 
10th January, 1933, when Prof. C. S. Srinivasachariar, M.A., delivered 
the address ahd the Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur S. Kumaraswami Reddiar, 
B.A., B.L., Minister for Education to the Government of Madras, pre- 
sided. 
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Congresses and Conferences. — ^The Vice-Chancellor attended the 
annual meeting of the Inter-University Board held at Hyderabad in 
February, 1933. 

During the year the following members of the teaching staff attend- 
ed as representatives of this University and read papers at the Confer- 
ences and Congresses noted below: — 

Dr. S. N. Chakravarty, M.Sc., D.Phil. (Oxon) — The Indian Science 
Congress at Patna, January, 1933. 

Mr. S. Sivasankaranarayana Pillai, M.Sc. — ^The Silver Jubilee Cele- 
bration of the Indian Mathematical Society at Bombay, De- 
cember, 1932. 

Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu, M.A., Ph.D., B.Com., Bar-at-Law 
— The All-India Economic Conference at Delhi, January, 1933. 

Messrs. R. Ramanujachariar, M.A. and C. T. Srinivasan, M.A. — The 
Indian Philosophical Conference at Mysore, December, 1932. 

Prof. Swami Vipulanandaji, B.Sc. (Lond.) — The 31st Conference 
of the Tamil Sangam, Madura, January, 1933. 

The 17th All-India Economic Conference. — The 17th All-India Eco- 
nomic Conference will be held in Annamalai University on the 30th 
December, 1933. The following office-bearers were elected: — 

President — Prof. C. D. Thompson, M.A., Prof, of Economics, Alla- 
habad University. 

Secretary — Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu, M.A., B.Com., Ph.D., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Reconstitution of Authorities. — The period of office of the several 
University authorities having expired through efflux of time with effect 
from the 5th December, 1932, arrangements were made for the elec- 
tions to the several authorities which were duly reconstituted by the 
end of December, 1932. The Syndicate as newly constituted consists 
of the following members: — ^ 


Class I — Ex-officio 

M.R.Ry. Rao Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan AvL, M.A., I.E.S., Vice- 
Chancellor. 

W. E. Smith Esq., M.A., I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, 
Madras. 

Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu, M.A., Ph.D., B.Com., Bar-at-Law, 
Dean, Faculty of Arts. 

Dr. S. N. Chakravarti, M.Sc., D.Phil. (Oxon), Dean, Faculty of 
Science. 

Prof. Swami Vipulanandaji, B.Sc. (Lond.), Dean, Faculty of 
Oriental Studies, 
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Class II — Other Members. 

(i) Three members elected by the Senate from among them- 
selves. 

T. Sivaramasetu Pillai Esq., M.A., B.L., Deputy Accountant- 
General, Bombay. 

S. Satyamurti Esq., B.A., B.L., Advocate, 2jl8, Car St., Triplicane. 

T. V. Umamaheswaram Pillai Esq., B.A., B.L., Pleader, Servai- 

karan St., Karunthattankudi, Tanjore. 

(ii) One member elected by the Academic Council from among 
its members. 

Prof. C. S. Srinivasachariar, M.A., Professor of History, Annamalai- 
nagar. 

(iii) Two members nominated by His Excellency the Chancellor. 

H. C. Papworth Esq., M.A., I.E.S., Principal, Government Muham- 
madan College, Madras. 

A. Chakravarti Esq., M.A., I.E.S., Principal, Government College, 
Kumbakonam. 

(iv) Two members nominated by the Founder. 

Janab Basheer Ahmed Sayeed Sahib Bahadur, M.A., B.L., Advo- 
cate, Madras. 

M.R.Ry. Rao Bahadur R. V. Krishna Aiyar Avl., B.A., M.L., Secre- 
tary, Legislative Council, Fort St. George, Madras. 

Physical Training : — The Syndicate has sanctioned Rs. 9,000 for 
the construction of an up-to-date Sports Pavilion. 

The services of Mr. J. W. Hitch, Surrey and England, were en- 
gaged by the authorities to give coaching to the Cricket Eleven of the 
University. During this year, the University conducted three Inter- 
University or Inter-Club Tournaments. The Inter-Collegiate Tennis 
Singles Tournament for the Rajah of Chettinad Cup was conducted in 
October ’32 and was won by the Madura College. 

The Tamil Districts Tennis Doubles Tournament for the Jataval- 
labhar Cup was conducted at the same time and was won by the 
S. 1. Ry. Club of Villupuram. 

The Inter — Collegiate Athletic Tournament open to all Colleges in 
the Tamil Districts was conducted for the 4th year in February ’33 and 
was won for the third time by the Madras Medical College. Apart 
form these, Intra-Mural Tournaments in the following games were con- 
ducted on the Interclass basis: — Badminton — Doubles and Fives, 
Basket-ball, Cricket, Foot-ball, Hockey, Ping Pong, Tenikoit, Tennis, 
Volley ball, Playground-ball. 
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University Library : Library grant for the year 1932 was 
Rs. 18,000 for books, Rs. 5,000 for Back Volumes of Periodicals, 
Rs. 5,000 for Current Periodicals and Rs. 2,000 for binding. 85 rare 
volumes have been purchased from Mr. Masud Ali of Hyderabad. 

Buildings and Lands : — Proceedings in connection with the acqui- 
sition of lands were completed during the year, bringing the total area 
in the possession of the University to 544 acres. 

The construction of the Library and Administrative Buildings 
costing about 3 5 lakhs of rupees was approved by the Syndicate and 
the work will be commenced as soon as possible. 

The construction of a set of three blocks of Office Staff Quarters 
costing about Rs. 15,000 has been started and is expected to be com- 
pleted by July, 1933. 

Water Supply : — A scheme of water supply to Annamalainagar 
costing about a lakh of rupees is being scrutinised and will be put 
through as soon as possible. 

Endowment : — The Syndicate accepted with thanks an endowment 
by Mr. A. Ramanatha Ayyar, B.A., B.L., Sub-Judge, Tinnevelly. The 
value of the endowment is Rs. 1,200 the interest on which is to be uti- 
lised for the award of a scholarship to a deserving student of the B.A. 
class under certain conditions. 



A Note 

MARCO POLO— BROADWAY TRAVELLERS 

In the Introduction to his Edition of the Travels of Marco Polo pub- 
lished in the Broad\vay Travellers, Sir Denison Ross, in commenting 
upon the term choiach and its significance (Vide page xiii) , has made 
certain observations, the accuracy of which seems open to question. 

In the first place he uses certain terms which evidently appear to 
me to be wrong. He speaks of Malabari and Malayalim and under- 
stands by them Malaydlis. If so, it is certainly incorrect, for we are 
never referred to by these terms. Again he refers to Ragu Kalam: this 
stands for Rdhu Kdlam. Judging from this term, it appears that the 
Maldbdri who gave this information does not seem to be a Malaydlij 
but a Tamilian who has lived in Malabdr. Again Karippu is said to 
mean acts of propitiation of the evil deities. This is wrong informa- 
tion: none of the Tamil Dictionaries give this information and my col- 
leagues in the Tamil Department say that they have not heard of this 
term being used in the sense of acts of propitiation. Coming to Karippu 
Kala, I believe the correct expression is Karuppu Kala, and this latter 
expression is used in the sense of Rdhu Kdla, for the term Karuppu 
means dark or black and so the phrase means the evil hour. It may 
also be pointed out here that r here is neither a dental nor an alveolar 
sound but a pure cerebral formed at the crown of the roof of the mouth. 
Sir Denison says that 'Karippu KaV would be pronounced Kachukka 
by a low caste Tamil and Malayalim. In the absence of the source of 
this information, it becomes difficult to accept or reject this statement. 
I have never heard of this word being used by Malaydlis, nor has my 
colleagues in the Tamil Department heard of it. Again, it is not found 
in any of the Tamil Dictionaries available here. 

The Editor says that “the superstition is still preserved in Malabar 
even to-day under the name of Ragu Kalam^' {Rdhu Kdlam) . This is 
strange news to me. We are indeed rich in superstitions in our every- 
day life, but this is not one of them, I heard of Rdhu Kdlam, when I 
came over here to accept appointment in the Annamalai University. 
Of course we have something corresponding to this in our parts and 
that is the Gulikan or the Gulika Kdla, which is held to be very in-’ 
auspicious for doing anything. This Gulika Kdla is always shifting 
from day to day and is never fixed like the Rdhu Kdla. Consequently 
the two cannot be identified. Thus it will be seen that the superstition 
of Rdhu Kdla is not preserved in practical life in Malabar to-day, and 
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this therefore does not constitute a fresh tribute to the accuracy of 
Marco Polo’s notes. 

The derivation of Choiach does not appear to me to be very diffi- 
cult. The two Grahas, Rdhu and Ketu are also called Cchdyd Grahas; 
and the term Cchdyd Kdla is another popular expression used in place 
of Rdhu Kdla. The Cchdyd being black or dark, we have also side by 
side the expression Karuppu Kdla, the dark hour, that is the evil hour. 
Now I believe the term Choiach may well be equated with the term 
Cchdyd Kdla: 

Cchaya Kala: Chaya Kal: Chaya K: Chayak: Chayach: Choiach. 
This equation seems to be fairly correct when it is also remembered that 
a suggestion is thrown out of there being a probable loss or erasure 
of the last element in the expression. 


K. R. P. 



Reviews 

IsdvdsyopaniscLt with the Bhdsya oj Sa^ikara: Edited by Y. Subrah- 
manya Sarma and published by the Adhyatma-Prakasa K^yalaya, 
Bangalore. Price As. 6 or 9 d. 

This is a handy edition of the text of the Isavasyopanisat by the 
well-known Subrahmanya Sarma of Bangalore. Its usefulness is en- 
hanced by the publication of the Madhyandina text also side by side 
with the Kanva recension and by the three indices giving in alphabeti- 
cal order the Mantras, the word-index of the Bhasya and the sources of 
the quotations in the latter. The printing and get up leave nothing to 
be desired, though one must wish that there is no errata slip. The 
edition is priced cheap. K. R. P 

An Outline of Economic Theory — By R. M. Joshi, M.A., B.Sc., 
LE.S., Bombay, (pp. 112). 

The author has collected into book form the seven lectures which 
he delivered to the members of the Indian Institute of Bankers, Bom- 
bay. As the author says, it is neither a cram book nor a synopsis but 
a useful book for beginners in Economics. The book consists of seven 
chapters dealing with such topics as, what is Economics?, the Problem 
of Population, Laws of Demand and Supply, Currency and Credit, and 
Inequality of Income. 

Mr. Joshi has written the book in a vigorous .Ayle and it is an ex- 
cellent work which should commend itseh highly to beginners as 
an introduction to the detailed study of Economic theory. The exposi- 
tion is simple, but at the same time arresting. The two lectures on 
“Population” and “Currency and Credit” are brilliant and up-to-date, 
though the same cannot be said of his treatment of Value and Rent. The 
book as a whole reveals the mastery that the author has over his sub- 
ject matter, and no one who takes it up to read can lay it by without 
finishing it. 

In modern days no person dare be ignorant of the matters which 
affect him, the society in which he lives, his nation and the world 
itself. Every individual has his value in society and a knowledge of 
Economics will increase that value. The man in the street is continu- 
ally required to pass judgment on the important matters which this 
book in brief compass deals with. To all such this book will prove of 
the greatest value. B. V. N. 

Land and Rural Economics (A Source Book for Indian Students 
and Social Workers) — ^By A, J. Saunders, M.A., Ph.D. Published by 
Christian Literature Society for India, pp. 327. Price Rs. 1-12. 
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The author’s aim in this book is to provide material * ‘selected and 
organised, for both Honours and Pass students in Rural Economics.” 
The study of Rural Economics has not received the proper emphasis 
that it deserves especially in India where more than 13 % of the total 
population eke their livelihood by this means. The wretched general 
condition of the agriculture workers in India is almost beyond belief 
and the country will never achieve any degree of happiness for its 
agriculturists unless and until greater cognisance is taken of the pre- 
vailing conditions and possible remedies. The idea, therefore, of a 
source book which may be useful not only to students of Rural Eco- 
monics but also to Social Workers, is very welcome at such a time. 

The author’s method of exposition is useful and informative, but 
he does not deduce from the materials he has collected any general 
principles. The book is divided into seven chapters and the author has 
culled facts from every conceivable source, though it is a pity that 
there is no definite plan followed in the arrangement of facts. 

In Chapter I, the author discusses the various economic stages 
through which society has passed, together with such important pro- 
blems as the Joint Family system, the problem of Economic Holdings 
and the Standard of Living. 

In the Second Chapter, he considers the scope of Land Economics 
and Land Revenue and the succeeding chapters are taken up with 
the organisation and financing of Agricultural Co-operation. The con- 
cluding chapter touches on the larger problem of rural reconstruction. 
In dealing with such questions as Irrigation and Famine relief, the 
author would have done well to give relevant extracts from the well- 
known Report of the Irrigation Committee of 1902-1903 and the Famine 
Commission Reports, rather than from secondary authorities. In deal- 
ing with the improvement the author refers to improved implements 
and improvement in cultivation, etc. Those who write on Indian Agri- 
culture should avoid the cardinal error of regarding the traditional sys- 
tem of agriculture in India as basically unsound. It is also equally 
necessary to emphasise the fact that the peasant is not unduly con- 
servative in his attitude towards improvements. The peasant in South 
India is ready to adopt improvements demonstrated to him if it is worth 
his while. He is no doubt cautious for he has no margin of resources 
with which to finance unremunerative experiments. 

The value of the book might be enhanced by giving illustrative 
extracts from original sources which would be useful for an intensive 
study of this important subject. It is very well printed and free from 
misprints excepting a minor misprint on page 323 of Aryabhushan. 

The book is a welcome addition to the scanty literature on Rural 
Life in the Madras Presidency, and should prove particularly useful 
to the student of Rural Economics. B. V. N. 
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Time and the Novel 

By 

A. Mendeloff 
(Annamalai University) 

Time, like Space, may be considered as relative, in the sense that it 
has a cognitive value only in relation to sensible phenomena as one of the 
co-ordinates of all forms, and as absolute, in the sense that it cannot be 
inteipreted or defined in more fundamental terms being itself the most 
fundamental of all things. Man is essentially a creature of the senses 
and his attitude towards the universe is naturally empirical; yet, having 
no senses for the perception of time and space and these problems defy- 
ing any material interpretation we are forced to realise that these 
simplest elements of the universe are the most complex to apprehend. 
Moreover, any solution of time and space is rendered the more difficult 
because it involves the abandonment of the one form in which thought 
can intelligently express itself — language, which being iinite and dis- 
continuous, cannot adequately intei'pret the infinite and the continuous. 
‘Quid est tempus?’ asked Augustine. ‘Si nemo a me quaerat, scio, si 
quaerenti explicari velim, nescio;’ which is as much as most of us ever 
will achieve. 

Time can, however, enter into literature as an element indirectly 
suggested by language, and the novel, in particular, derives much of its 
variety of form and conception from the different interpretations of the 
single concept ‘time’ as manifested in its different values — philosophical, 
psychological, chronological and so on. In the novel we have action, 
character and emotion defined and regulated by some pattern, for the 
difference between art and life is one of form. To define is to limit, and 
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limitation in art is, as it Avere, the negative experiences by which alone 
we can achieve awareness of the great ultimate positives — time and 
space. The evolution of the novel, therefore, the various traditions and 
experiments the sum of which constitutes progress may derive an addi- 
tional significance when analysed according to the treatment of time 
obtaining therein. 

There are many different values of time in operation when we are 
reading a novel: the chronological time which we take to read; liie 
pseudo-chronological time of the content of the novel which may extend 
over generations as in the ‘Forsyte Saga’ or a lifetime as in ‘The Old 
Wives’ Tale’ or even one day as in Virginia Wolfe’s ‘Mrs. Dalloway’. 
This time consists of an arbitrary selection of incidents or feelings by 
the author, since ‘of the continuous procession of events only a few have 
emotional intensity and therefore importance or even relevance in 
fiction’.^ Selection is the condition of literature and the power of the 
author is as much revealed by what he omits as by what he includes, 
which is the equivalent of stating that the artist estimates this pseudo- 
chronological time according to his particular sense of values. In 
‘Ulysses’, one of the most important of modern experiments, Joyce has 
tried to avoid this arbitrary selection by the author from the totality 
of the responses of consciousness, to the pious horror of the anti — ‘high- 
brow-low-loins’ traditionalists and unholy delight of the ‘epater les 
bourgeois’ pseudo-experimentalists. Not only is this interior dimension 
or description of life by intensity v/ithin the novel, but it occurs also 
in the mind of the reader. It may appear to him while reading that he 
is living more rapidly or more slowly than the clock suggests, for ‘a 
period that is rich in experience appears short in the living and long in 
the memory’ ^ and vice versa. Shakespeare had long realised that ‘Time 
travels in divers paces with divers persons’, slowly with the lover 
waiting at the trysting-place and quickly when he is with his loved one. 
With an interesting novel, indeed, we forget the ‘absolute now’ — the 
moment of present sensation, and are only subsequently aware of the 
‘relative now’ — the point in a past scries of sensations considered as a 
now, and what preceded or followed that point as relatively future and 
past.^ Scott, in particular, has the disturbing trick of calling us back 
to the absolute now by addressing us as ‘reader’ or referring to ‘our 
hero’ thus bringing us back to ourselves and shattering ‘that willing 


1. Grant Overton: ‘The Philosophy of Fiction*. 

2. Titchener: ‘Text-book of Psychology’, Vol. II, p. 342. 

3. Stout: ‘A Manual of Psychology’, Vol. II, p. 496. 
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suspension of disbelief* which constitutes artistic faith. There is further 
the peculiar sense of time which is conveyed by a succession of ideas 
or emotions instead of a succession of events. This method of inner 
time is common with the moderns having first been regularly used by 
the Russians, especially Dostoievsky, though Sterne had already chanced 
on it in ‘Tristram Shandy* where he actually discusses how ‘the rapid 
succession of ideas and the eternal scampering of the discourse from 
one thing to another had lengthened out so short a period to so incon- 
ceivable an extent*. He expressly states his method which is based 
upon Locke in the first book, maintaining that the idea of duration and 
of its simple modes is got merely from the train and succession of ideas, 
and this constitutes the true clock of the writer. Sterne, in short, was 
the first novelist to realise that ‘space and time and their relations are 
not only a part of those aspects of reality we call things but of those 
we call values'.'^ Apart from this there is the ‘tempo’ of the novel which 
the novelist may express accelerando or rallentando thereby giving in- 
tensity values to duration; this variation of tempo is effectively used in 
such novels as Knut Hamson’s ‘Hunger* and a familiar example can be 
found in Marlowe’s ‘Dr. Faustus*. The tempo of a character-novel is, 
as a rule, much slower than that of a novel of action, as modern novelists 
are consciously aware. ‘When a man has reached the age of thirty, 
time when he is thinking becomes inordinately long; time when he is 
doing becomes inordinately short*, writes V. Wolfe in ‘Orlando*. Time 
can even be treated objectively as material explicitly valid for artistic 
treatment — directly as in Wells’s ‘Time Machine* or indirectly in histori- 
cal novels or novels of the future such as Huxley’s ‘Brave New World*. 
Also, the novelist may shift his points of reference from which he takes 
his perspectives in the manner adopted by Conrad in ‘Lord Jim* or by 
means of introducing stories within stories, as in the ‘Arabian Nights’, 
the ‘Decameron* or Wandering Willie’s Tale in ‘Redgauntlet*. 

*rhe Classical ‘Unity of time* attempted to approximate the chrono- 
logical and pseudo-chronological aspects of time ‘ut quam proxime acce- 
dant ad veritatem*. Aristotle’s analysis of the ‘Unity of action* with 
his definitions of the beginning, middle and end have long been aban- 
doned by most serious novelists; like the ‘tranche de vie* principle 
which succeeded the self-complete patterned plot, it has yielded before 
a new method by which the continuity of sensation and the interpenetr- 
ation of past, present and future are expressed as far as is allowed by 
language. 


4. Wilbur Urban: ‘The Intelligible World’, p 246. 
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The earliest form of story consisted in a series of evente in time, 
as in the Hebrew tale which has parallels in many languages: ‘Death 
struck the man who killed the ox which drank the water which quench- 
ed the fire which burnt the stick which beat the dog which bit the 
cat . . . ’ and so on. This elementary time-sequence may be considered 
as a straight line, though, as Bergson points out, succession in time 
cannot be symbolised as a straight line without introducing the idea of 
a space of three dimensions. However, we are not considering spatial 
but temporal relations, though philosophically as well as artistically they 
are inextricably connected. 

The next stage is the episodic or picaresque novel as practised by 
Le Sage, Smollett and most of the early eighteenth century French 
writers, in which the hero is the sole link in a series of independent 
events in time. Plot, which demands a spatial treatment, is absent as 
a unified architectonic structure, only existing in a slight, undeveloped 
form in each incident. The measuring points of the series are the un- 
related incidents and accidents occurring to a single individual. The 
basis is still the line of time as in the primitive novel, but swelling out 
at the incidents into proto-plots. Such works may be figuratively 
described as elliptical chains. 

With Richardson, the first serious attempt was made to elaborate the 
inner or subjective sense of time which is made to go slower than the 
clock ‘like a slow-motion picture of life in its purely sentimental side’.''* 
The chief contribution of Richardson and Fielding, however, lies in their 
development of plot, the structural pattern adhering to the beginning, 
middle and end as enunciated by Aristotle. 

To understand and follow a plot it is essential to remember what 
has happened previously, since in the plot novel ‘the sense of causality 
overshadows the pure time-sequence’.® That is, the recollection of the 
relation of the three tenses as far as they obtain within the plot is im- 
plied for the understanding of the pattern, whereas it is not essential 
in following simple unrelated action-sequences. The ‘post-hoc’ novel 
corresponds to physical time ‘which is based on the fundamental fea- 
ture of before-and-after, i.e. the succession of events’,^ while the ‘propter- 


5. Prie^^tley: "The English Never. 

6. Forster; ‘Aspects of the Novel’, p. 116. 

7. J. A. Gunn: ‘The Problem of Time’, p. 254. 
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hoc’ novel corresponds to mental time, ‘based on past-present-and- 
future, which arises from the relation of events to a perceiving mind’.^* 

Sterne, who broke away from the tradition, marks a great step in 
the advance of the novel. He achieved his bizarre effects by deliberately 
exploiting the inconsistencies consequent on relating ideas in free asso- 
ciation with a specific time-point, as, for example, the birth of Tristram. 
He is thus able to fly forwards or backwards at will, always emphasis- 
ing however how the incident stands with regard to the fixed moment 
he is ostensibly concerned with. This enables him to write such things 
as ‘a cow broke in to-morrow morning to my uncle Toby’s fortifications’. 
He even disregards the three features of Time which, according to 
Alexander,® correspond to the three dimensions of Space, namely: — 
duration in succession, irreversibility and transitiveness. 

After Sterne, various other means of arousing interest in a novel 
by experimenting with the time-element were adopted. Simultaneity 
was commonly utilised in character novels to contribute to the emo- 
tional intensity of one incident by contrast with another at the same 
time, as in the dramatic passage in ‘Vanity Fair’: — ‘The darkness came 
down on the field and the city: and Amelia was praying for George, 
who was lying on his face, dead, with a bullet through his heart’, or 
more crudely, ‘while the army is marching from Flanders . . . there 
are a number of people living peaceably in England who have to do 
with the history in hand . . . .’ Scott frequently uses the artificial 
device for dealing with parallel series of actions of taking one character 
through a chapter and then switching back and bringing another charac- 
ter up to date, thereafter proceeding with the first, and so on, until the 
two join and can be considered together in the same time-interval. 

Just as our conception of ‘now’ has a certain element of concrete 
duration which infringes on the past and future and is different from 
the abstract ‘now’, so our emotions cannot be fixed but permeate into 
one another. The abstract ‘now’ has no more real existence than the 
Euclidean point which has position but no magnitude. If it had. Time, 
as Alexander points out, would be perpetually re-creating itself at 
each moment, and would therefore cease to be infinite. The essential 
unreality of all novelists, even the so-called realists like Balzac or Zola, 
lies in the inability to translate this fluid continuity into language 
because ‘We instinctively tend to solidify our impressions in order to 

8. loc. cit. 

9. Alexander: ‘Space, Time and Deity’, Vol. I, p, 50. 
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express them in language. Hence we confuse the feeling itself, which is 
in a perpetual state of becoming, with its permanent external object, 
and especially with the word which expresses this object’.^® 
‘The feeling itself is a being which lives and develops and is therefore 
constantly changing; otherwise how could it gradually lead us to form 
a resolution? Our resolution would be immediately taken. But it lives 
because the duration in which it develops is a duration whose moments 
permeate one another. By separating these moments from each other, 
by spreading out time in space, we have caused this feeling to lose its 
life and its colour. Hence, we are now standing before our own shadow: 
we believe that we have analysed our feeling, while we have really re- 
placed it by a juxtaposition of lifeless states which can be translated 
into words, and each of which constitutes the common element, the im- 
personal residue, of the impressions felt in a given case by the whole 
of society. And this is why we reason about these states and apply 
our simple logic to them: having set them up as genera by the mere 
fact of having isolated them from one another, we have prepared them 
for use in some future deduction. Now, if some bold novelist, tearing 
aside the cleverly woven curtain of our conventional ego, shows us 
under this appearance of logic a fundamental absurdity, under this 
juxtaposition of simple states an infinite permeation of a thousand 
different impressions which have already ceased to exist the instant 
they are named, we commend him for having known us better than 
we knew ourselves. This is not the case, however, and the very fact 
that he spreads out our feeling in a homogeneous time, and expresses 
its elements by words, shows that he in his turn is only offering us its 
shadow: but he has arranged this shadow in such a way as to make us 
suspect the extraordinary and illogical nature of the object which pro- 
jects it; he has made us reflect by giving outward expression to some- 
thing of that contradiction, that interpenetration, which is the very 
essence of the elements expressed. Encouraged by him, we have put 
aside for an instant the veil which we interposed between our con- 
sciousness and ourselves. He has brought us back into our own 
presence’. 

I have given this extract in full because it forms the starting-point 
of what has been called the ‘stream of consciousness method’ adopted 
by Joyce, Virginia Wolfe and Lionel Britton, who use a ‘semi-articulate 
soliloquy, or jottings of cerebral events to record the process of thought’.^^ 


10. Bergson: ‘Time and Free Will’, transl. Pogson, p. 130. 

11. Bergson: ‘Time and Free Will’, transl. Pogson, p. 134. 

12. Sherard Vines: ‘Movements in Modern English Poetry and Prose’, p. 249. 
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Gertrude Stein, by seeking to go beyond even this subterfuge loses all 
claim to be considered as a novelist. ‘The demand that time shall be 
taken seriously is one of the fundamental notes of modernism’ says 
Urban, and the truth becomes obvious on an examination of these 
writers. Apart from their new treatment of duration they each have 
different methods of emphasising the wider aspects of time. When the 
Hebrew poet-king sang; ‘One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years is as one day’,^'^ he was crediting God with the 
ability to see time in a perspective different from our own, bui this 
aspect of divinity is shared by ordinary mortals too in moments of 
vision, as in Rupert Brooke’s ‘Dining-Room Tea’. ‘An hour’, says Vir- 
ginia Wolfe in ‘Orlando’, ‘once it lodges in the queer element of the 
human spirit may be stretched to fifty or a hundred times its clock 
length; on the other hand, an hour may be accurately represented on 
the time-piece of the mind by one second*, or as the psychologist puts 
it ‘the rapid passage of time or its monotonous dragging are subjective 
experiences which can be explained only by relation to desires or in- 
terests’.^^ 

In ‘Orlando’, time is represented in two dimensions; the progressive 
development of an individual is interpreted in terms of successive gene- 
rations, on the analogy of the foetus which passes through the stages 
of evolution of millions of years from the unicular cell onwards, all 
within a period of nine months. There is a similar analysis of Bloom’s 
character in the parody chapter of ‘Ulysses’, where he is treated as ‘a 
type and a succession of types through history . . . one person in him- 
self and many persons in time’.^^* Yet another method is used in ‘To 
the Lighthouse’. The first and third parts are in the ‘stream of con- 
sciousness’ style, but in the second part, a diilerent technique is adopted. 
Ten years elapse between the two days described, and the passing of 
time is an essential factor. The proportion is maintained by a complete 
change in perspective. The view-point taken is not from the inner con- 
sciousness of individuals but from the mutable immutability of nature, 
of day and night and the seasons, where human matters are intruded 
irrelevancies. Indeed the vital occurrences to the cliaracters are here 
sparsely referred to within brackets. Then the human threads are 
taken up again and the same situation is repeated as in the first part, 
but with a difference. The interim has left its mark; the characters 
have altered, some are dead; the plan of visiting the lighthouse which 
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had been previously frustrated is achieved. Storm Jameson com- 
pares it to the second round of an ascending spiral ‘where all that has 
happened on the fii'st repeats itself, on the different plane, with just that 
change of circumstance, that ironic twist, which Time, who plays' the 
role of dramatic artist in the life of this universe, has given it'. 

Lionel Britton in ‘Hunger and Love’ adopts an even more unusual 
technique. He tries to relate part of the hfe of one man, who is also a 
whole class of men in the lower strata of society, to all the cosmic laws 
which, operating on the universe, operate on him too, ‘a human being 
up against immensity, a thousand million years of evolution behind 
him’, a phenomenon in time-space. A very typical quotation will best 
illustrate this idea: ‘It was just a chance if a passing star came near 
enough to rip a great spurt of flame out of the sun ten thousand million 
miles, and leave it behind to condense among other things into earth. 
It was all a chance in that condensation, into rock and carbon ring and 
open-chain, that the particular sequence of motions should have formed 
which has resulted in him to-day, at six pounds a week’. There are 
long disquisitions on the nature of time and space interspersed in the 
book, and some of the chapter-titles are significant: ‘The Space-time 
Franchise’, ‘The Time-scape’, ‘Fourth Dimension’. Obviously there is 
no room for the old-fashioned plot in such a novel, and the long tirade 
against plots by one of the characters is quite in keeping with the book. 
To Gertrude Stein, any method of considering time, even on this scale, 
is inadequate; the alternative is to dispense with time completely, and 
supplant it with pure values. But this involves abolishing succession 
in thought, in logic, in language itself, and that way madness lies. The 
only adequate way to express such pure negation is by perfect silence 
which is the logical conclusion of her later writings. The most notice- 
able feature of Joyce’s ‘Ulysses’ is his deliberate ignoring of the inter- 
nal dimension of selected values by professing to describe everything 
within a certain chronological period, at the same time embodying past 
and future concepts blended into present duration. ‘Ulysses’ is the 
negation of the plot novel, a negation indeed of all the formal artistic 
categories of the tragic, the comic and so on, which convention has 
caused to be considered as fixed moulds in which the invention of the 
author stereotypes itself. The resultant feeling on reading the book is 
that Joyce has ‘found the infinitely small in his search for the infinitely 
great’. 


16. ‘The Georgian Novel and Mr. Robinson*. 
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The interrelation of the arts has often been considered, and analo- 
gies from one to another are not uncommon in modern criticism. It 
would not be difficult thus to associate music and the novel; melody 
would correspond to the episodic novel, the temporal relation of the 
units — ^the note in the one and the incident in the other — being one of 
succession; harmony could be compared to the character-novel, the 
chord corresponding to the character with its many facets, 
each producing a complex but unified resultant impression. 
Chamber-music (Jane Austen) and fully orchestrated pieces 
are easy to find, and the apparent discords of a Bartok 
have their counterparts in many modern novels. De Quincey 
was one of the first to experiment in contrapuntal effects, as the title 
‘dream-fugue’ in ‘The English Mail-coach’ shows. We have here the 
enunciation of the theme, which is repeated with variations in different 
keys of emotion, leading to their resolution in a finale. Aldous Huxley 
in his ‘Point Counter-point’ is even more explicit, explaining his me- 
thod in detail in the note-book of Quarles, the novelist-character. At 
intervals he presents us with spatial cross-sections of time (in ‘Orlando’ 
we have temporal perspectives of space) laying bare the interwoven 
themes proceeding simultaneously. We are given, to speak figuratively, 
horizontal as well as vertical values of time, just as in a Bach fugue 
the voices give an effect of harmony at the same lime as they pursue 
their own way through the piece. This is the way he expresses the 
passing of time: — ‘The clock ticked. The moving instant which, ac- 
cording to Sir Isaac Newton, separates the infinite past from the infinite 
future advanced inexorably through the dimension of time. Or if 
Aristotle was right, a little more of the possible was every instant made 
real; the present stood still and drew into itself the future, as a man 
might suck for ever at an unending piece of macaroni’. 

An even better example of the contrapuntal method may be found 
in Andre Gide’s ‘The Counterfeiters’, a book whose extraordinary simi- 
larity in numerous respects to ‘Point Counter-point’ is too great to be 
a coincidence. The novelist-character there puts forward his new theory 
of novel-technique: “My novel hasn’t got one subject ... ‘a slice of 
life’, the naturalist school said. The great defect of that school is that 
it always cuts its slice in one direction; in time, lengthwise .... As 
for me I should like to put everything into my novel. I don’t want any 
cut of the scissors to limit its substance at one point rather than an- 
other.” This idea is further developed later on in the book, presenting 
a complete antithesis to Aristotle’s ‘beginning, middle and end’ unity of 
action: “I consider that life never presents us with anything which 
may not be looked upon as a fresh starting point, no less than as a 
2 
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termination.” A new realism is suggested for the novel which aims, not 
at working photographically accurate details into an artificial mould, 
but at stylising the very formlessness of life itself. 

Not a little of the interest aroused by Thornton Wilder’s ‘Bridge 
of San Luis Rey’ was due to the unusualness of its structure. It 
begins with the final climax — the breaking of the bridge which preci- 
pitated five people to their death; then the life of each of these charac- 
ters is developed, radiating to the common catastrophe like spokes to 
the hub of a wheel. Gunnar Gunnarsson’s ‘Seven Days Darkness’, a 
modern version of the ‘Othello’ theme, likewise begins with the climax 
of the seventh day, and then goes back to the first and thence works 
forward. This story of disintegration is plotted against the sjmibolical 
background of the seven days of creation, the pillar of fire linking the 
two contrasted series of described and suggested times. One of the 
most noticeable effects of Thomas Mann’s masterpiece ‘Der Zauerberg’ 
is the way he suggests the lack of value of time in the sanatorium in 
contrast with the world below. He suggests that people there have 
almost achieved timelessness, in the same way as the mystic who, by 
exalting himself to a different plane of reality, claims to eliminate time 
from his consciousness. 

Time is frequently used for exploiting emotional values — spun out 
interminably to convey misery and monotony as in Hamsun’s ‘Hunger’ 
or telescoped and foreshortened as in Bennet’s ‘Old Wives’ Tale’. ‘The 
mystery or detective element occurs through the suspension of the time- 
sequence’ followed by a forward description of the back- 
ward reconstruction of the interim time, and the serial ‘to- 
be-continued-in-our-next’ kind of novel derives most of its 
effect through the crude exploitation of this, together with 
the ‘race-against-time’ method. Climax and suspense also are 
often achieved by manipulating the time-element. We have flash-backs 
into the past, a common trick of cinema technique, though it still re- 
mains for some enterprising writer in the search for novelty to imitate 
the film which was recently shown projected backwards arousing con- 
siderable interest in England. Incidentally, Rene Clair and other pro- 
ducers, mostly French, are attempting the musicalisation of the film in 
much the same way as others are experimenting with the musicalisa- 
tion of the novel. 


17. Forster: ‘Aspects of the Nover. 
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One thing I have tried to make clear in this necessarily cursory 
survey: not only the form but the conception itself of the novel is 
largely conditioned by the different attitudes adopted towards 
time and duration. It is not insignificant that experimentalists 
like Sterne, Wolfe, Britton, Mann, Huxley and Gide have 
been so preoccupied with the problem as to include dis- 
cussion on it within the novel itself, though the major- 
ity of readers take up the attitude of my uncle Toby ‘For if you 
will turn your eyes inward upon your mind’, continued my father, ‘and 
observe attentively, you will perceive, brother, that whilst you and I 
are talking together ... or whilst we receive ideas in our minds, we 
know that we do exist, and so we estimate the existence, or the continu- 
ation of the existence of ourselves, or anything else, commensurate to 
the succession of any ideas in our minds, the duration of ourselves, or 
any such other thing co-existing with our thinking — and so according 
to that preconceived — ’ ‘You puzzle me to death’, cried my uncle Toby. 


18. L. Sterne: ‘Tristram Shandy’. 
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Sankara as a historical phenomenon is all that we are taught and 
expected to teach in our Indian universities. The result is that regard- 
ing the exact view-point of Sankara, there exist to-day hundred and one 
opinions causing unnecessary differences. No two Advaitins agree 
about the meaning of Maya. Nor do the different types of Advaita- 
vadins meet without a clash! Yet one and all of them adore the Tea- 
cher as the world’s greatest one. Differences somehow crop up when 
they try to interpret the basis of their essential agreement. 

Long before the appearance of Hegel we have ample evidence of 
Western thought being familiar with the general principles of San- 
kara’s philosophy. Owing to the honest efforts of Max Muller, Deus- 
sen, Thibaut and others, Sankara’s system has found a permanent place 
in the thought of Europe. In spite of their denials we can easily detect 
the influence of Sankara on the development of Modern Thought in the 
18th, 19th, and 20th centuries. The rational monism of Sankara ap- 
pears time and again under different names but under queer conditions 
of approach. Their scientific speculations based upon an imperfect 
knowledge of Sankara’s philosophy, are merely different aspects of 
Faith in the intellect or in the will or in both as one. Hegel’s Absolute 
Idea, Schopenhaur’s Will, Bergson’s Life, Gentile’s Mind, Bradley’s Re- 
ality, etc., are only some new names for Sankara’s Brahman — unsuc- 
cessful attempts to go higher than Sankara, futile intellectual struggles 
to get rid of solipsism with a view to giving scientific meaning for the 
merely phenomenal within the Reality. They share the same fate as that 
of other speculations. Each new system of thought seems to destroy the 
existing one. The book of the hour has a short span of life before it 
inevitably passes into the ‘debris of thought.’ There seems to be no 
end to this so-called speculative thought; and consequently no philoso- 
pher seems to be secure of his ground. The History of Philoso- 
phy occupies a greater position of importance than the actual science. 

We are not concerned with the Western intellectual speculations but 
with its views and criticisms of Sankara. When the European 
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philosphers criticise the Upanishads, they attack also Sankara’s position 
which by some unaccountable intuition they identify with the former. 
Their colour prejudices and race-superiority blind their vision, their 
avowals and denials. A few rare souls like Deussen and Rene Guenon 
ask us to keep to Vedanta the highest possible achievement by human 
thought. Rene Guenon, in his book on '‘Man and his becoming accord- 
ing to Vedanta” answers the usual charge levelled against Vedanta 
thus: “The doctrines are not to be degraded to the scope of the limited 
and vulgar understanding; they are for those who can raise themselves 
to the comprehension of them in their integral purity; and it is only in 
this way that a genuine intellectual elite can be formed.” But it is to 
be regretted that even the most unprejudiced minds of the West are not 
able to appreciate the full implications of Sankara’s philosophy because 
of their lack of insight into his metaphysical methods. It requires the 
keenest insight and the greatest self-sacrifice, the sacrifice of age-old 
prejudices, to get into the spirit of Sankara to understand him. Mere 
intellectual appreciations leave their ignorance of Sankara’s system 
imtouched. Hence with regard to their views on Sankara, each new 
book on the subject differs from the previous one. Perpetual doubts are 
arising about the only possible solution of the world problem which 
Sankara offers or as to its final disposal. Most of the criticisms levelled 
against Sankara by the modern thinkers are alike concerned only with 
his ‘Maya’ doctrine so-called. But have the^ succeeded in attacking 
his unassailable metaphysical position? Does Sankara really postulate 
a central cosmic principle independent of Reality, which gives rise to 
this world of name and form? It is this so-called independent cosmic 
principle attributed to Sankara, that is attacked with varying degrees 
of success by the different schools of thought. 

What does Sankara really state in his Bhashyas? From certain un- 
deniable facts of experience he establishes that Pra)nanam is Brahman 
or the Reality which is proved to be identical with our Self. Here we 
get a definite criterion of Reality: Reality is that which transcends time 
and yet is the sole entity that endures for ever from the time view i.e., 
from the empirical stand-point. Even an ordinary thinker would never 
then believe in an extra-cosmic force or entity that can give rise to the 
consciousness of a world — the world that consists of individuals and 
exists in their consciousness. The only possible way in which we can 
understand Sankara when we take into consideration his sound meta- 
physical position, is that he points out ^Adhyasa' or Mistaken-transfer- 
ence as the cause of bondage and misery, which we can easily note in 
all beings--an individual’s illusion or a natural prejudice that veils 
Truth. The word, ‘illusion’, need not give rise to unnecessary fears in 
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the minds of the realists. Life consists of a series of memories; the 
event of the present becomes a memory of the past. The elusive 
handful of the ‘present' is as unsubstantial as the achievements of a 
dream. The substance of this world consists only of a bundle of sensa- 
tions arranged in order by the presence of Reason which is identical 
with our Real Self. The order and consistency that are instanced to 
prove the reality of an external world, are entirely due to the presence 
of the Real Self, and the former are the evidences of the permanent and 
unchanging nature of the Self which appears as the consistent whole in 
any state or in any conceivable situation. It is the invariable presence 
of Self that gives the appearance of reality to every situation. 

A born Hindu familiar with Sankara's teachings will be surprised at 
the different views held by modern thinkers. Sankara is called a Nihi- 
list, a Mystic, a Tantric and so forth. These are the opinions of the West- 
erners who have a fascination for his bold conclusions but have no 
idea of their ground. In our country it is a fashion to quote Sankara as 
an authority even for obscure and irrational beliefs. There are any 
number of such theories about Sankara which I need not consider now 
at length. I am dealing only with the views of the intellectuals not 
only of the West but also of the present Indian interpreters of Sankara. 
When so many of our own Acharyas and philosophers, not understand- 
ing the methods of Sankara, have attacked his so-called theories, 
how can we expect the philosophers of the West, who have not the least 
idea about the peculiar Vedic methods, to understand and give the 
legitimate value to the most rational outlook of the great philosopher? 

In trying to give a wider meaning to the term, ^Maya* than what 
Sankara gave it, we move on to slippery ground. 'Maya' is the cause of 
all the existing disputes! Even in our country there are several possi- 
ble explanations — theories on the meaning of Maya, One will get 
really confused by hearing all the different Vadas about it. Therefore 
the safest course is to read his Adhyasa Bhashya a number of times and 
form one's own independent conclusion based upon his metaphysical 
position. To treat Maya as a real cause of an unreal world or an un- 
real cause of an unreal world would lead us on to an endless array 
of speculative efforts. The cause ceases to be a cause if there is no 
effect apart from it. The unreal cause of an unreal effect ceases to be 
with the unreal. What does not really exist, needs neither an explana- 
tion nor an accounting for; and the attempt would be impossible because 
the real position does not allow it. Facts are superior to mere theo- 
ries and the problem does not exist in the final comprehension of the 
Fact or in the Fact itself. 
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What is the cause or purpose of this world? That is all the ques- 
tion which worries the philosophers. They do not pause to consider 
whether this problem arises at all in an enlightened enquiry. ‘‘What 
world?’^ we ask. Is it an independent entity? If it is only the consci- 
ousness of a world we have to deal with, causality is included within 
it and can never be traced beyond consciousness. Sankara 
never troubled himself seriously about this illusory problem. 
For the problem of the cause of the world, the crux of 
all philosophy, is an intellectual illusion by its very nature 
in an enlightened enquiry. There is no occasion for such a pro- 
blem if only we analyse our experience and get rid of our ignorance. 
When one great American philosopher asked Swami Vivekananda how 
he could explain the creation of the relative universe out of an absolute 
Reality, the Swamiji said that he would give the same answer that San- 
kara had given us long ago, viz., to request the questioner to put his 
question in a syllogistic form. The questioner of course thought and 
thought for a long time but had to confess in the end that he could not 
find the middle term! 

We generally mistake one thing for another, to wit, the unreal for the 
real. Knowledge removes this ignorance. What then is the problem that 
would still exist in the sphere of knowledge? To establish or even to 
think of a relationship between the absolute and the relative is illogical 
from the very start. The worrying problem of the origin of this world 
is grounded in such an ignorant and illogical outlook. Hence 
Sankara analyses first our ordinary experience and arrives at the per- 
manent and undeniable aspect of it. I need not deal in deatil the me- 
thods of Avasthathrya and Pancha-kosa, both of which prove beyond 
doubt that the Self of the enquirer is the permanent reality, the Self 
that merely witnesses its percepts in two of its states, waking and 
dream, and reveals its true nature in what is known as Siishupti; the 
Self that appears as one perfect whole in each and every kosa (the 
universe of discourse) and on serious enquiry is proved to be none 
of these manifested spheres. The Pancha-kosa method proves that 
this ‘r, the self of the enquirer, is not anything that it comprehends nor 
anything that it witnesses but is that which remains unaffected after 
the most rational process of elimination of the phenomenal. To deny 
this ‘r is at least to exist in order to deny or to doubt. Now the Avas- 
thathrya and the Pancha-kosas are viewed together as a whole. There 
are all the five kosas even in a dream as per our experience. But after 
waking we find that the individual of the dream and all his five kosas 
and all activities connected with them are unreal. So too in the sheath 
of Reason or Vijnanamaya-kosa we arrive at the conclusion that the 
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three states or Avasthas are unreal and the Self is free from its tempo- 
rary attachments created with each state. Thus the five kosas and the 
three Avasthas are found to be mere passing appearances and situa- 
tions, and this Self is actually free from them. 

Self’s nature as pure or perfect consciousness is proved by the me- 
thod of Avasthathrya which disposes of all the existing problems of 
causality, world, etc. Cause demands time, and time has meaning only 
within the waking or the dream. The sense of time snaps in our deep 
sleep. Therefore the problem of the cause of the three states on which 
hangs the consciousness of the world, does not arise, and if it arises at 
all, it can arise only in those who are ignorant of the nature of cause. 
About this question of causality, Mr. K. A. Krishnaswami Iyer of Banga- 
lore, has dealt with at length in his recent valuable book on “Vedanta 
as a Science of Reality” (Ganesh & Co., Madras). 

The knowledge of Reality arrived at by an enquiry into the nature 
of our experience makes the problem of the cause of the world mean- 
ingless and illogical. If there still remains a craving for the cause of 
the world, Vidyaranya humourously asks those that want it, to find it 
out — all within the waking state. Few are aware that the greatest 
scientists of to-day have arrived at the same conclusion about the cause 
as that of Sankara. 

Here I have to say a few words on a most controversial point. It 
is not a small family quarrel among ourselves, for it affects seriously 
our notions of freedom and bondage and release, etc. I think that most 
of the criticisms levelled against Sankara would appear very reasona- 
ble if it is proved that he believed in the existence of Avidya as cause 
in any form in Sushupti. It is left for great scholars to decide the issue 
textually. But one familiar with the canons of pure philosophy and 
modern science, cannot think of a cause in a timeless sphere. As 
Vasana-matra or as Bija-rupa or in any conceivable form, the presence 
of Avidya as the cause in Sushupti, would make time greater than the 
Self. Fortunately our Self is free from such an imaginary curse! 
Sushupti is the one occasion, so to speak, when we can realise Self’s 
absolute purity and freedom. The waking intellect that demands a 
cause in its time-bound form, must imagine its cause in Sushupti which 
is then viewed by it as its previous state from the same time-bound view. 
It thus includes the timeless sphere within its time sphere and imagines 
an ought-to-be something in Sushupti to account for the subsequent rise 
of a world in consciousness. The power of ignorance is so great that such 
unconscious slips in logic become possible even in very great thinkers. 
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Such an irrational position is mistakenly transferred to Sankara him- 
self, the world’s greatest thinker, who never uses such a term as ‘Mula- 
vidya^ anywhere, according to Mr. Y. Subba Rao of Bangalore, in his 
recent scholarly work in Sanskrit on “Mulavidya Nirasa”. (Advaita 
Press, Chamrajpet, Bangalore.) Even if the interpreters and scholars 
prove by texts that Sankara says that, we know for certain that the 
greatest philosopher must have meant it for those who are still in 
the sphere of ignorance and who will get confused or even get mad if 
it is proved to them the unreality of cause. In his Bhashya on Gauda- 
pada Karikas and also in several places in Sutra Bhashya, he has clear- 
ly pointed out the errors of all such unphilosophical positions. To the 
Poorvapakshi who asks the question: “Whose is this Avidya?^’ San- 
kara replies in his Gita Bhashya: “To you, the individual, who asks 
this question”. One may ask here, “If the individual’s ignorance is 
removed by the individual’s knowledge, what have you to say about 
other individuals? There ought to be a universal force or something 
whatever we might call it, that should account for the Avidyas of the 
other individuals”. We say that the idea of a universal force and the 
other individuals are all included within the individual’s Avidya and 
ceases to be with it when knowledge arises. Where individuality is 
absent as in Sushupti, it will be a futile attempt to seek for the trace of 
Avidya there in any form. Avidya in Sushupti i.e., I did not know 
anything then, is not a consciovis experience but is only a created me- 
mory of the waking intellect. He who establishes the unreality of an 
external world by Avasthathrya would never undo himself by postulat- 
ing a central cause for such an unreality outside the actual sphere of 
ignorance, and much less within the sphere of Absolute Reality. The 
cause is not available there or then for this or now. 

I will also refer to another existing fashion of some of the modern 
Indian thinkers. A few of the exuberent Advaitins. in their zest for re- 
conciliation and moderation, say that Ramanuja is the best commenta- 
tor for Sankara. Can ignorance of Sankara’s position go further? It 
arises out of a confusion of religion with philosophy, faith with science. 
The one is a mere poetical description of the Lord according to the 
Sruthies and Smrities, while the other is the proof for such a Reality. 
Both talk no doubt about Vasu Deva, but Sankara’s Vasu Deva is a 
rationally proved entity stripped of all our illusions about it. To San- 
kara the Sruthies that declare the truths about Reality are sacred be- 
cause of the rational outlook. They can be proved by reason — reason 
reaching its logical limit in experience and revealing intuition by which 
the nature' of Reality is comprehended. Here, in this position, there is 
greater room for Bakthi, for it is in perfect accordance with know- 
3 
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ledge. Mere faith in the Lord has its own uses of course. But faith 
based upon certainty means eternal release from doubt, despair and 
unnecessary hopes. To think of a unity in philosophy of the type re- 
ferred to, is only a compromise with ignorance. 

Ramanuja’s Vasu Deva, in spite of all the glorious attributes that 
we can imagine, is outside the sphere of both reason and experience, 
the only reliable instruments of knowledge. Knowledge does not arise 
merely by a denominational allegiance to a particular creed or sect or 
by accidents of birth, time and place. Ramanuja’s system is a leap in 
the dark with the talisman of individual consolation or satisfaction for 
one’s own safety. It is an interesting speculation based upon religious 
instincts without entering into the meaning of their deep basis. More- 
over his idea of Reality, *as a whole composed of parts’, reifies the essen- 
tial distinctions, and God as the ultimate unity becomes then a mere 
illusion — one among several wholes! 

God, religious experience, urge of Truth, sacredness of the Sruthies, 
all these get their deep meaning and glory in Sankara’s system 
of thought where God is proved to be the very urge and the ideal of 
all conscious existence and therefore the only Reality that is identified 
with our Self. Any other view can only be an illusion based upon 
mere ignorance of the situation. God alone is; there is nothing else but 
God. We can get at Him, intellectually and intuitively. This is the 
glorious position of Sankara. This high rational outlook is bound to 
endure for millions of these illusory years, whose value and meaning 
he so boldly pointed out that even a thoughtful child can try and 
understand. 

Thibaut tries to prove that Ramanuja’s commentary of the Vedanta 
Sutras is more in accordance with the spirit of the Sutras than Sankara’s, 
while he also admits that Sankara’s is more in line with the philosophy 
of the Upanishads. This is entirely irrelevant when we know that the 
Vedanta Sutras are meant only for revealing the consistent doctrines of 
the Upanishads. What concerns the modern thinker is not the faithful- 
ness of the interpretations or even consistency with the Sruthies. Which 
is the rational view? The greatness of Sankara consists in taking a 
most rational outlook while agreeing with the Sruthies, thereby show- 
ing the rational basis of the Maha Vakhyas themselves. He does not 
give up either textual authority or reason based upon actual experi- 
ence, because his metaphysical position is entirely in agreement with 
that of the Sruthies, as he proves at every step. An appeal to reason 
will hold good for all time to come but an appeal merely to the religi- 
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ous instincts of a particular set of human beings cannot stand the ulti- 
mate tests of reason, Sankara yields to none in his reverence for the 
Sruthies. But in his view knowledge demands the fullest use of rea- 
son necessary for the discrimination of the Real from the Unreal in ex- 
perience. A ‘Vichara-Buddhi’ is absolutely necessary before trying to 
understand the deep meaning of the Sruthies. What appears as reason 
under the first limited view becomes exalted as intuition; and what is 
intuitively grasped as Truth is what is revealed in the Sru- 
thies. And hence their sacredness. Mere quotations without 
taking into consideration their full implications do not take 
us even one step higher. That is where Sankara scores a victory over 
every other philosopher! Sankara’s victory is virtually a victory to 
truth! He alone has a right to talk about the limitations of reason, for 
he has reasoned it out and found its meaning in the Reality. The legi- 
timate purpose of intellect, the instrument of reason, seems to be to 
know its own hmitations and obtain the satisfaction that the very limi- 
tation is thoroughly rational from the point of view of ultimate reason. 

What are the proofs for the existence of God? All speculative 
efforts to answer this question have failed. And Ramanuja’s is one of 
them. The splendid superstructure of his theological speculation is 
built upon the genuine but uncertain foundations of human beliefs, 
hopes and fears! But Sankara’s system is based upon the solid ground 
of Reason and undeniable experience. If Self is proved to be the only 
Reality, what seems to hide this glaring fact is only one’s own ignorance 
and nothing else. If that is seen to be the one obstacle, then we can 
truly say with Sankara that God’s mercy is infinite! A little serious 
thought in the right direction — and we find that we are actually free 
from all bondage. The greatness and genuine goodness of the Lord 
is once for all vindicated in Sankara’s system of thought, and not in 
any theological or other speculations. Only a true follower of San- 
kara can exclaim with ample justification and perfect sincerity: “Vasu 
Deva Sarvamithi”, and therefore, “Om Namo Bhagavethe Vasudevaya” 
and ultimately, “Aham Brahmasmi”. 



The Distribution of Indian Income-tax 
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V. G. Ramakrishna Iyer 
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The income-tax is a permanent feature of public finance in all 
modern states. War and post-war finance have made this form of 
taxation practically universal. One of the important questions regard- 
ing the income-tax is whether it should be mainly a central or provincial 
source of revenue in countries with a federal constitution. If India 
adopts a federal constitution, what is the place of the income-tax in 
Indian federal finance. 

What is the experience of other countries with a federal constitu- 
tion? In the financial systems of modern federations, income-tax was 
generally regarded as a source of state or provincial revenue but the 
recent experience of some of the federations has shown that in practice 
the raising of considerable sums through an income-tax can only be 
done on a national scale. In the U. S. A., Australia, and Canada, the 
federal governments abandoned their previous reliance on indirect 
taxation as soon as an emergency arose. In most of the federa- 
tions, income-taxes are now levied both by the federal government and 
by the constituent states. In Germany and Switzerland income-taxes 
are administered by the provinces but the control is federal. In fact, 
it may be noted that there is very little similarity between the systems 
that have been evolved in the different federations and that the distri- 
bution of resources between the federal government and the compo- 
nent states is not based upon strictly theoretical principles. As the 
Indian Taxation Committee have pointed out, the systems adopted by 
the different countries have been “moulded by widely differing influ- 
ences emanating from the past history of the particular states, the 
psychology of their people, the religious differences prevailing among 
them and their trade and foreign relations with other states”. So in 
dealing with the distribution of the income-tax in India we must beware 
of sedulously following the practice that obtains in other countries. 
While federations in European countries have come about through asso- 
ciation of states for common ends, the problem in India is to break up 
one unitary state into a number of separate provinces whose govern- 
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ments will each exercise a large part of the powers of the old Central 
Government. 

The question of the allocation of income-tax was first discussed by 
the authors of the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms (1918). 
They argued in favour of income-tax as a central subject and assigned 
two strong reasons for making income-tax a central subject: first there 
is the necessity of securing a uniform rate throughout the country. 
Different rates in different provinces are highly inconvenient; secondly, 
in the case of businesses with their centres of production in one pro- 
vince, and their headquarters in another, the province in which the 
tax is paid is not necessarily the province in which the income was 
earned. Provincialisation of the income-tax might mean that some pro- 
vinces having large commercial and industrial interests like Bombay 
would be benefited more than purely agricultural provinces like the 
United Provinces and Madras. The answer to this objection is that 
equality of treatment as between one province and another must be 
reached so far as it is possible in the settlements as a whole, and it is 
not possible to extend the principle of equality to individual heads of 
revenue. Another practical argument against centralising income-tax 
is that in so far as they are collected by provincial agency, there will 
be a tendency to slackness in collection and a falling-off in receipts, if 
provincial governments are given no inducement in the form of a share 
of the receipts. The best way of meeting this difficulty is for the Cen- 
tral Government to have an agency of its own for the collection of 
the tax. 

The possible methods of dividing the income-tax have been the 
subject of controversy since the Reforms. The problem has been exa- 
mined very exhaustively by the Indian Taxation Committee in para- 
graphs 528 to 538 of their report. The main reason for the division of 
the income-tax between the Central Government and the Provinces is 
that the taxation systems of the provinces must be theoretically un- 
sound so long as they do not embrace some method of levying progres- 
sive taxation based upon ability to pay as is the case with the income- 
tax. A division of the proceeds of income-tax is already in force under 
Devolution Rule 15. It provides that the Provincial Government shall 
receive 3 pies in each rupee on that portion of the assessed income in 
a province which is in excess of the assessed income of the year 1920-21. 
This rule has however failed to give the commercial and industrial pro- 
vinces a share in the income-tax. So this plan of division has been a 
failure in practice. There are also other reasons which render it un- 
suitable as a permanent method of dividing the income-tax with the 
provinces. Firstly, its dependence on a datum line leads to arbitrary 
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results. A province w^hich has failed to assess income-tax properly up 
to 1920-21 stands to gain out of the arrangement while a province which 
collected its income-tax efficiently stands to lose. Moreover the income- 
tax in the commercial provinces depends largely on the main indus- 
tries and periods of prosperity and depression in each of these do not 
necessarily synchronise. Again the Devolution Rule (except in the 
case of businesses transferred for assessment from one province to an- 
other) takes no account of the claims of residents and enables the pro- 
vince of origin to appropriate a share of the tax which is really paid 
by the inhabitants of another. This is the case with the income-tax 
collected in Calcutta on the profits of tea companies in Assam. An- 
other serious defect is that it does not enable a province to reach the 
capacity of the income-tax paying classes as a whole. The share which 
a province receives is merely a proportion of the income which exceeds 
that of the datum line. The Indian Taxation Committee therefore con- 
demned the system of distribution laid down in Devolution Rule 15 as 
fundamentally unsound. 

Other possible methods of dividing the income-tax have been dis- 
cussed in paragraph 530 of the Taxation Committee’s Report. They are: 

(1) The provinces might be empowered to levy and administer 
an income-tax separate and distinct from that levied by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

(2) The income-tax might continue to be levied by the Govern- 
ment of India, which might at the same time levy centime additionnels 
for the benefit of the provinces. 

(3) The income-tax might continue to be levied by the Govern- 
ment of India, but a definite share of the yield might be allotted to the 
various provinces on principles to be determined. 

The first method is contemplated in various federal constitutions 
such as Australia, Canada, and U. S. A. The objection to this method is 
that it leads to the existence of independent taxing authorities operat- 
ing within the same sphere causing thereby considerable irritation to 
the tax-payers. The system involves the submission of separate returns 
to two different authorities and the understanding of the provisions of 
two taxing schemes. It may be noted that quite recently Australia has 
discarded the method in favour of the third and in Canada the pro- 
vinces in actual practice derive their income-tax revenue from some 
form of corporation tax. 

The second method, viz., the levy of centimes additionnels obtains 
as between the state and local taxation in France, Belgium and various 
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other European states. This method has also been rejected by the 
Indian Taxation Committee. 

The third method, in the opinion of the Taxation Committee, pro- 
vides the most appropriate solution because it involves no additional 
trouble either to the assessing authority or to the taxpayer and it per- 
mits of variations in the respective shares of the Central and Provincial 
Governments without any dislocation of the machinery of assessment 
and collection. The manner in which an allocation between the several 
provinces of the total share allotted to them might be made is explained 
in detail in the Committee’s report. The Committee’s recommendations 
briefly were: 

(a) The provinces should be given the proceeds of a basic rate on 
personal incomes graduated proportionately to the general rate. For 
this purpose the basis of calculation would be the personal returns sub- 
mitted under Sec. 22 (2) of the Indian Income-tax Act which provides 
for a statement of the income derived by the assessee from all sources, 
including dividends from companies wherever situated. 

(b) In partial recognition of the principles of origin, each province 
should be given a small portion of the receipts of the corporation profits 
tax. 


Under the scheme proposed by the Committee, the Government of 
India would get (a) the whole of the collections on incomes that do not 
appertain to residents in particular provinces, such as the tax on the 
undistributed dividends of companies, (b) the tax on incomes of per- 
sons resident abroad or resident in places outside the boundaries of the 
provinces; and (c) the whole of the super-tax. 

In fact the object of the Taxation Committee in suggesting the as- 
signment of the proceeds of a graduated rate on personal incomes was 
to give each province an amount varying with the taxable capacity of 
the inhabitants of that province. The Taxation Committee’s scheme is 
theoretically sound, but a graduated basic rate would be inconvenient 
in practice especially if the Government of India decided to adopt some 
other system of graduation. It is not also worthwhile either from the 
imperial or provincial point of view, to graduate the rate with reference 
to taxable capacity so long as the Provincial Governments were not 
given the power to alter the rates. A flat rate on the total assessable 
personal incomes would be simpler and more convenient, 
since the provincial share under this formula would be quite indepen- 
dent of the system of graduation adopted by the Government of India. 
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The second proposal of the Taxation Committee that in partial re- 
cognition of the principle of origin a small portion of the receipts of 
super-tax on companies or the corporation profits tax should be allotted 
to the provinces is open to certain objections, theoretical and practical. 

(a) The principle of origin may be weighty in the case of two 
independent countries for every country attempts by means of protective 
tariffs and other means to develop its industries. It is doubtful whe- 
ther the same importance should be attached to the principle of origin 
in considering the question of the division of income-tax between the 
provinces in India. For example many of the mining industries and 
the steel industry are located in the province of Bihar and Orissa, but 
the capital of the companies working the mines has been largely sup- 
plied by Bengal and Bombay. 

(b) The distribution of the super-tax on companies on an equita- 
ble basis requires the preliminary adjustment of collections of each pro- 
vince to meet the case of profits earned in several provinces but taxed 
only in one province. For example, take the case of a railway company 
which operates over several provinces and Indian States and is manag- 
ed from Bombay and financed by British capital. In such a case, it 
would be difficult to state definitely where the income of such a com- 
pany is earned and how it should be distributed among the various 
provinces. In fact, as Sir Josiah Stamp observes, “the division of pro- 
fits according to the place of origin presents an almost insoluble pro- 
blem of accountancy, and is of course not strictly determinable.” 

But these difficulties have been overcome in Germany and the 
Government of India are of opinion that the problem is not as formida- 
ble as in Germany. There are at present about 1000 companies sub- 
ject to this tax, and in most cases, the place of collection coincides with 
the place of earning, but it requires some sort of reasonable agreement 
among the provinces concerned and the provinces likely to be benefited 
by this measure are Bombay, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

The question of surcharge on central taxes arises in the case of 
the income-tax and has come in for a good deal of discussion in regard 
to the distribution of the income-tax. Surcharges (centimes addi- 
tionnels) on the central income-tax are levied in France, Belgium, Italy 
and various other European states for local purposes. The possibility 
of a levy in India was considered by the Indian Taxation Committee 
who rejected the proposal on two grounds. First in their opinion 
the system can only be employed successfully where the income-tax 
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machinery is directed to taxing either all revenues at the source or all 
revenues at the destination of income and not where a combination of 
both methods is adopted; secondly, if Provincial Governments were 
empowered to determine the rates of a surcharge on the central income- 
tax, an inevitable result Vv^ould be a variation in the rates in different 
provinces which is to be deprecated in the interests of commerce and 
industry. But tliere can be no theoretical objection to a system of sur- 
charges, provided that such surcharges are levied only on personal 
incomes of residents within the province, and not on the collections 
within the province. The principal objection to surcharges is that 
they might encroach seriously on the sphere of central taxation. This 
objection would be removed if surcharges were limited to a definite per 
centage of the rates prescribed by the Government of India. 

Sir Walter Layton, the financial expert of the Simon 
Commission, made certain important proposals with regard to 
future allocation of revenues between the Central Govern- 
ment and the provinces. Layton begins his report with an 
interesting chapter on India’s inadequate revenue. He shows 
how the revenue per head is low not only absolutely but re- 
latively, being only 6% of the national income as against 20% in 
Japan and one assumption that underlies his financial proposals is that 
it is both possible and desirable to improve the economic and social 
condition of the Indian people by substantial increase in expenditure 
on the nation-building services, and secondly that it is possible to raise 
additional revenue for the purpose. This position is really incontesti- 
ble because Layton has pointed out that more revenues lie at the root 
of all reform and that in the years to come the spending powers of the 
provinces must largely increase. From a nationalistic point of view this 
appears to be a sound principle in regard to the future of India’s fin- 
ance. The principal argument in favour of a federal constitution in 
India is to fix the responsibility for a rapid social and economic deve- 
lopment on the various local authorities. 


Layton’s proposals for the composition of new taxation are re- 
grading of the income-tax, income-tax on agricultural incomes, death 
duties, excise on cigarettes and matches and an increase in local rates. 
Layton has suggested that within a period of 10 years from the work- 
ing of the new constitution, the Central Government would surrender 
to the provinces revenues amounting to 12 crores, 6 crores represent- 
ing the entire proceeds of salt import and excise duty, and another 6 
crores representing 50% of the personal income-tax collected in the 
4 
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provinces.^ It is also proposed to tax agricultural incomes and the pro- 
ceeds of the tax on agricultural income in each province should be 
made over to the local governments. A revenue of 5 crores is expected 
from these sources for the provinces. Under the Layton scheme, the 
provinces are also endowed with the right to levy a surcharge on in- 
come-tax on all persons to the extent of a quarter the rate at which 
the income-tax is levied by the Central Government and the surcharge 
on income-tax is expected to yield 3 crores to the provinces. The net 
result of all the financial proposals of Layton is that the provinces will 
benefit by a revenue of 24 crores from new taxation and by 12 crores a 
few years later from surrender of existing revenue of the Central 
Government. 

The Layton proposals have been criticised from several points of 
view. They go against the federal principle. There are at least 5 
taxes — the personal and the agricultural income-tax, and the three 
national excises (tobacco, matches and salt) which Layton would 
allocate to the provinces but to be adminstered by the Central Govern- 
ment. It is the central legislature which is to possess the power of 
annually voting the income-tax and the national excises. No financial 
arrangement could be more subversive of the political autonomy of 
the provinces. Again the proposal of deciding the personal income- 
tax^ between the Central Government and the provinces suggests 


1. Vide para 66 of the Government of India’s Despatch on Constitutional 
Reforms wherein is given the proportion in which the provinces would share in a 
distribution of the personal income-tax. 

2. It may be pointed out that the distribution between ‘personal’ income-tax 

and general income-tax is in a sense misleading. Strictly speaking, all income 

may, in the end, become personal income and the whole of the taxes which are 
now, under the Indian system, included as taxes on income may become ‘personal’ 
income-taxes with the sole exception of the super -tax payable by companies which 
is really a corporation tax. Apart from this, the difference in any year between 
the total taxes on income and that amount which can be regarded as personal 
income-tax in India would represent the tax on the undistributed profits of com- 
panies and on that portion of the profits which is distributed to persons liable to 
Indian income-tax, but from which the tax nevertheless is deducted at source. 
Analysed in this way, it appears that rather too much was made of this distinction 
in Layton’s proposals. Moreover, if too great reliance is placed on this distinction 
for working out a practicable scheme for distribution as between the centre and 

the provinces, it may lead to really embarrassing results. Thus for example it 

might happen that in some particular year the total body of companies in India 
might retain undistributed a very large proportion of their profits earned in that 
particular year and transfer these to reserve, and that then in a subsequent year 
when profits were low, substantial dividends might be paid from these reserves. 
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clearly the danger of the provinces being overtaxed in order to meet 
the urgent needs for revenue of the Central Government or of the 
Central Government having to overtax itself to meet the urgent need 
for revenue of the provinces. These proposals fit in well with the 

constitution of a Central Legislature proposed by the Simon Com- 

mission, namely that it should be representative of the pro- 
vincial legislatures and not of general tax-payers electing 

members on a popular basis. In fact, in so far as Layton’s 

proposals aim at giving to the provinces sources of revenue 
which are leviable by the Central Legislature alone, they seem to 
imply a negation of Federal Government. From a fiscal point of view, 
the Layton Scheme would appear to deprive the central revenues 
almost entirely of an element of elasticity. In a bad year, it would 
be difficult to raise the income-tax. Under the prospective balance 
sheet which Layton has drawn up, out of the total revenue of 82 
crores, no less than 68 crores are proposed to be raised from 2 
items, VIZ., income-tax and customs, but it is these 2 items that are 
likely to be affected in times of trade depression. 

One important condition for an ideal system of distribution of 
revenues is that it should be one to suit the States as well as the 
Provinces. Throughout the whole of this discussion, it is assumed 
that the new constitution should from the beginning proceed on a 
federal basis, and this is one of great importance in dealing with the 
financial relations between the States and the Provinces. If a fede- 
ration of British Indian Provinces is to be formed now, and if its 
conventions are establi.shed without regard to the States, it will be 
much more difficult for the States to enter it later than if their 
point of view has been considered from the first. It is reasonable 
to think that what the States want is a fair financial deal, and a voice 
in common affairs. Any system of distribution of taxes applicable 
to the States as well as the Provinces must involve as little inter- 
ference as possible with their internal administration. Applying this 


In such a case, if the scheme of distribution were an allocation of personal taxes 
on income to the provinces and of the balance of taxes on income collected to the 
centre, the central authority would in the earlier year have retained a large share 
of the tax, while in the later year it might have to distribute to the provinces as 
their share in ‘personal* income-tax a larger amount than was actually earned in 
that year, so that the centre itself might be actually out of pocket. Nevertheless, 
as affording a rough and ready basis for distribution among the provinces, the 
classification of part of the taxes collected in any year as ‘personal income-tax’ is 
one of value. 
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principle to the proposals of Layton, there is a real difficulty in the 
case of income-tax. There are many States which have no income- 
tax at all. Those that levy it do not levy it at the same rate as 
the Government of India. It would be difficult to induce all the 
States to impose the income-tax at the Government of India rate and 
to secure efficiency in its administration. So the only way of meeting 
this difficulty seems to be to leave the whole of the present income- 
tax to the units of the federation and to giv^e to the Government of 
India a larger share of the Excises. 

Sir Walter Layton in his scheme proposed to make over to the 
Provinces large proceeds of the income-tax i,e., nearly half of what 
is collected on personal income and the other half being retained for 
the Central Government. Here is a practical difficulty overlooked 
by Layton. The income-tax is a graduated tax and the rate must 
be expected to vary from time to time. It may have to be varied 
at the instance either of the Central or the Provincial Governments. 
For the latter he suggests a surcharge on their own behalf, and in 
the case of the former, he seems to contemplate a revision of the 
rates, but if the gross amount of the tax on the personal incomes is 
divided into 2 halves, it would be impossible for the Central Govern- 
ment to take something extra for its own purposes without at the 
same time increasing the share of the Provincial Governments which 
may not need any increase. The obvious remedy proposed by some 
is to substitute for a division into 2 halves, the allotment to the 
provinces of a basic rate which could be graduated proportionately to 
the general rates for the time being in force. 

The constitutional difficulties which are involved in the Layton 
proposals will be met to some extent if the tax on personal income is 
entirely provincialised. The provincialisation of the personal income- 
tax will however, mean a drop in the revenue of the Central Govern- 
ment of 9 crores in round figures. This deficit can be made good by 
centralising the proposed general excises on tobacco and matches. 
These 2 revenues are estimated to yield an income of about 8 crores. 
The salt revenue need not be provincialised even at a future date. 
The continuance of the national excises as central revenues and the 
provincialisation of all personal income-tax woidd remove the anoma- 
lous constitutional position that taxes intended to benefit the pro- 
vinces are required to be voted by the Central Legislature and from 
a fiscal point of view would give more elasticity to the central revenues. 
How far will the transfer of personal income-tax to the provinces work 
out in the case of the provinces ? The Government of India in their 
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despatch on the report of the Simon Commission have given certain 
figures to show that the provinces will benefit in widely varying 
amounts as a result of transfer of even half the personal income-tax. 
If the entire personal income-tax be provincialised, the variation in 
the increased spending power of the provinces will cover a still wider 
range. If this is open to criticism, it may be pointed that even now 
in their present revenue, provinces vary on a common denominator 
of population. The following figures are noteworthy : — 


Province 

Revenue 
according to 
accounts 1928-29. 

Estimated 
Proceeds of 
income-tax to be 
transferred. 

Present 
Expenditure 
per head of 
population. 


(In Lakhs.) 

(In Lakhs.) 

Rupees. 

Madras 

1753 

101.6 

4.1 

Bombay 

1522 

181.2 

8.2 

Bengal 

1099 

192 

2.5 

U. P. 

1145 

65.2 

2.7 

Punjab 

1166 

61.5 

5.5 

Bihar & Orissa 

578 

47.2 

1.8 

C. P. 

536 

33.4 

3.7 

Assam 

274 

17.8 

3.9 


It will be seen that though the provinces will emerge out of the 
new arrangement with benefits varying between province and province, 
the variation is not more marked than what exists in their present 
financial position. It does not seem possible to assess the needs of 
each province and then to formulate the proposals of allocation so as 
to meet the needs of all. Past neglect in the development of individual 
provinces is bound to reflect itself in their present financial resources 

a fact which is writ large on the provincial finance. The spending 

power per head of the population cannot be applied as an unerring 
test. What is most important is to formulate a scheme of financial 
allocation on a uniform principle. 

The main lines of Indian federal finance were laid down by the 
Federal Finance Sub-Committee (of the 2nd Round Table Conference). 
This Committee known popularly as the Peel Committee recommended 
that the taxes on income should be transferred to the provinces with 
the exception of the Corporation Tax but the whole question of the 
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distribution of the income-tax has been more fully gone into by the 
Percy Committee. 

The Percy Committee have made a forecast of the Federal and 
Provincial budgets and according to the Committee, on the existing 
basis of taxation, a surplus in normal times of 4y2 crores may be 
expected in the central budget. They have also come to the con- 
clusion that the new taxes, central and provincial suggested by the 
Peel Committee are hardly promising excepting the excise. An excise 
duty on matches is the only possible source of additional taxa- 
tion and its estimated proceeds are about 3 crores, of which 2 V 2 crores 
will be raised in British India. This gives a total surplus for the 
central revenue of 7 crores. Forecasts of the provincial budgets show 
deficits in all provinces except the U. P. and the Punjab. The largest 
deficit is that for Bengal, namely 2 crores ; the deficit for Bihar and 
Orissa is 70 lakhs and those for Bombay and Assam 65 lakhs. 

The only items by means of which it was open to the Committee to 
deal with such a situation is the income-tax with regard to which it 
makes the following proposal. The Committee therefore regard them- 
selves as being forced back upon the problem which the Meston 
Committee tackled and on a solution which is closely similar to it. 
The distribution of the income-tax and the fixation of the provincial 
contributions seem to go hand in hand. The distribution of the 
income-tax implies that a system of statistics now in being should be 
modified in such a way as to facilitate the ascertainment of the per- 
sonal income-tax creditable to each province. The Committee, there- 
fore, remark, “ pending the collection of such statistics, the only prac- 
ticable course appears to be to throw all the personal income-tax (i.c. 
exceeding personal super-tax) into a common pool and to distribute 
this pool between the provinces on the basis of the best estimate that 
can be made from time to time, having regard to formally assessed 
incomes and to the probable amount of incomes paying tax at source 
but not formally assessed, in each province. Personal super-tax is 
to be credited to the province in which the assessment is made. As 
regards the tax on income other than “personal income” ,(i.e., the 
income of non-residents and undistributed profits of companies 
amounting to about one-seventh of the revenue) we are of opinion 
that in view of the difficulty of tracing the origin of such income, the 
proceeds should be distributed on the basis of population. This would 
incidentally help the poorer provinces with large populations like 
Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces.” 
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On this basis, the net proceeds of the income-tax which amount 
ito Rs. 17.20 crores would be available for distribution between the 
Federal and the Provincial Governments. Of this, Rs. 3.70 crores 
representing super-tax on companies, tax on salaries of Federal officers 
and in Federal areas would go to the Federal Government; Rs. 2 crores 
representing collections of personal super-tax, i.e. other than company 
super-tax would be distributed on the basis of actual collections from 
residents. Of the balance of Rs. 11 V 2 crores, about ll7th would re- 
present the estimated tax on the undistributed profits of companies and 
on the incomes of persons resident outside British India. This one- 
seventh should be distributed on the basis of population and the remain- 
ing 6|7ths on the basis of the personal income-tax. 

The following table shows the result of the apportionment of the 
three parts into which the pool is divided, the first referring to the 
Rs. 2 crores of personal super-tax, the second to the l|7th of Rs. 11 Vi 
crores, and the third to the remaining six-sevenths. 


(IN LAKHS OF RUPEES) 


Province 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Total 

Madras 

7 

30 

146 

183 

Bombay 

50 

14 

279 

343 

Bengal 

110 

32 

263 

405 

U. P. 

8 

31 

84 

123 

Punjab 

2 

15 

74 

91 

Bihar & Orissa 

18 

24 

65 

107 

C. P. 

3 

10 

46 

59 

Assam 

N. W. Frontier 

1 

6 

22 

29 

Province 

1 

2 

7 

10 

Total 

200 

164 

986 

1350 


It has also been suggested that these amounts should be fixed on a 
quinquennial basis determined according to income-tax statistics. 

Next comes the question of the basis of the contributions to be 
made by the provinces. The Committee came to the conclusion that 
the payments should be in proportion to the amount of the income- 
tax distributed — i.e. the contribution of the provinces to the Federal 
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Government is assessed primarily with reference to the additional 
resources of the provincial Government. In other words, the Com- 
mittee proposed the distribution to the provinces of that proportion only 
of the income-tax revenue that the centre can afford. But as on this 
basis, the provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam are left 
with deficits of Rs. 50 lakhs, Rs. 31 lakhs, and Rs. 54 lakhs respec- 
tively, these amounts are spread over the other 5 provinces which will 
have surpluses and the net result is shown in the following table : — 

(IN LAKHS OF RUPEES) 


Province. 


£ 

CO 




(U 

cn 

O 

a 

o 


c 

o 

*•+-> 

13 

u 

C 

o 

O 


Madras —20 

Bombay . . —65 

Bengal . . —200 

U. P. +25 

Punjab . . +30 

Bihar & Orissa . . —70 

C. P. .. -17 

Assam . . —65 


183 

115 

+48 

141 

322 

203 

+54 

248 

405 

255 

-50 

205 

123 

78 

+70 

95 

91 

57 

+64 

70 

107 

68 

-31 

35 

59 

37 

+5 

37 

29 

18 

-54 

Nil 


In fact the only way of meeting the deficits of some provinces is 
at the expense of the income-tax revenue of the other provinces which 
have substantial surplus. In other words the Percy Committee have 
suggested not that the income-tax should be a prerogative of the units 
concerned but that it must in fact be used to meet the provincial deficits. 

At the 3rd Round Table Conference the Secretary of State made a 
statement that the Government were anxious to give the Provinces 
real autonomy and the greatest possible freedom over the disposal of 
their revenue. But the latest figures indicated that, taking India as a 
whole, receipts could not balance expenditure on the present scale. 
Unless the Federal Government had the main part of the income-tax 
now being collected, it could not remain solvent and the application 
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of the proposals of the Peel Report in present circumstances would 
mean that transference to the Provinces of the proceeds of the income- 
tax must result in the whole amount being taken back in the form of 
contributions. He therefore suggested tentatively that special mea- 
sures should be taken by means of central contributions to start deficit 
provinces on an even keel; that Provincial Governments should be vested 
with a limited right of surcharging income-tax; and that central revenue 
should be transferred to the provinces as and when the financial posi- 
tion improved. This suggested retention of the income-tax by the 
centre has elicited strong criticism from several quarters. 

The conclusions of the Third Round Table Conference in regard 
to the income-tax may be briefly stated as follows. The objectives kept 
in view in regard to Indian federal finance are: — (1) to provide that 
all provinces should start with a reasonable chance of balancing their 
budgets. (2) to offer them the prospect of revenue sufficiently elastic 
for future development. (3) to ensure the solvency of the Federation. 
(4) to ensure that, after an initial period, the Federal sources of re- 
venue shall be derived from the British India and the States alike. The 
income-tax is used as a balancing factor to realise in part these ob- 
jectives. The proceeds of the income-tax are to be divided into two 
shares to be assigned to the Federal Government and the provinces. 
The Federal Government would be entitled to a share based on the 
proceeds of the income-tax not derived solely from residents in British 
India e.g. corporation tax, tax on federal officers, tax in federal areas, 
tax on Government of India securities and tax upon persons not resident 
in British India. These five heads should be permanently federal and 
their yield which would be SVa crores out of the 171/4 estimated by 
the Percy Committee would be the normal net revenue from taxes on 
income. The Indian States Representatives agreed to assume the bur- 
den of corporation tax only on the assumption that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be secured a share of the taxes on income yielding at 
the outset at a minimum of 8% crores but the representatives of British 
India were not prepared to go beyond 5 crores. 

The remaining proceeds from taxes on income would be assigned 
to the provinces subject to certain demands of the Federation. It was 
proposed that for a period of X years the Federal Government should 
retain a block amount of the provincial share of taxes on income and 
the rest should be distributed to the provinces. The Federal Govern- 
ment should also have special powers, in cases of emergency to levy, 
so far as British India is concerned, an additional tax on the heads of 
income-tax permanently assigned to the provinces. As regards the pro- 
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posal that each province individually should have a right of surtax up 
to a minimum of of the tax centrally imposed, there is no unani- 

mity of opinion. Critics of this provincial surcharge point out that this 
would traverse the valid principle of uniform rights throughout 
India and would affect the reserve of taxable capacity available to the 
Federation in times of emergency. 

In fact, the scheme of distribution proposed is highly complex, ten- 
tative and experimental. The corporation tax in India is a growing 
head of revenue and if accepted by the Princes would make the Federal 
revenues more elastic. But the amount likely to be relinquished by 
the centre to the provinces will, for many years to come, represent only 
a minor proportion of the total revenue and the provinces would not 
find it possible to count on a steady revenue from taxes on income. 



Industrial Finance 

(Continued from page 70. Vol. II. No. 1.) 

By 

B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu 
(Aiinamalai University) 

In any scheme for the financing of Industries the importance of 
capital cannot be overestimated. Though many factors contribute to 
healthy industrial development, it must be admitted that capital is the 
backbone of industry. In an age of large-scale industrial enterprise, large 
output and mass production, a large capital outlay is of the utmost im- 
portance. Large-scale industries are as yet few in India though the need 
for industrial development is beyond dispute. When the need for increas- 
ed capital is, therefore, greater than ever, the gravest problem that faces 
the entrepreneur in India is the securing of adequate capital on reason- 
able terms for his industrial enterprise. With the solution of this pro- 
blem most of the difficulties in the way of a speedy and extensive indus- 
trial development can certainly be overcome. 

Considering the industrial and material resources of India, what 
little increase in the capital invested in industries there has been 
appears inadequate and has been very slow in coming. The following 
table shows the growth of Joint-Stock Companies working in India. 

Number of companies at work in India and their paid-up capital, 
at the end of each year from 1903-4 to 1927-28: ^ 



Compcinies 

Paid up 


Companies 

Paid up 

Year, 

at work. 

Capital. 

Rs. 

Year. 

at work. 

Capital. 

Rs. 

1903— 4 

1,488 

38,73,66,713 

1917—18 

2,668 

99,11,20,816 

1904— 5 

1,550 

40,32,25,678 

1918—19 

2,789 

1,06,61,45,465 

1905— 6 

1,728 

41,83,52,329 

1919—20 

3,668 

1,23,21,35,739 

1906— 7 

1,922 

44,26,88,739 

1920—21 

4,708 

1,64,46,25,392 

1907— 8 

2,061 

50,81,38,938 

1921—22 

5,189 

2,30,54,88,592 

1908— 9 

2,156 

57,03,18,222 

1922—23 

5,190 

2,59,78,52,074 

1909—10 

2,216 

61,44,31,661 

1923—24 

5,211 

2,65,33,41,668 

1910—11 

2,304 

64,04,96,826 

1924—25 

5,204 

2,75,52,84,580 

1911—12 

2,465 

69,37,78,595 

1925—26 

5,311 

2,77,28,35,689 

1912—13 

2,552 

72,10,13,855 

1926—27 

5,535 

2,77,03,18,926 

1913—14 

2,744 

76,56,18,274 

1927—28 

5,831 

2,76,61,39,221 

1914—15 

2,545 

80,18,81,472 

1928—29 

6.630 

2,79,30,81,281 

1915— 16 

1916— 17 

2,476 

2,513 

85,02,45,528 

90,89,56,218 

1929—30 

6,925 

2,86,90,86,897 


1. Compiled from (a) Statistical Abstract for British India No. 2321. (b) Joint- 
Stock Companies in British India No. 2212. 
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The Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, Calcutta, gives 
the following figures showing the net Capital invested annually in Joint- 
Btock Companies : — 


Year. 

Rupees in 

Crores. 

Year. 

Rupees in 
Crores. 

1910—11 

2.6 

1920—21 

41.2 

1911—12 

5.3 

1921—22 

66.1 

1912—13 

2.7 

1922—23 

29.2 

1913—14 

4.5 

1923—24 

5.5 

1914—15 

4.2 

1924—25 

10.2 

1915—16 

4.3 

1925—26 

1.4 

1916—17 

5.9 

1926—27 

.05 

1917—18 

8.2 

1927—28 

.5 

1918—19 

7.5 

1928—29 

2.9 

1919—20 

16.6 




The above table makes clear how Joint-Stock enterprises have been 
slow to grow and how the amounts available for investment in indus- 
tries each year have been very small except in the years 1920 — 23. 

The inadequate investment of indigenous capital becomes evident 
when we consider the vast amount of non-Indian capital invested in 
various industrial and commercial establishments in this country. 

Large amounts of money have been invested in India by foreigners 

in such industries as Jute, Mining, Woollen and Cotton Mills and 

Tanneries. The following table gives the amounts invested by com- 
panies working in India but incorporated in other countries : — 

Number, Description and Capital (in sterling) of Companies in- 
corporated elsewhere than in India but working in India in the year 
ending the 31st March 1928.^ 

Companies. No. Paid up capital. Debentures. 

£. £. 


Banking, Loan and Insurance 

181 

135,505,787 

4,277,998 

Transit and Transport 

49 

74,278,274 

52,432,686 

Trading and Manufacturing 

316 

308,076,296 

63,390,352 

Mills and Presses 

20 

3,836,536 

422,092 

Tea and other Planting Companies 

224 

30,562,958 

2,193,918 

Mining and Quarrying 

44 

74,160,923 

2,155,622 

Others 

27 

5,881,244 

817,369 

Total of all Companies 

861 

632,302,018 

125,690,037 


2. Compiled from “Joint-Stock Companies in British India and in the Indian 
States of Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Indore and Travancore, 1927-29” 
Page 41. 
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In fixing the amount of foreign capital invested in India the in- 
vestments by foreigners in companies registered and incorporated in 
India have also to be considered. It is estimated that about 12% of 
the total capital of such companies is non-Indian. Giving evidence 
before the Simon Commisssion, the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
estimated the amount of British capital invested in India at about a 
thousand million pounds. If we compare this with the amount of 
Indian capital invested in industries in 1929-30 (vide table above) the 
meagreness of Indian capital becomes patent. 

The inflow of foreign capital was pointed out as inimical to the 
best interests of India by a number of witnesses before the Indian 
Fiscal Commission and they wanted it to be checked by various res- 
trictions; but the Commission, in its Majority Report, remark that 
the free use of foreign capital and foreign resources would only accen- 
tuate the economic advantages of increased industrialisation. How- 
ever, the Minority Report, recognising the need for restriction, insist 
that companies should be registered and incorporated in India with a 
rupee capital, that there should be a reasonable proportion of Indian 
Directors on the Boards, and that facilities should be offered for the 
training of Indian apprentices, and quote Sir Frederic Nicholson in 
their support. Sir Frederic says : ‘‘ I beg to record my strong opinion 
that, in the matter of Indian Industries, we are bound to consider Indian 

interests firstly, secondly and thirdly I mean by firstly that 

the local raw products should be utiUzed ; by secondly, that industries 
should be introduced ; and by thirdly, that the profits of such indus- 
tries should remain in the country.” A good case has certainly been 
made out for the restriction of the free flow of foreign capital into 
India in the minute of dissent of the Indian Fiscal Commission. 
Only by adopting their suggestion can India derive the maximum 
benefit out of the policy of discriminating protection that she has 
adopted at a sacrifice. 

This inadequacy of Indian capital can be attributed to various 
causes. One is the shyness of the Indian Investor. Though 
exaggerated accounts have often been given of the hoarding habits 
of the Indian people it cannot be doubted that large amounts of money 
now spent on gold and silver ornaments could be more usefully diverted 
into productive channels. This nervousness of the public may 
be attributed to the absence of any recognised method of advice and 


3. See report of the Indian Fiscal Commission 1921-22 p. 201. 
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assistance regarding investments. Since the banking habit has not 
developed much in India very few people can get help or advice from 
Banks in these matters. Stock-Exchange facilities are also limited to 
the sea-ports and large cities. The failure or lack of growth of small 
enterprises has also helped to shake the confidence of the public. The 
following table gives the Number, Description and Capital of Compa- 
nies which ceased to work during the year 1927-28. 


Banking, Loan, and Insurance 

Transit and Transport 

Trading and Manufacturing 

Mills and Presses 

Tea and other Planting Companies 

Mining and Quarrying 

Others 

Total of all Companies 


No. 

Subscribed. 

Paid up. 


Ixs. 

Rs. 

54 

45,81,373 

32,72,351 

17 

33,04,565 

24,77,984 

170 

2,54,88,136 

2,61,75,004 

46 

3,66,36,115 

3,11,83,811 

11 

10,68,175 

9,77,345 

22 

1,19,51,170 

1,18,11,190 

15 

9,22,660 

5,41,090 

335 

8,39,52,194 

7,64,38,775 


Again, insurance companies do not invest their surplus capital in 
debentures. Heavy stamp duties have also impeded such investments. 
Sometimes, adequate facilities for the purchase of debentures have not 
been given. Perhaps another cause for the shyness of Indian Capital 
is the uncertainty about Government Fiscal Policy.^ At least in the 
early stages of Industrial development, sufficient capital can be secured 
only if the state adopts a policy of progressive assistance to infant 
industries. Till very recently little financial assistance was given to them 
by the State. For example, up to June 1928, under the Madras State- 
Aid Industries Act 1923, only seven applicants received assistance under 
the Act and they are as follows : — 


Carnatic Paper Mills 

Rs. 

4,00,000 

A firm of Silk Cloth Manufacturers 

A Co-operative Agricultural and 

Rs. 

50,000 

Industrial Society 

Rs 

18,600 

A Saw Mill 

Rs. 

9,600 

A Rice Mill 

Rs. 

5,000 

A Match Factory 

Rs. 

20,000 

A Dye Works Syndicate . . 

Rs. 

10,000 

Vide Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, p. 

275. 
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In the Punjab no loan appears to have been given during the years 1924- 
26, and only six applicants received loans of Rs. 5,000 each in 1926-27, 
Under the Bihar and Orissa State-Aid to Industries Act the largest 
amount of assistance given is about Rs. 5,00,000 which is taken as 
debentures in the Indian Steel-Wire Products, Limited. Some such 
grants were given in the United Provinces, in Assam and in Bombay. 
The Central Government has hitherto given very little financial assist- 
ance to industrial enterprises. The only help that they have given is by 
way of bounties to steel industries, some financial assistance to a Paper 
mill, and to a Soap Factory at Calcutta. 

In other countries the State has fostered the growth of industries 
by assistance direct as well as indirect. In Japan, the State has taken 
the initiative not only by starting and running industries itself 
but also by entrusting them to private agencies as soon as they can 
manage them, by a liberal policy of loans and subsidies, by establish- 
ing technical schools and experimental laboratories, and by the purchase 
and loan of foreign machinery."^ Most industries in Japan to-day owe 
their continued prosperity to Government support. Even in England 
the State has given considerable help to industries under the Trade 
Facilities Acts and helped certain industries by subsidies ; for example, 
the Beet-Sugar (Subsidy) Act, 1925, provided for the payment of a 
subsidy on sugar and molasses manufactured in Great Britain, and it 
is estimated that from 30th September 1924 to 31st March 1931 about 
£ 29,710,000 have been given to this industry by way of subsidy. 
Apart from that, in order that industries might get further financial 
assistance, the May Committee supported the creation of a Bankers' 
Industrial Development Company.® 

Banks also play a prominent part in the financing of industries in 
such countries as France, Germany, England and America. Dr. Gold- 
schmidt giving evidence before the Macmillan Committee describes thus 
the part played by Banks in the financing of industry in Germany : 
“ It should never be forgotten that Germany owes the great industrial 
development of the sixties, nineties, and the first decade of this cen- 
tury in a large measure to what one may well describe as the ' entre- 
preneur ' spirit in banking The relationship between a Bank 

and an industrial or trading company commences with the latters' found- 


5. Japan’s Economic Position— The progress of Industrialisation.— John 
E. Orchard, p 90. 

Modern Japan and its problems. — G. C. Allen. 

6. See report of the Committee on National Expenditure. Cmd. 3920 p. 126. 
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ation. Scarcely a single important company in Germany has been 
founded without the collaboration of a bank. Whether it is a case of 
converting a private firm into a limited company, or of exploiting a 
new invention by establishing a new enterprise, the assistance of a 
bank is always invoked. The bank examines the situation, and, when 
necessary, obtains reports from experts in the particular line .... If 
the bank, after examination, decides to found the company, it draws 
up the scheme of financing, determines the amount and the tjrpe of 
capital to be issued, and then, in some cases, itself takes a part of the 
shares into its security portfolio with the idea of issuing them at a 
later date. In this way the founding bank becomes at the same time 
the issuing bank, the latter functions beginning, however, only with 
the introduction of the shares to the Stock Exchange — through the 
intermediary of the Bank.” ^ In France also, close connection is 
maintained between the banks and the industries, and people rely for 
their investment mainly on the advice tendered to them by the banks. 
In Paris, especially, powerful banks have built up a great and influen- 
tial business by keeping close contact with the industries and develop- 
ments in foreign countries. American banks have also contributed a 
good deal to the development of industries in their country. In 
floating companies large or small, in building them up or merging, 
in the issue of shares and in giving loans to investors they have played 
a prominent and decisive part. 

The attitude of Banks in India towards Indian Industries presents 
a striking contrast. Close connection between banks and industries 
is nowhere in evidence in this country. Certain witnesses before the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee have suggested that non-Indian 
concerns get better and fuller assistance from banks like the Imperial 
Bank, and that there has been a certain amount of racial discrimina- 
tion. Banks in India prefer to invest their capital in Government 
securities rather than advance funds to Indian enterprises even on 
reasonable security. They do not take into account the personal credit 
and integrity of the borrower but advance money only on tangible and 
easily realizable goods. Even here they insist upon a margin of about 
30% and refuse to consider the existence of valuable block capital. During 
times of depression, instead of nursing industries by a bold and sympa- 
thetic policy they hesitate to give further advances and thus cripple 
the progress of industry. The policy of short-term loans which is 
favoured by many banks in India renders the industries only a precarious 


7. Report of the Committee on Finance and Industry, Cmd. 3897 p. 163. 
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assistance, and “ the rates of interest charged to industries for loans 
and advances are said to be generally much higher than the industries 
can bear.’’ The Banking Enquiry Committees, Central and Provincial, 
endorse the view that banks have not been giving adequate credit 
facilities to Indian concerns. The lack of banking facilities, the high 
rates of interest, the rigid rules that are followed and the conservative 
policy adopted by banks make it difficult for industries to get the 
required finance.^ 

It must now be evident that in India neither the state nor the ex- 
isting banking institutions have seriously tackled the problem of the 
financing of industries. Indian industries have, no doubt, resorted to 
managing agents to meet their monetary needs. The Managing Agency 
System is a unique phenomenon which has no counterpart in the in- 
dustrial system of any other country. The managing agents are usually 
men of independent means who advance substantial funds to industrial 
enterprises, take risks, promote companies, provide capital for the pre- 
liminary operations incidental to the creation of any large industry, and 
manage and assist the industries they have financed. They work as 
Under-Writing Houses and help to bring investors to companies by their 
status in the money-market. The Capital they supply is either from 
their own resources or from borrowed monies. This system is advant- 
ageous neither to the investing public nor to the industrialist. But it 
continues because of the conservative policy adopted by banks in re- 
gard to industrial loans, and to a certain extent because of the lack of 
adequate facilities for investment on the part of the general public. 
Though the managing agency system has played an important part in 
the industrial development of the country, yet it has to be admitted that 
it has outlived its usefulness. This system has many disadvantages: the 
managing agents usually look to their own interests first and the inte- 
rests of the shareholders become secondary; they take large shares 
of the profits, speculate with the shares of the concerns, and thus make 
industry as a whole less attractive to the investor. Their activities, 
therefore, often tend to check rather than encourage the inflow of 
capital into industry. Moreover, since the interests of managing agents 
are heritable assets, agencies might pass into the hands of inefficient 
persons who are unable to shoulder such heavy responsibilities. Thus 
Indian industries suffer from a handicap from which rival industries in 


8. See the Madras Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee Report Vol. I. p. 130. 
Report of the Bombay Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 1929-30 Vol. I, 
p. 137. 
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other countries are exempt. This system can be commended neither for 
effecting speedy and extensive industrial development nor for bringing 
about co-ordination between capital and organising ability nor for suc- 
cessful management of industry. 

The problem of the financing of industries can be successfully solved 
only after a full realization of the peculiar needs of industry. Industrial 
enterprises need capital for two purposes: for financing fixed assets and 
for financing floating assets. Large amounts of money are needed when 
industries have to be started and built up; for buying lands, machinery 
and other fixed assets. Money may also be required for extensions and 
replacements. As opposed to this block capital, comes the working 
capital necessary for acquiring floating assets. Money is needed for 
the purchase of raw materials, for working expenses and for expenses 
incidental to marketing. For the successful working of industry long 
term credit is necessary not only for financing block capital investments 
but also for providing adequate working capital. 

These needs of industry can be met in some measure by a re-orienta- 
tion of policy on the part of the existing commercial banks. As the Ger- 
man Banks do, they can take an active part in the issue of shares and 
debentures. If they shed their usual conservatism they can invest in 
debentures and industrial shares a certain percentage of their total capi- 
tal and reserves. The Imperial Bank alone has got at the present day a 
total capital and reserve of eleven crores of rupees; while nine other 
big Indian Joint Stock banks have 7.5 crores. Transactions between 
banks and industries can be facilitated if banks retain on their staff 
experts who can correctly estimate the value and assets of industries. 
Liaison Officers can also be appointed who will supply the banks with 
exact information regarding industrie.s. In advancing loans to indus- 
tries, banks can adopt a more liberal policy and take into account the 
personal credit and rectitude of the borrower. 

However, even when this change of policy is effected by existing 
banks the needs of industry cannot be fully met. They are unable to 
provide the large initial capital necessary for the starting of new indus- 
tries on modern lines. Even the demands for adequate working capi- 
tal cannot be fully met by them. The need for special institutions de- 
voted exclusively to industry becomes manifest when we consider that 
ordinary banks can devote only a fraction of their time and resources 
to industry. Having regard to the demands of industry in this country 
special Industrial Banks are an imperative necessity. In addition to 
providing adequate funds for industrial expansion, banks of this kind 
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can also serve as connecting links between industries and the general 
public by giving technical advice whenever necessary. 

When the necessity for such banks is conceded one has to consider 
how they should be constituted. These banks should be based primari- 
ly on share capital from the public. If need be, Government should 
assist by taking shares themselves and thus help to inspire confidence 
in the investing public. The shares may be supplemented by deben- 
tures for which Government should not only subscribe but also offer a 
guarantee of interest for a special number of years. It has been de- 
bated whether Industrial Banks should be on a provincial or on an all- 
India basis. Some contend that all-India Banks can command larger 
resources and can secure a co-ordination of policy throughout the 
country thereby preventing overlapping and waste. But the central 
authority is remote from the provincial seat of industry and may find 
it difficult to obtain exact and reliable information regarding industrial 
conditions. Besides, the less advanced provinces may be a drag on the 
industrial advancement of the more progressive ones. Provincial Banks 
will, beyond doubt, fit in better in a scheme of provincial autonomy to- 
wards which political thought is at present tending. However, industries 
in centrally administered areas and also those of national importance 
have to be taken into account. The needs of the situation can be met 
by the establishment of an AlUIndia Industrial Corporation which will 
answer to these special requirements as well as secure co-ordination 
among the various Industrial Banks functioning in dilTcreiit Provinces. 

Therefore, the problem of the adequate financing and development of 
Indian Industries can be best solved by the establishment of a net work 
of Industrial Banks throughout the important cities of India. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

The question whether there is a Tamil dramatic hterature worthy 
of serious discussion we shall not take up now; we shall consider that 
subject at a later stage. In this paper we shall try to give an idea of the 
origin, development and progress of the Tamil stage from the ancient 
times to our own day. We shall also point out the present-day tenden- 
cies in our theatre and find out which way we ought to proceed to 
improve. A careful study of the condition of our stage at present would 
reveal that the position is not very much different from that of the 
English Drama, when mystery and miracle plays were the order of 
the day; the University wits have not yet entered the field. The tradi- 
tions of the Sanskrit Drama are still as strong as ever. Music is an 
all-important part of the play; strictly speaking we should not call 
oiur performances “ dramas,” they are only “ operas,” where action and 
reaUsm, truth to life, are sacrificed to music. These songs, are usually 
applied with certain minor changes to any play whatever. In the profes- 
sional troupes there is no written text for the plays enacted. The dia- 
logue is spun out on the inspiration of the moment; on perhaps the same 
fines as the Italian “Commedia Del Arte”, and some plays in 
certain parts of Ireland. The audience forms an integral part and very 
often a very inconvenient and uncomfortable part of the play. The 
theory of the non-existence of the audience for dramatic purpose is 
unknown in our stage. Mythology and “Puranas” still continue to 
be the main sources of our material for the plays. “ Sampurna Rama- 
yanams and Mahabarathams” we are not satisfied with, we must not 
leave “Baghavatham” alone by any chance, we find it dramatised as 
the “Bhagavat-Gita” or as “Gitodayam”, both of which are tre- 
mendously popular — certainly not because of their dramatic value. In 
addition to this, we find that the fives of the saints, both Saivite and 
Vaishnavite are rifled for themes. Sankaracharya, Ramanuja- 
charya, Sri Madhwacharya, Manikkavachakar, Sambandar, Andal, 
Thondaradippodi Azhwar — and many others with equally im- 
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pronounceable names have been made heroes, in plays which depict 
their lives. These plays could be compared with the early English 
Miracle plays, like “Noah’s Ark”, and the plays of Chester and Wake- 
field cycles. As in those plays realism is obtained only in the comic 
interludes. Social plays are conspicuous by their absence ; but, any 
number of Health Week dramas and Temperance plays are being 
written and produced for propaganda purposes. In these health dramas 
the various diseases are personified much in the same fashion as the 
representations of the “deadly sins” in the old English plays, or the 
“ Comedy of types ” in Ben Jonson. 

The Bengali Theatre stands foremost in India. The work of great 
dramatists and able producers like M. Madhusudhan Dutt, Tagore, 
Giris Chandra, and a host of others has made it what it is. It fell 
under the influence of Western dramatic traditions and methods, even 
as early as the middle of the 18th century, and ever since then it has 
been progressing on the same lines. The Mahrathi and Hindi drama 
also are not far behind. Taking our own province, we find that the 
Kannada and Telugu stages are forging ahead rapidly. Their advance 
is in no small means due to the great and monumental works of Messrs. 
B. M. Srikantiah, K. V. Puttappa, T. P. Kailasam and a number of 
other University educated men in the case of Kannada ; with regard 
to Telugu, the names of Vireshlingam Pantulu, Venkataraya Sastri, 
Bellary Krishnamachari, stand out pre-eminent among those who 
worked for their stage. Even Malayalam has some very interesting 
original social farces. It is curious how the Tamil theatre alone has 
managed to remain unaffected, while such great changes are taking 
place everywhere else all around. 

THE ANCIENT TAMIL STAGE 

The dramatic literature in Tamil is very scanty, and most of the 
dramas are of recent origin. No dramas of either the “ Agastian ” or 
“ Sangam ” age are extant to serve as models. But still from a careful 
study of the ancient Tamil classics we come to know that they had a 
well developed branch of literature called “Natakam.” As in ancient 
Greece dancing’ of an improved kind in honour of a God at a festival 
commemorating some incident in his life seems to have been the origin 
of Tamil drama. Traces of this art, are still to be seen in the “ Katha- 
kali ” performances of Malabar. In “Silappadikaram ” and “ Manime- 
khalai ” we get accounts of a number of festivities ; for instance that 
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of “Indra/’ when there was dancing and singing as also a kind of 
dialogue carried on by the performers. Stories of Gods and heroes 
were rendered in this manner. Kings and emperors used to arrange 
for these dances with songs and dialogues occasionally, when they 
rewarded the performers with various costly presents. During festi- 
vals in temples similar performances were arranged and the stories 
of the Gods and Goddesses represented. This tradition still continues 
in our temples ; in Vishnu temples we find “Rama’s Marriage with 
Sita” represented elaborately during festivals; in the Srivilliputtur 
temple, the whole story of “Andal’s love and marriage with God, is 
shown vividly. We can say that in all festivals celebrated in all our 
temples, some exploit or episode in the life of the particular deity is 
represented. The late Mr. V. G. Suryanarayana Sastri agrees with 
this view of the origin-^ of Tamil Drama; he says “Tamil drama must 
have had a religious origin ; it started from the singing and dancing 
indulged in during festivals in temples. Sometime later conversations 
in prose and songs were added. It was encouraged and patronised both 
by kings and people. It must have reached its zenith of perfection by 
about 300 B.C. All the great works in our drama must have been 
produced at about that time. The art of drama was regarded with 
respect and admiration. Afterwards it fell on evil days, and all the 
works were lost.” 

We can say a few words here, about the construction of the stage 
in those days. The stage was erected in a suitable place, forty two 
feet in breadth, forty eight feet long, and twenty four feet high. At a 
height of six feet from the ground was the platform on which took place 
the actual dancing and singing to the accompaniment of musical 
instruments. At the top was a canopy painted with pictures of different 
sizes ; they represented Gods and Goddesses worshipped by all classes 
of people. There were two gates, one for entrance and the other for 
exit. The pillars were arranged in such a manner as not to cast any 
shadow on the stage. The lights were artistically hung up, interspersed 
with hangings of flowers and bright pearls. At some distance from the 
entrance there were three screens beautifully painted and decorated 
with designs. The first was a general screen which would be com- 
pletely rolled up, when the performance began. The second one was 
of two different pieces of cloth, open at the middle for the performers 
to pass to and fro freely. The last one was a secret screen meant for 
showing Gods and Goddesses descending on the earth from their 


2. “Nataka lyal” by V. G. Suryanarayana Sastri. 
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heavenly abode. The principal actress stood near the pillar on the 
right. Those who played on the musical instruments took their seats, 
on the left. The performance always commenced with music. After 
it ended, usually the best actor or actress was given presents. There 
was a caste of actors who perpetuated the tradition orally ; unlike as 
at present they were held in high esteem among all the people.^ 

After this period we must presume that the drama declined and 
gradually disappeared altogether. We cannot find references to any 
dramas or dramatic performances in any works after this time. It 
is not quite easy to ascertain the reasons for this dearth of dramatic 
literature. It is probable that because the kings and poets as also 
the common people began to interest themselves in religious matters, 
they had no time to devote to this branch of literature. We find a lot 
of polemical literature produced about this time, the Jain writers 
extolling their faith and religious practices, while the Saivite poets, 
preach the excellence of Hinduism and the worship of Siva. Not only 
drama, but also all other kinds of original literary production are 
neglected, and a good deal of energy is wasted in barren religious 
controversies. Amidst a plethora of “ Sthala puranams,’’ we only very 
occasionally come across beautiful patches of fine poetry. We could say, 
that the drama was dead for all practical purposes, until its revival 
in the nineteenth century, about which we shall speak later. 

But, it is certain that some form of crude drama must have lingered 
on in the villages. These village performances continue even to-day; we 
shall notice them later. Ordinarily there is a man in each village or 
group of villages, who is the custodian of the songs for different village 
dramas ; the rest is made up by the actors on the spur of the moment. 
The make-up is usually traditional, serving the same purpose as the 
masks in classical plays. Later, in the Nineteenth Century some 
varieties of old drama were revived, for example the “ Vanchi ” and 
the ‘Tallu.’’ We shall here notice briefly these forms of the art. The 
“ Kura vanchi ” belongs to the class of street dramas, which survives 
even now, but which unfortunately is slowly dying out. Nature pro- 
vides the stage and the lighting, and the players depend upon charity 
and voluntary contributions. Generally it is a love-tale which captures 
the imagination ; it is blended artistically with the story of the human 
Boul in quest of God, a common theme in our literature. 


3. For this account of the ancient Tamil Stage I am indebted to the descrip- 
tion of the same in V. R. Dikshitar's ‘Studies in South Indian History.* 
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The heroine, a lovely and accomplished maiden while playing, 
sees “ Thirukkdodanathar,” the deity of Kuttalam in procession, and 
falls in love with him immediately. The moonlight and the breeze 
make her miserable; she chides them for their cruelty. She does not 
know that she has been smitten with love for “ Thirukkoddanathar ” ; 
she consults her companions and finds out the cause of her malady. 
A “ Kurathi domes in at the moment ; she tells all about the myste- 
rious lover, his country and abode. She departs after receiving her 
reward. This is the main story, representing the thirst of the human 
soul for union with God ; it is connected with the love-story of 
‘‘ Singan ” — a snarer of birds, and “ Singi — the Kurathi.” He 
follows her and woos her ; he is madly jealous of her when he finds 
her wearing costly dress and ornaments. She consoles him saying, 
that she got them as rewards during her travels. In this story a man 
falls in love with a woman, and also a woman is enamoured of God. 
Divine love wins in the end, because the woman’s love is superior to 
the man’s ; it is purer and more lasting. The soul seeking God is 
like a noble maiden, who after having had just a glimpse of her royal- 
lover, misses him and yearns for him heart and soul. The individual 
soul imprisoned in the body is always thirsting for its union with the 
universal soul. 

The ‘‘ Pallu ” is another variety of drama. The “ Mukkudal 
Pallu” of Ennaiya Pulavar is a fine example of this kind of composi- 
tion. ^^Alagan” a “palla” of ‘‘Mukkudal” has two wives, one a Saivite, 
and the other a Vaishnavite. Jealousy rages between them; the 
senior wife charges him with theft and a host of other petty crimes 
before the lord of the “pannai . ” The “ palla ” is laid in stocks. When 
the junior spouse sees this she accuses the other of cruelty and 
wickedness. Their quarrel is very vividly described. The younger 
wife appeals to the lord, in vain. Then, the elder one after seeing the 
pitiable condition of the “ palla ” in stocks appeals to the master and 
gets him released. The two wives agree to live peacefully and 
amicably. In the course of the dialogues exquisite descriptions of the 
various varieties of paddy grown in the several fields are given. Another 
work on the same model is “Sivasaila Pallu” by “Ramanatha Kavi- 
rayar” of “Alvar Kurichi”.'* 

(To he continued.) 


4. M. S. Pumalingam Pillai: 'History of Tamil Literature’. 
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An intensive study of the greatest of India’s bards, Kalidasa, based 
on an examination of his works from all conceivable points of 
view — historical, geographical, social, religious and literary — is some- 
thing that yet remains to be undertaken. Documentation has already 
been made for a variorum edition of the works of Kalidasa long ago by 
Professor Oppert in four sumptuous volumes which now probably are 
out of print, but since then nothing more has been done. We have 
had introductions to the numerous editions of Kalidasa’s poems and 
dramas and, besides these, a number of interesting and important 
papers, developing some aspect or other of the great poet. But these, 
so far as I know, serve only to introduce the poet to us and nothing 
more. A full, complete, exhaustive study of Kalidasa, both as a poet 
and dramatist, and both from the historical and literary points of view, 
has long been a desideratum and this would be bound to spring many 
surprises upon us. To mention but one example — something that I dis- 
covered for myself some time back: the first act of Vikramorvaslya is 
located in the air. This was a pleasant surprise for me, and I believe it 
will be a surprise to many others also. An intensive detailed discipline 
into the actual contents of the works, I feel, is sure to provide us 
with many more surprises of that kind. I propose to examine here the 
nature of the opening of the poet’s three dramas and thus show that 
some new view-points are possible in the study of this dramatist. 

Students of Sanskrit drama must have been struck by the fact that 
the first act of a Sanskrit drama is divided into two technical divisions — 
the Sthdpand or Prastdvand, the prologue, and the main scene. From 
the point of view of dramatic action the first of these does not count. 
The action proper begins with the main scene, and the main scene of 
the first acts in the three dramas of Kalidasa is the subject we are pro- 
posing to consider just at present. But before taking leave of Sthdpand 
I wish to offer one remark on a particular aspect, which from the point of 
view of the present day student of Sanskrit dramaturgy appears to be im- 
portant. Except for the so-called Bhasa’s dramas and the others pub- 
lished in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, or in other words except for 
7 
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those dramas which may be included in the Kerala-ndtaka-cakra, all 
other dramas open with the statement Nandi which is followed by the 
verse so-called, generally of a benedictory nature; this is followed by the 
sentence (ndndyante tatah pravisati sutradharah) Sutradhdrah 
(nepthydbhimukhamvalokya) drye itastdvat, etc. No information is 
given us as to who recites the Ndndi; one supposition is that it is re- 
cited behind the curtain. Accepting this, or for the matter of fact any 
other interpretation that may be offered, the reading as is given to us 
presents a queer situation if adopted in actual practice. The Sutradhdra 
comes upon the stage — he is indeed the first character to appear — and 
as soon as he comes, without uttering a single word or making a single 
gesture to the audience, he takes, as the present texts will have it, a 
right about turn and hails his mistress. The absurdity that is entailed 
in adopting this reading in actual practice is too palpable to need fur- 
ther comment. Why is this reading accepted and how is it that the 
absurdity is not generally felt? The answer is very clear. The editors 
and commentators who accepted this reading might not have been con- 
versant with actual stage-practice. Naturally, therefore, when a new 
reading was announced with the publication of the so-called Bhdsa- 
ndtaka-cakra, it was hailed as a new technicality and a wonderful theory 
was built upon it. In point of fact, however, it is not a new technique 
at all. It is the old method preserved wherever the indigenous 
theatre had not died out. According to this reading the Sutradhdra 
comes upon the stage, makes obeisance to the audience, utters a Man- 
gala verse and then turns back and hails his mistress, a process that is 
perfectly normal and natural. I shall not further digress on this topic, 
but shall proceed to the main scene of the Sdkuntala. 

A careful study of the main scene of the first act enables us to ana- 
lyse it into three distinct sections: (1) outside the hermitage; (2) with- 
in the hermitage; and (3) near Kanva’s residence. The first is located 
in the outskirts of the hermitage in the forest, the second within the 
skirts of the hermitage and along the approaches to the interior and the 
third in Kanva’s garden not far away from his residence; the passage 
from the first to the last is very cleverly revealed; from wild nature, 
through nature subdued for man’s use, to man-made nature. It is 
worthy of note that all these major divisions are closely knit together: 
nature and man live in what may be termed a samavdyasambandha: the 
one cannot be removed without destroying the other, since both are 
complementary. 

The first scene opens with the rushing in of a chariot drawn by 
four horses, along a forest path-way, carrying King Du§yanta who is out 
hunting. The king is not in search of game, but is actually pursuing a 
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particular animal he has already caught sight of: his bow and arrows 
are kept ready and his eyes are steadfastly directed at the 
terrified deer flying before him. The opening words of the 
king suggest that he has been drawn further and further into 
the forest. The quickness of the deer’s motion, his scrambles and 
jumps, make him a difficult target even for Dusyanta’s never failing mis- 
sile, while the uneven forest path-way through which the chariot is 
jolting along, gradually enables the deer to outstrip the range of the 
king’s arrow, and ultimately to escape through the timely intervention 
of the forest-dwellers. Now concentrating our attention on the open- 
ing of the drama, we have necessarily to admit that it is dramatically 
one of the most successful: grand in conception, grand in exe- 
cution, it is most grand in effect. It takes the unprepared audience by 
surprise and steeps them in astonishment, immerses them in adbhuta- 
rasa which is at its highest pitch. This adbhutarasa, be it noted, runs 
throughout the whole Act — there is adbhuta in the exquisitic dramatic 
opening, adbhuta in the escaping of the deer, adbhuta in the uncon- 
scious reaching of Kanva’s hermitage, adbhuta in the glimpsing of a 
peerless pearl of a woman, an unmarried Ksatriya lady, adbhuta no less 
in the king’s precipitate love for her — now adbhuta and bhaya^ then 
adbhuta and sdnta, and last adbhuta and srngdra — and everywhere 
adbhuta predominating. From the point of view of dramatic construc- 
tion I would call this scene the adbhuta scene. And the wonder pre- 
dominence is strikingly brought out in the very opening of the drama, 
not merely in the scenic presentation, but also in the verse of the 
sutradhdra, for he says-Mrgdnusdrinam sdksdt pahjdvihm 'piudkinaml 

Equally dramatic, but not predominated by adbhutarasa to the 
same extent is the opening scene of the Vikramorvasiya, second of his 
dramas both from the chronological and literary points of view. The 
main scene in the first act, as we have already said, is located in the 
air — the characters come floating or riding in the air, carry on their 
conversation while afloat in the air, and dramatic action progresses in 
the air. The scene opens with the entrance of the lovely divine nymphs, 
bewailing the loss of the peerless maiden Urvasi, and their sense of loss 
and fear has at once superimposed upon it the sense of wonder, in the 
sudden and unexpected arrival of powerful succour in the person of 
king Pururavas. The king shows no signs of gallantry — for this is no 
time for it — but announces himself as the gallant soldier king to whom 
they may freely reveal the source of their sorrow. The sentiments of 
fear and astonishment, no less than those of hope and confidence are 
here intermingled, a sufficiently complex amalgam of three distinct 
types of bhdvas, or aesthetic senses, all equally well balanced. The high 
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tension of the hhdvas is considerably enlianced by the nature of the 
scenic presentation. For, while the bemoaning apsaras calling for suc- 
cour are presented floating in the air amidst a picturesque surrounding, 
the king who strikes the note of hope and faith is introduced in an 
aerial car with horses yoked and driven by a charioteer, as if ready for 
any and every emergency. The opening of the drama in such wise, 
where heaven and earth are made to meet in air, where divine fear 
is dispelled by human valour, and where bhaya resolves itself in vis- 
rambha, strikes a truly dramatic note pitched in high key. 

Now let us proceed to consider the nature of the opening scene in 
the Mdlavikdgnimitra which is admittedly the earliest of Kalidasa’s 
dramas and which is looked upon as the third in rank from the point of 
view of aesthetic criticism. Unlike the two dramas we have consider- 
ed, here the first act is divided into three technical divisions: first there 
is the usual Sthdpand followed by what is called a Misraviskambhaka, 
which generally relates some minor detail, a knowledge of which is 
essential for following the story, and then last we have the main scene. 
Leaving aside the conventions of Sanskrit dramaturgy, one interesting 
question can be raised as to what constitutes the real beginning of the 
drama, the Misraviskambhaka or the main scene. We may take either 
the one or the other according to our individual predilections and yet 
we are forced to admit that the opening of the drama has been undra- 
matic and dull. In either case, there is no dramatic tension nor thrill. 
The Misraviskambhaka opens with the entrance of the maid of honour 
of queen Dharini who explains her errand in a soliloquy, saying that 
she has been sent by the queen to inquire how her protege Malavika 
is getting on with her dancing lessons. Then she runs against another 
maid, a friend of hers, and they indulge in common-place talk, as to how 
the king chanced to see Malavika’s portrait and how he learnt her name 
from his daughter and how, as a result of that, Malavika — was kept under 
close scrutiny. The second stage in the same scene helps us to dis- 
cover something about the antecedents of Malavika — how she fell a cap- 
tive of war in a frontier raid conducted by the queen’s brother and how 
she was presented to the queen. Thus it will be seen that there is 
nothing stirring, nothing lively, nothing dramatic in the first 'post-hoc' 
scene. Coming to the second, we have necessarily to admit that there 
is some life. The king is introduced as being waited upon by his 
minister and as engaged in discussing an important state matter — the de- 
cision to lead a campaign against the King of Vidarbha. But the little 
life presented at the opening is soon stifled when the minister retires, 
and the king gives a rousing reception to his Vidusaka who has been 
entrusted with his love intrigue, the securing of Malavika for him, 
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Thus whether we accept the Misraviskambhaka or the main scene 
as the real opening of the drama, we have necessarily to concede that it 
has no claim to be considered dramatic: it is dull and prosaic. It is an 
interesting question to inquire why the poet did not give it a dramatic 
opening. It is no answer to say that this particular type of drama does 
not require a dramatic opening. Every one of the rupakas is some- 
thing to be staged, and in every one of the varieties, a dramatic open- 
ing must necessarily be a valuable asset. Nor is it an explanation to 
say that this is the dramatist’s first work, and the poet is only feeling 
his way, for wherever we look in his works, we see the trained hand of 
a great poet. Hence the possible immaturity of the poet does not appeal 
to us as an explanation for such a dull, undramatic opening. Nor again 
can it be said that there was a lack of dramatic situation in the opening 
scene. There is a beautiful dramatic incident, but this is suppressed by 
the poet by relegating it to the background. The capture of Malavika 
and her arrival at court under an armed escort could easily have 
lent itself to a tense dramatic construction. In view of this the ques- 
tion deserves to be considered why the poet should have given the 
Mdlavikdgnimitra such a dull and prosaic beginning. 

We believe that the poet purposely gave this drama such an open- 
ing. A real, powerful motive can be made out if we read the drama a 
little more carefully between the lines. All our great poets, and parti- 
cularly Kalidasa, work by suppression, by vyanpina. If we are able to 
understand and appreciate this suppressed element, the vyanjana, then 
we can get at the true explanation of this dull opening given to this 
drama. The whole drama seems to me to be a satire on the royal jamily 
of the time. 

The reference to the frontier excursions, mentioned in the second 
part of the Misrainskamhhnka, which led to the capture of Malavika, 
the insulting letter sent to the king by the lord of Vidarbha which neces- 
sitated the launching of a campaign against Vidarbha, where a new 
dynasty or a new regime has just begun its rule, are clear indications 
that all is not well with the king and the kingdom; and this is in no 
measure lessened by the knowledge of Pusyamitra conducting an Asva~ 
medha sacrifice in Northwest India. As we read on, we seem to hear 
the clang of weapons all around, attacks on the frontiers and prepara- 
tions for war and actual war. In the midst of war and preparations for 
war, the whole royal household is astir with a petty love intrigue! The 
way in which the Vidnsaka is received by the king, the remarks of the 
queen Dharinl, the various complications and resolutions which 
hang on the war in progress, all these are indicative of the fact that 
Agnimitra is more concerned with and more solicitous for the success 
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of his love intrigues than for the victory of his son or of his general 
against the enemies of his kingdom. The king is absolutely unconcern- 
ed with the fate of his son who has been in charge of the Asvamedha 
horse, while the glad news of his success he weighs in the balance against 
his disappointment at not getting Malavika; and he says he is steeped 
in misery! A greater condemnation of the king, a more virulent satire 
on him cannot be imagined. This undercurrent of satire reaches its 
climax in the bharatavdkya, where it is said that the absence of Itis 
particularly is to be prayed for during the time of Agnimitra: 

dsdsyamitivigamaprabhrtih prajdndm 

sampatsyate na khalu goptari ndgnimitre. 

And this is in striking conformity with the opening stanza where 
God is invoked to give light to men so that they may see the path of 
righteousness! 

I do not wish at present to dilate still further upon this topic. I am 
inclined to think that in the Mdlavikdgnimitra, the author is engaged in 
satirising the reigning monarch of his time, as one who paid scant atten- 
tion to the affairs of the kingdom and to the welfare of the state and its 
people, but devoted all his time and energy to love intrigues, to further 
his selfish interests and enjoyments within the four walls of his palace. 
And in this, the first drama of our peerless poet, he evidently attempts 
to rouse the king from his licentious lethargy to a sense of duty and 
responsibility. When this view is accepted, we can easily see why our 
poet did not give a dramatic opening for his drama. He purposely 
sacrificed a good opportunity for a dramatic opening in favour of a dull 
uninteresting one. Such an opening has been consciously introduced 
by the poet: he was sacrificing his dramatic purpose for another equally 
important purpose, the national political purpose. This is a new point 
of view that I have introduced, and if this interpretation is correct or 
acceptable, one can come to the legitimate conclusion that at the time 
of the poet the king of the country had begun to stray away from the 
ideals laid down for a Ksatriya prince. 

As we have already mentioned, the satire in the Mdlavikdgnimitra 
is a veiled satire: it runs as an under-current. The same finds open 
expression in the concluding section of the Raghiivamsa, The court 
was steeped in misery and rumour was even rife that the king had pass- 
ed away, the king named Agnivarna, and the ministers were hiding the 
sad news. Naturally there was a clamour and numbers of the populace 
thronged the palace to have a vision of their monarch, their crowned 
and anointed king. The wretched king, ill with consumption resulting 
from dissipation and sexual extravagance, could not bear even at 
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that moment to tear himself away from the caresses of his women and 
so put out his bare foot only to the anxious multitude below. To such 
a depth had a descendant of the glorious dynasty of Raghu sunk! This 
clearly shows that satire is not something unknown to Kalidasa, and 
therefore the interpretation put on the Mdlavikdgnimitra is nothing 
strained. 

We have now touched upon the method of opening the three dra- 
mas of Kalidasa and we have seen that the poet displays a keen dramatic 
insight and has given an effective opening to two of his dramas. In the 
third drama he goes out of his way, keeps back truly dramatic elements 
and opens the drama in a dull prosaic way. And this he does, not be- 
cause he lacks the requisite materials or the vision to realise the effect 
of giving his work a truly dramatic opening, but because he has a motive 
for it. He is evidently trying to admonish the reigning king for falling 
away from the time honoured dharma. 

It may be pointed out here that the motive force in all the compli- 
cations introduced in his best poems is a violation of dharma — pujya- 
pujdvyatikrama or Svddhikdrapramdda, to quote his own words and 
this steeps his best and noblest creations in an atmosphere of distress. 
To mention a few examples, Dilipa begets no issue, because he failed 
to honour Nandini: Dasaratha suffers, and with him his sons and king- 
dom, because he unknowingly killed the blind sage’s son. Yaksa is 
exiled for a year, because he failed in duty. Dusyanta and Sakuntala 
suffered, because the latter failed to pay obseisance to Durvasas. Urvasi 
had to banish herself to the earth, because she showed a human failing, 
and Pururavas suffered, because he dared to make love to a celes- 
tial maid. Such instances could be easily multiplied, but these, I be- 
lieve, will suffice to show that we will not be far wrong if we make a 
general inference that Kalidasa stands for the maintenance of dharma. 
Now in the hands of king Agnimitra he probably sees the waning of 
dharma, and by means of a gentle satire he tries to bring him back 
to his senses. This admonition fails and in another of his works, when 
the situation is worse, he throws off the veil and openly satirises the 
reigning king; but, alas! it is of no avail. It is an age of transition 
when old ideas, old ideals, old dharma are in the melting pot and are 
gradually yielding place to new. He sees the old dharma wiped off 
through the licentious dissipation in responsible quarters, and the king- 
dom well on the road to a great change, if not to ruin. What is this 
change? What is the change to bring forth? Even the prophetic vision 
of the poet cannot pierce into the future. He only feels that a change 
is impending but nothing more. What he sees and feels he has exqui- 
sitely expressed in a way a poet alone can do. The kingdom which 
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was ruled over by the glorious line of kings belonging to the Raghu’s 
dynasty, India and all that she stands for, is left in the hands of the 
widowed queen of Agnivarna, to keep it as a trust for the progeny she 
is carrying — the first instance of the kind recorded in our traditions. 
Note the queen is pregnant and on the issue depends the future of 
India. The poet does not know, does not anticipate what the future is 
likely to be. He leaves the future of India in the making — he leaves it 
entirely and literally in the womb of the widowed queen of Agnivarna. 

The interpretation that I have put on the Mdlavikdgnimitra and the 
concluding section of the Raghuvaihsa, would have it, if acceptable, 
that during the days of Kalidasa, the world of India was passing through 
a crisis, a momentous change. He figures as the connecting link be- 
tween the glorious India he had known, respected and loved; he hved 
long enough to see the old order given up, to see new forces taking 
shape and undermining the strength of Hindu kingdoms, Hindu cul- 
ture and Hindu dharma; but he did not live long enough to see the 
changed condition. In other words, I would assign Kalidasa to an age 
which forms the connecting link with the past and the present, the age 
which saw the passing away of the Hindu age, the age of olden ideals 
and olden dharma, the age which saw India in the pangs of birth of a 
new India with other ideals and other dharmas than those with which 
Kalidasa was familiar. And the immortal poet passed away before the 
birth of a New India. 

The question now naturally rises where such an age can be assigned 
in the course of the history of India. This is a question which the histo- 
rians must tackle. If a layman in the field may be permitted, I venture 
to express an opinion. The glorious Mauryan dynasty which from the 
time of Asoka actively emphasised and patronised Buddhism was fol- 
lowed by the Sunga dynasty founded by Puspamitra who introduced 
an intensive Hindu revival. Vincent Smith tells us that this dynasty 
ended because of the licentious dissipation of the last of its kings. This 
dynasty was followed by the Brahmin dynasty of four kings about whom 
nothing is known. And this again was over-thrown by the Andhras 
after 45 years’ existence. And this whole period is blank and dark. 
This is enough for our purpose, for it tells us that the first century B. C. 
was a century of great turmoil, when old ideals and old dharma and 
old dynasties were being quickly thrown into the melting pot and were 
giving place to new. From the point of view of the discipline 
we have introduced it will be clear that we might place Kalidasa 
in this century; and this curiously enough agrees with the traditional 
date of 56 B.C. — ^the tradition which assigns Kalidasa to the court of 
Vikramaditya whose reign began a new era, the Vikrama era. 
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By 

V. A. Ramaswami Sastri 
(Annamalai University ) 

INTRODUCTION 

In the absence of reliable historical records about the lives and 
lineage of our ancestors in ancient and medieval India, the student of 
Sanskrit literature has very often to resort to vague and inaccurate 
traditions which are of doubtful value. Some literary men do, indeed, 
make scanty references to themselves in the colophons to their works; 
but even these do not go a long way. In refreshing contrast to this 
usual rule, there are ample materials to fix the time and the main events 
of the life of Jagannatha Panf^ita. His works abound in references to 
his contemporary sovereigns and to some of his immediate literary pre- 
decessors whose dates are, more or less, fixed and preserved in Indian 
literary history, A close study of his extant works in conjunction with 
well-known contemporary historical facts would, therefore, help us not 
only to fix his age but also to understand his private life as well as 
to appreciate correctly his poetic and critical achievements. 

(1) HISTORICAL 

(a) Introduction, In the galaxy of Sanskrit poet-rhetoricians, 
Jagannatha Pandita is a luminary of the greatest magnitude. His im- 
portant contributions to Sanskrit literature are: two works in Sanskrit 
poetics, the Rasagafigadhara and the Citramimamsakhandana; a unique 
production in Sanskrit grammar, the Manoramakucamardana; five fam- 
ous laharis (devotional poems) , the Suddhalahari, the Amrtalahari, the 
Laksmilahari, the Karunalahari and the Gangalahari; three biographi- 
cal works, the Pranabharana (withTika), the Jagadabharana and the 
Asaphavilasa; and two more literary works, the Bhaminivilasa and the 
Yamunavarnanakhyayika. Even on a cursory glance of these works, 
the modern student of Sanskrit would unhesitatingly subscribe to the 
generally accepted view that Jagannatha Pandita has achieved in himself 
the rare combination of creative faculty and appreciative genius, 

8 
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(b) The Date of Jaganndtha. Jagannatha Pandita was a Telugu 
(Tailihga) brahmin, descended from an ancient family named Veginad. 
His father was Perubhatta, otherwise known as Perama Bhatta, one of 
the famous literary scholars of his age. His mother was called Laksmi.^ 
Jagannatha received instruction in all branches of knowledge except in 
Sanskrit grammar under his own literary father whom he extols in 
glowing terms: 

^ II ^ 

In Sanskrit grammar he acquired proficiency under the able tutorship 
of Se§a-viresvara, the grammar-teacher of his own father.^ That Jagan- 
natha was able to study most Astras under his own father was a great 
advantage to him unlike his own father who had to learn different sub- 
jects under different teachers. One of the introductory verses of 
Jagannatha’s Rasagahgadhara gives the names of his father’s teachers: 



Perubhatta studied Vedanta under one Jnanendrabhik^u and Nyaya and 
Vaise§ika systems under Mahendra. He received instruction in the 
Purvamimamsa system at Benares from Deva who is, on the authority 
of Nagesabhatta,^ the commentator of the Rasagahgadhara, identified 
with Khandadeva, the reputed author of Bhattadipika, the Bhatta- 
kaustubha and the Bhattarahasya. Perubhatta studied grammar under 


1. See the last verse in his Pranabharana Kavya and the colophon to his 
Bhaminlvilasa: 

2. Rasagahgadhara. Kavyamala Ed. p. 2. 

3. See the introductory passage in his Manoramakucamardana in the Sanskrit 
Preface of the Rasagahgadhara, Kavyamala Ed., p. 3 and 4. 

«i*iR«rTOT5rt 

Rasagahgadhara — Commentary, p. 2. 
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Se§a whose full name was Sesaviresvara.''* This Sei^aviresvara and the 
famous Bhattojidiksita were pupils of Sesa-sri-krsna, the father of 
§esaviresvara and the author of the Prakriyaprakasa, a commentary on 
the Prakriyakaumudi. 

The above facts are very important from the standpoint of history 
in ascertaining Jagannatha ’s date. Khandadeva referred to in the verse 
as one of the teachers of Jagannatha’s father, flourished in North India 
(perhaps at Benares) during the time of the famous Appayya Diksita 
who lived in South India a flourishing literary life about between 1550 
and 1625 A.D. or more accurately, between 1520 and 1593 A.D.® 
As a contemporary of Appayya Diksita, Khandadeva respect- 
fully referred to him as a great Mimamsaka (Mimamsaka- 
murdhanya) , though he had to dissent from Appayya Diksita’s views in 
the definitions of the three-fold vidhis and such other important ques- 
tions in the Purva-Mimamsa.'^ So Perubhatta, the father of Jagannatha, 
would be a young contemporary of Khandadeva and Appaya Diksita 
and would, therefore, be assigned to the end of the 16th century and the 
beginning of the 17th century. From this, Jagannatha’s date may be 
fixed to about the middle of the 17th century. 

Other evidences also lend support to this view. Nagesabhatta, the 
commentator of the Rasagangadhara, etc., must have lived towards the 
close of the 17th century and the beginning of the 18th century. He 
flourished under the esteemed patronage of Rama, King of Srhgivera- 
pura,® and was invited by Jayasing, the King of Jayapura, to preside 
over the Asvamedha sacrifice which the king performed in the year 
1714 A.D. But Nagesa had to refuse it on the ground that he had to 
remain at Benares on a religious vow: ‘ i qi^ f Enr 

Therefore, Nagesa is only removed by two generations from Jagannatha, 
as the following table shows: 


6 . 




6. Vide A. V. Gopalachari’s Introduction to the Yadavabhyudaya, Vol. II — the 
date of Appayya Diksita, and Y. Mahalihga Sastri’s article on the age and life of 
Appayya Diksita, in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. II, Parts III 
and rV. 

7. Vide the concluding remarks on I. 1. 4 in the Bhattadipika. 

^ Rasagangadhara — Commentary — ^p. 1. 

9. Vide B. G. BaPs introduction to his edition of Bhaminivilasa, 
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Se§a-i&ri-kr§na 

I ~ 

i 

Bhattoji Diksita Sesa-viresvara 

(disciple) (son and disciple) 

Vires vara Diksita 
(son and disciple) 

Hari Diksita 
(son and disciple) 

1 

Nagesabhatta 
(disciple) 

(c) Youth and literary fame. When Jagannatha grew into a full- 
blown literary scholar, he went one day to the King of Andhradesa with 
some eulogistic verses on him. But the king did not welcome him. 
Quite enraged at the cruel and unjust behaviour of the king, he left 
his own native province for ever and went to Jayapura where he insti- 
tuted a new school under his own patronage and management. He met 
there a Muslim Pandit from the court of Shah Jehan, a scholar well- 
versed in Persian language and religion. Jagannatha engaged him in 
hot discussions and finally defeated him; and the Persian scholar went 
back to Delhi in dejection and spoke in glowing terms to his imperial 
master and Mogul courtiers of the unrivalled scholarship of Jagan- 
natha. This roused the curiosity of the emperor who requested the 
great scholar to go over to his court; since then Jagannatha settled at 
Delhi as a recognised scholar of the Mogul Court. 

(d) Jagannatha at the Mogul Court. At the end of his Bhamini- 
vilasa, Jagannatha clearly says that he passed his youth under the bene- 
volent patronage of the all-powerful emperor of Delhi — 

He has solely dedicated his poem Jagaddhharana to the praise of the 
Delhi emperor, perhaps of his eldest son, Dara, the reputed translator 
of the Upanisads into Persian. It is probably from this poem that 
Jagannatha quotes a number of commendatory verses in his Rasa- 
gangadhara. One such which clearly refers to the Mogul emperor may 
be quoted^®: 


Perubhatta and 
Jagannatha 
(disciples) 


10. Rasagangadhara p. 405. 
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‘‘ 5^ %55 «Tft5ng 

«T35^55r3Ktr%J 1 

%5twr€aTc5t€r!Tt ?:ot3f^ sr^Tgwrrjfts^ 
siTJftm «iw?rr ^ 5?ct I f^^’cr^gwr; ii ” 

Jagannatha opens his Asaphavilasa, an eulogy of Asaf Khan, with the 
remark that he had a benefactor in Asaf Khan who might 
have recommended him to the Mogul emperor and got for 
him the title of Panditaraja.^^ It is now clear, therefore, 
that Shah Jehan, his son Dara Shukho and Asaf Khan were 
Jagannatha’s patrons during his middle age. The Asaphavilasa bears 
ample testimony to the protection and support that our author received 
from the hands of that courtier. A brother to Queen Nur jehan (the 
step-mother of Shah Jehan) and the father of Arjumand Banu Begum, 
the wife of Shah Jehan, Asaf Khan was very influential in the Mogul 
Court. He was both a man of letters and a lover of the sublime and 
beautiful. It is well known also tliat he was a highly educated courtier 
of versatile talents who was especially interested in Persian literature.^ 
Jagannatha himself being a sound scholar in Persian language and lite- 
rature, probably found in Asaf Khan a munificent and sympathetic 
patron during his stay at the Mogul Court. Unfortunately, Asaf Khan 
died in 1641 and Jagannatha mourns his loss in most pathetic terms: 

^ ?TgTfVfTT!TT I 


11 . 


3?^ 


^f^rar^?iin’?«TrRnFr i ??TS^?iRrJTgf?5Tg^ 

fe?nr «R?TTg: II 


(Pandit Durgaprasad’s Sanskrit Introduction to the Rasagahgadhara, foot-note, p. 2.) 
One Rayamukunda is mentioned in this passage, at whose command Jagannatha 
seems to have written this Akhyayika. Who is this Rayamukunda is yet to be 

known. 


12. Vide Beni Prasad’s History of Jahangir, p. 189. 

13. Rasagahgadhara, p. 457. 
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“It is but natural now that Asaf Khan is dead that all his dependents 
should perish; but it is a wonder how his fame sports unsupported in 
the wide expanse of the earth.” 

Thus in another place, Jagannatha writes of his patron: 

II 

‘I believe there is none on earth to equal Asaf Khan; his words are like 
nectar; his person resembles the earth crested with Jewels; his fame 
is like unto the brilliance of the nectar-rayed moon; his wisdom is deep 
as the ocean/ 

(c) Jagannatha at Kamatd (Assam). Sometime after 1641 A.D., 
probably when signs of political and religious dissensions were wit- 
nessed in the Mogul empire, Jagannatha left Delhi and settled in the 
court of Kamatadhipa, the King of Kamata or the modern Assam. His 
work, the Pranabharana, testifies to the fact that he enjoyed the high 
favour of Prananarayana who was a Mogul vassal and lord of Kamata, 
‘which then included the four districts of Rangpur, Kuch Bihar, Goal- 
pura and Kamrup’s Prof. Jadunath Sircar says’"' that Prananarayana 
died in 1666 A.D. and in all probability Jagannatha would have left 
Kamata for ever by that time. 

(/) Some Traditions examined from historical standpoint. Jagan- 
natha’s acquaintance with Appayya Diksita has traditionally come down 
to us and in this connection are narrated many tales of his liaison with 
a Muhammadan beauty. It is believed that during his stay at the court 
of Delhi, he fell in love with a Muslim lady, married her and spent his 
youth with her in happiness. During his old age, he went to Benares, 
quite disgusted with the worldly cares and pleasures. But there he 
was condemned and excommunicated by the orthodox brahmins led by 
Appayya Diksita on the ground that he was polluted by his liaison with 
a Muhammadan woman. Afterwards sitting on the steps on the banks 
of the Ganges in despair, he composed some devotional verses on the 
sacred river. When his voice reached the highest pitch of pathos and 
devotion, the waters of the Ganges swelled up, came to him and carried 
him away as a mother would clasp her crying child to her bosom. 


14. Hasagangadhara, p. 166. 

15. History of Aurangazeb, Vol. Ill, p. 192. 
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On this point there is another tradition but with a modification. He 
had a love-intrigue with a Muslim lady, who after giving birth to a 
child, passed away all on a sudden. Sunk in misery, quite alone and 
helpless in his old age, Jagannatha went to the Ganges, gave free vent 
to his grief, praised the river with his famous Gahgalahari and at last 
was drowned in the current on a wintry day. Some people added to 
this that his misery was accentuated by the sudden death of his son 
which he expresses in elegant pathos: 

fT ! ll' 

‘Abandoning cares for all kinsmen and discarding affection for his 
family, parents, etc., how have, oh devoted son! you become a guest of 
the other world.’^*^ To support Jagannatha’s liaison with a Muslim 
lady and to bring out his maddened erotic sentiment, some verses are 
cited: — 


trnrsft Ji^cr^mT i 

But these verses are not found in any one of the well-known works of 
Jagannatha. Perhaps this view might be based on the Sjngara and 
Karuna Samullasas of his Bhaminivilasa. In the Srhgara Samullasa, 
he paints his bhdmini in all aspects of sambhoga srfigdra while on the 
death of bhamini he bursts out in unaffected pathos in the Karuna 
Samullasa. As there is no direct reference to any Muslim beauty in 
this work, no credit can be given to these floating traditions. The 
stanzas cited might be the choicest productions of some of Jagannatha’s 
contemporary literary enemies whom he did not spare. His revolu- 
tionary and reforming spirit, his erudite and frightening language, his 
unsparing and hairsplitting criticism and his acute and independent 
judgment, the clear exposition of which we find in the Rasagahgadhara, 
his monumental work on Sanskrit Poetics — these might have created 
in the glorious and happy days of his literary activities a good number 
of literary enemies as well as social and communal rivals, whom he 


16. Hasagangadhara, p. 35. 
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might have pulled down from the chances of high repute and equal 
station. These verses attributed to Jagannatha might, therefore, have 
been coined in revenge by his enemies. 

Jagannatha’s acquaintance with Appayya Diksita is a myth. It has 
already been mentioned that Appayya Diksita flourished in South India 
in the latter half of the 16th century and the first quarter of the 17th 
century. It is also mentioned that Appayya Diksita died at Chidambaram 
in South India. It is inconceivable, therefore, that Appayya Diksita 
could have met Jagannatha in his last days at Benares. 

There is another tradition to the effect that Bhattoji Diksita, one 
of the Vedanta disciples of Appayya Diksita, has condemned Jagannatha 
as a Mleccha in an assembly of Pandits. From the introductory note of 
the Manoramakucamardana, it is clear that Jagannatha was very much 
enraged to see that Bhattoji Diksita, in his Praudhamanorama, levelled 
a vehement criticism against some theories that Sesa-sri-krsna, (the tea- 
cher of Bhattoji Diksita and Sesa- vires vara) has put forward in his 
Prakriyaprakasa. On this ground Jagannatha called Bhattoji Diksita 
a gurudrohin. 

It is, therefore, probable that Jagannatha’s strong prejudice against 
Bhattoji Diksita extended also to his Vedanta teacher, Appayya Diksita; 
and this may be the true explanation of Jagannatha’s antipathy to 
Appayya Diksita. This also accounts for the tinge of personal prejudice 
to be found in Jagannatha’s criticism of Appayya Diksita’s views on lite- 
rary criticism; otherwise Jagannatha’s literary views are to a great 
extent acceptable because of his sound logic and unbiassed judgment. 

(To be continued.) 


17. The introductory verse of the Manoramakucamardana. 
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B. N, Krishnamurti Sarma 
(Annamalai University) 

The name of Trivikrama Panditacarya circa (1258 — 1320) figures in 
the history of Indian Philosophy as that of a prominent champion and ex- 
ponent of the Realistic Theism or Dvaita Vedanta of Madhva. He was one 
of the earliest and most powerful converts of Madliva. The importance of 
his conversion to the progress of Madhva’s philosophy can easily be judg- 
ed from the fact that till the conversion of Trivikrama Pandita, late in his 
life, Madhva had not gained any wide-spread following to his system 
from among the population of his own province in general and the mem- 
bers of his own community, the Tulu Brahmins of S. Kanara in parti- 
cular — even though he had created a profound impression and great 
ptir in other provinces like Kalihga by the conversion of such person- 
ages as Svami Sastrin (afterwards the famous Narahari Tirtha of the 
Chicacole and Simhachalam Inscriptions) and Sobhanabhatta (after- 
wards the famous Padmanabha Tirtha) . The conversion of Trivikrama 
Pai^i^itSL was thus a turning point, a landmark almost, in the history of 
the spread of Madhva’s philosophy. As may be expected, the example 
of the conversion of a Pandit of the highest calibre such as Trivikrama 
gave a mighty impetus to the spread of the new faith. 

Apart from its bearings on the actual spread of the Dvaita creed, 
the story of his life leading up to his conversion and the facts con- 
nected with his community and parentage about which in the absence 
of authentic information wrong and misleading notions have gained 
currency, have every historical interest for us. And lastly, the per- 
sonality of Trivikrama himself as the author of some superb classics 
not only in the realm of philosophy but of ‘belles-lettres’ as well, has 
far greater interest for us than anything else connected with his life. 
It is therefore proposed to attempt a brief sketch in the following pages 
of the events connected with the life of Trivikrama and notice a few 
of the outstanding features of his works, on which his chief claims to 
recognition rest. 

The earliest source regarding the life of Trivikrama happens to be 
the Madhvavijaya or the metrical biography of Madhva by Narayana 
9 
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Pan^itacarya, the son of Trivikrama himself. In the 13th, 14th and 
15th cantos of the Madhvavijaya the story of Trivikrama, his birth, 
parentage, early life and studies, his meeting and debate with Madhva 
and his defeat and conversion at the hands of the latter are all vividly 
described. 

From this account and from the traditions carefully preserved by 
the followers of Madhva and the Svamis of the Udipi mutts and the 
lineal descendants of Trivikrama Panditacarya himself now surviving, 
it would appear that Trivikrama was, like Madhvacarya himself, a 
Shivalli (Tulu) Brahmin of the South Kanara district. Mr. K. Rama 
Pisharoti, writing in the December number of Indian Historical Quar- 
terly for 1929, maintained the view that Trivikrama was a Nambudri 
Brahmin of Kerala — relying mainly on the information that could be 
locally collected by him in Malabar and from hearsay evidence of old 
traditionalists. But this view can no longer be held as there is nothing 
authentic in support of it. Besides, the theory that Trivikrama was a 
Nambudri was based on the alleged observance of certain peculiarly 
Nambudri customs by the modern descendants of his — especially the 
adoption of Dvaita and Advaita Acaras while in the northern and the 
southern wings (vadakkani and tekkani) of the house and the observ- 
ance of ‘gosa’ by the ladies while going out or coming in by the southern 
wing alone, and the use of the Malayalam language by the present-day 
descendants of Trivikrama. 

It must be mentioned here that the descendants of Trivikrama are 
no longer the followers of Madhva. Some generations after Narayana 
Pan(Jitacarya, they seem to have seceded from the new faith and returned 
to the old Bhagavata-sampradaya of their ancestors which even to-day 
continues to be the religion of a vast majority of the Tulu Brahmins of 
South Kanara^ other than those who owe allegiance to the philosophy 
of Madhva. In fact, Madhva himself was born of parents professing 
the Bhagavata-sampradaya. The follov/ers of this Bhagavata-sampra- 
daya are not all of them Advaitins. Their main creed is the bhakti 
cult. They honor Visnu and Siva as equals in which they differ from 
the IVIadhvas; but, like the latter, wear the twelve ‘tracings’ of Gopi- 
candana on their bodies (dvadasa-pundras) and believe in the survival 
of Bhakti even in the state of release and in the reality of the Divine 
Form — a position advocated not only by Madhva but also by the fam- 


1. There is thus no truth in the statement that the residents of the Kavu Mana 
at present follow both the Dvaita and Advaita philosophies. (I. H. Q., Vol. V., p. 683) . 
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ous Sridharasvamin in his commentary on the Srlbhdgavata. The ob- 
servance of Smarta acaras, therefore, by the modern descendants of Tri- 
vikrama does not necessarily prove their Nambudri origin. It is nei- 
ther safe nor sound to derive the manners and customs, the language 
and religion of Trivikrama solely from those of his modern descendants. 
The alleged Malayali acaras and the use of the Malayalam language 
itself might very well have been due — as indeed they were — to later- 
day causes such as migration and life for long in Kerala and the bar- 
riers to social intercourse with one’s former kith and kin on a large 
scale which such continuous residence in or migration to alien provinces 
engender in the lives of a conservative people. I have personally satis- 
fied myself with first-hand information on the subject that the creeping 
in of the obviously Nambudri-acara of the observance of the ‘gosa’ by 
the ladies amongst the descendants of Trivikrama and the use of the 
Malayalam language are due to migratory causes. When I visited 
Kavu-goli, the native village of Trivikrama, lying at about a distance of 
two miles from Kasargod, to make personal inquiries about the history 
of Trivikrama, I was given to understand by Syt Sivakavu Bhattar, the 
present surviving male descendant from Trivikrama Panditacarya, that 
it is the tradition current in his family that sometime during the regime 
of Tippu Sultan, his ancestors had migrated to the Kerala country and 
had become permanent residents there and thus were cut off from 
their other clansmen with the result that their marital relations thence- 
forth had to be confined to such other Tuluva-domiciled-Malayalis who 
or whose ancestors had like themselves migrated to Kerala. The brides 
who thus came from these Kerala-domiciled Tulu families happened to 
be mostly and nearly always Malayalam-speaking and had adopted 
the Nambudri-acara of ‘gosa’. 

But tho’ the ladies of the household of the present-day descend- 
ants of Trivikrama speak Malayalam, the male members do converse in 
Tulu. Even apart from migratory causes, one can understand the use 
of Malayalam by the ladies as Kasargod itself lies on the edge of Mala- 
bar territory and is itself thickly populated by myriads of Moplas whose 
number must have been augmented during the regime of Tippu. 

The present descendant of Trivikrama, himself asserts that he is a 
Shivalli (Tulu) Brahmin and adds that he and his forefathers have 
been so termed in all the Government and public documents, lease- 
deeds, etc. 

The peculiarly Nambudri custom of permitting only the eldest son to 
marry within his own community and his own equal in caste, and making 
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the other sons of a Nambudri father resort to a sort of “companionate 
alliance’’ (called Sambandha) is utterly absent amongst the 
descendants of Trivikrama Pandita. This one fact is enough 
to show that they are not Nambudris at all. The pre- 
sent Sivakavubhattar himself and so far as he and other 
old men of his family could remember and produce evidence, all his 
forefathers were married in their own community to brides of their own 
status and no trace of a ‘Sambandham’ could be unearthed in their 
cases. A perusal of the following genealogical tree may also be helpful 
in this connection: — 


X 


/ 1 I 

Sivakavubhatta Purusottamakavubhatta Visnukavubhatta 

I 

Vasudevakavubhatta (both married.) 

I 

Sivakavubhatta 
(present scion) 

The present Kavubhatta has no hesitation in asserting that the two 
uncles of his father were both duly married to brides of their own com- 
munity (Shivalli). This shows that the Nambudri custom of marri- 
age found no favour with them. 

The family of Trivikrama Panditacarya does not seem to have 
betrayed any traces of its Nambudri-origin in the matter of its marri- 
age laws and customs at any time in its history. We have it on the 
authority of Trivikrama’s own son, the author of the Madhvavijaya, 
that his father had two brothers and both these were respectable house- 
holders. In canto XV. 136 of the Madvavijaya it is said that among 
the many house-holders who were admitted to his favour by 
Madhva were the “three crest-jewels of the Likuca clan” ^ 
which is further explained by the author in his own com- 
mentary on the Madhvavijaya as meaning Trivikramacarya 
himself, and his two brothers both named “Samkaracarya”.® 
Now, if Trivikrama and his brothers happened to be Nam- 


2 *13: 1 

Madhvavijaya^ XV, 136. 
Madhvavijayahhdvaprakd^kdf 6ri Krishna Press, Udipi, 1925. 
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budris, only the eldest among them i.e., Trivikrama alone could have 
been married in his own community and to his equal in caste while his 
two brothers must have been content with a “Sambandha.” In that 
case, the term which their nephew applies to them in the 

Madhvavijaya would be too high an epithet for a companionate form 
of marriage such as theirs. 

The most powerful piece of evidence in support of the fact that 
Trivikrama Panditacarya was not a Nambudri at all, but was really a 
Tulu Brahmin (of the Shivalli class) is furnished by Trivikrama him- 
self and his son Narayana Panditacarya. The Shivalli or Tulu Brah- 
mins of South Kanara are split up into various clans or “kulas."’ There 
are as many as sixty-four ‘kulas’ with internal varieties of their own 
an account of which is said to be given in the Sahyddri. The names of 
these kulas usually end in the Tulu possessive-suffix ‘aya’ (lit. of the 
house or clan of). Cf. examples like: Mudillaya, Uliyattaya, Pejjattaya, 
Totantillaya, Naduvantillaya, Maraditaya, etc. The author of the 
Madhvavijaya in giving the names of many a Tulu proper name as well 
as names of towns in S. Kanara connected with the life of Madhva usual- 
ly gives a Sanskritised equivalent of the Tulu names. The clan-name of 
Trivikrama Panditacarya, we are told not only by the author of the 
Madhvavijaya in verse 136 of the XV canto of his work, but by Tri- 
vikrama himself at the outset of his Usdharana^: — 

was “Likuca’’ whose equivalent in Tulu is the word ‘Pejja' = a species 
of jack fruit known as ‘Hebbalasu' in Kanarese. Likuca as a patrony- 
mic, therefore, means Pejjattaya in Tulu. That is to say, Trivikrama 
Panditacarya was a member of the “Pejjattaya” clan of the Tulu 
Brahmins.^ The Nambudris of Malabar do not have any such class- 
names and the term Likucakulatilaka or Pejjattaya applied to Tri- 
vikrama clinches the matter once and for all. 

In his Umharana-kdvya, Trivikrama gives the name of his father 
as Skanda. His father’s name is traditionally given as Subrahmanya 


4. $loka 3 of Usdharana, Udipi. 



Madhvavijaya, XIII, 43. 
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Pandita of which the terms Guha®, and Skanda^ are equivalents. The 
name Subrahmanya Suri is given at the end of his Vdyu-stuti by Tri- 
vikrama. ‘Svarama’, Kavu or Kavugoli as it is called, lying at a 
distance of about two miles north of the modern town of Kasargod in 
the South Kanara district, was the village of Trivikrama’s birth. 
His father, Subrahmanya Suri,^ belonged to the Ahgirasa-gotra^^^ and was 
himself a great scholar.^^ A number of children were born to him; 
but all of them died one after the other. The Pandita ’s wife thereupon 
redoubled her prayers to Lord Hari and Hara^^ and by the grace of the 
gods, a son was born, at last, who was named Trivikrama by his father.^^ 
Young Trivikrama gave unmistakable signs of his future greatness even 
while in his teens. It was at this time that he made his first literary 
debut with his Usdharana, a superb Kavya of the classical type, featur- 
ing the sensational abduction of Aniruddha at the instance of Usa, the 
daughter of Banasura, and their love-affair. 

Soon he mastered all the Sastraic lore of his days and emerged as a 
scholar of extraordinary calibre. But his mind was not at rest with 
the Mayavada of Samkara in which, however, he was born and bred. 
Even his aged sire had warned him on his death-bed against the empti- 
ness of the Nirgunopasana. Day and night he thought and pondered 
over the inconsistencies of the Mayavada, read and re-read the texts; 
but his mind was not at rest. At last he decided to stick to Saguno- 
pasana without however giving up his faith in the Advaita-vedanta. It 
was at this time that news reached him of growing success of Madhva. 
Batches and batches of Advaitins came from far and near to entreat 


6 . 


7. 




(Ibid). 

(Usdharana). 


I Vdyustuti, 41. 

?|?rT: i 

Madhvavijaya, XIII, 43. 

11. Presumably at the same temples which stand at present near the 
home of the family. 

f:7Tf;r?T?Tqt fkm: 

Madhvavijaya, XIII, 46. 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 
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him to try conclusions with the Messiah of the new creed and nip here- 
sy in the bud. Flattered by these entreaties, his courage seemed to re- 
turn to him and he managed to confound a few people who now and 
then came to him imbued with the doctrines of the new creed. The 
author of the Madhvavijaya says that at this critical moment of his life, 
Trivikrama, distracted by doubts, used now and then to turn to the 
works of Madhva and ponder over their contents at nights unknown to 
others.^** Trivikrama might, at this stage, have had access to some of the 
works of Madhva through the help of his younger brother Samkaracarya 
who was then the Librarian of Madhva. This Samkaracarya himself 
was no mere keeper of books; but a sound scholar. He is the author of 
a commentary entitled Sainhandhadlpikd on Madhva’s Anuvydkhydiia. 

Soon news reached Trivikrama that Madhva himself was camping 
at Visnumahgala (about a mile from Kavu) . Trivikrama thereupon 
presented himself before Madhva at Visnumahgala.^^ There he listened 
to the daily discourses of Madhva. His heart was stirred to its depths 
as he sat there listening to the lectures of Madhva characterised by 
profound wisdom, matchless eloquence and irresistible logic. His 
blood began to boil within him all the same, as he sat there watching 
the citadel of Monism being razed to the ground without fear or favour. 
He rose and offered himself for a debate. Madhva was only too glad to 
meet such an illustrious champion of Advaita as Trivikrama who had 
the entire lakh and a quarter granthas of Samkara's Bhasya at his 
fingers’ ends. 

The debate lasted for full fifteen days at the close of which Tri- 
vikrama felt dazed and was completely routed. He owned himself 
vanquished and begged to be admitted as a disciple of the Acarya.^"‘^ It 
was done. The sterling worth, profound sincerity and prodigious 
scholarship of Trivikrama did not escape the attention of Madhva. The 
Pandita was forthwith commanded to write a commentary on the 


^3 

Madhvavijaya, XIII, 67. 
Madhvavijaya, XIII, 69. 


15. 


15a. 

moration 




Madhvavijaya, XV, 69. 


Vide snapshot of the Jayastamhha or pillar of victory set up in comme- 
of the event. 
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Brahma-sutra-bhdsya of Madhva.^** The great scholar readily accept- 
ed the commission and produced his magnum opus the Tattvapradipa 
and placed it at the feet of the Master as a brilliant token of his devout 
admiration. The Madhvavijaya goes on to record how sometime after 
the conversion of Trivikrama, Madhva wrote a special metrical com- 
mentary^’^ on the Sutras at the request of his disciple. Sometime after 
the conversion of Trivikrama, Madhva moved north towards Udipi 
after making a number of converts round about the country of Kasar- 
god. Trivikrama Pandita, however, remained behind at his own place 
spending the rest of his life in teaching his sons and disciples, writing 
new works and visiting the Master occasionally. 

The last days of Trivikrama were however eventless. He seems 
to have had three sons^” of whom Narayana Panditacarya was the 
youngest. Tradition says that he became a sanyasin toward the close 
of his life; and in the family house of his descendants, his alleged tomb 
jis still pointed out to visitors along with that of his son Narayana 
P^ditacarya.^^‘‘^ But in the Madhvavijaya of Narayana Panditacarya, 
there is no evidence of Trivikrama’s having turned an ascetic. It is 
very likely that he lived and ended his days as a householder. For, if 
he had had any leanings towards the fourth order, he would very 
probably have sought initiation as a monk at the hands of Madhva 
himself; and such an event, if it had happened, would most certainly 
have been chronicled. 


II 

Among the works of Trivikrama, the Usdharana has already been 
mentioned as a Kavya of great merit. It is a poem in nine cantos writ- 
ten by the author prior to his conversion by Madhva as can be seen 
from the following verse of the Madhvavijaya^'^: 


I Op XV, 72. 

16a. Vide snapshot of Trivikrama’s Tomb. 

17. Called the Anuvydkhyana. This work of Madhva must have been finished 
before the completion of Trivikrama’s Tattvapradipa which quotes from the 
Anuvydkhyana. 

18 - s?rr: 

?RrrJT^iTrfT: } 

Madhvavijaya’-bhdvaprakdsikd of Narayana, concluding verse. (6ri Krishna Press, 
Udipi) . 

19. Madhvavijaya, XIII, 48. 




The Jayastambha or pillar of Victory in the house Tomb (Brndavana) of Trivikrama Panditacarya 

of Trivikrama set up in cf)mmemoration of not far from his house. To the left is seen a 

Madhva's Victory in debate over the former. pond. 
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SHH q%%5?T: I 

wherein he simply echoes the wording of the Usdharana itself^*': 

fe^TRqi^qgcfr feqfel^nT?gd5IT*Tfm?fl?n’TrqT I 
3nf?r««i«Frq?«T «Ti^ fef g": srgT»5?» ii 

Even apart from the information given by Narayana Panditacarya, 
we can readily conclude, from the absence of any salutation to Madhva 
in the Usahararia that it was written when the author was still an Ad- 
vaitin. The work consists of nine cantos and has been published partly 
at Kumbakonam with the excellent commentary of Surnatindra Tirtha 
of the 17th century and in full with the same commentary at Udipi. The 
Pancali style of composition is adopted by Trivikrama who shows him- 
self to be fully conversant with all the conventions of Sanskrit poets 
and a perfect master of all their niceties such as slesa, yamaka. It is 
worthy of note that he is equally a master of ‘bandhas’ and other poeti- 
cal feats. Thus verse 25 of canto 8 is cast in ‘Muraja-bandha’; verse 57 
in ‘Ardhabhramaka’; verse 61 in ‘Gomutrikabandha’; and verse 75 in 
‘Cakrabandha’. The first canto begins with the birth of Krsna ending 
with the slaying of Kamsa and the coronation of Ugrasena. The second 
deals with the encounter with Kalayavana and the building of Dvaraka. 
The third narrates the story of the abduction of Rukmini; the fourth 
describes the love scenes between the divine couple, the birth of Prad- 
yumna, the abduction of the baby by Sambara, etc., till the return of 
Pradyumna after the slaying of the demon and the birth of Aniruddha. 
The fifth gives an account of the sportive activities of Aniruddha, the 
dream of Usa, the abduction of Aniruddha and his meeting with Usa 
and their secret scenes of love. The sixth describes the lamentations 
of Aniruddha’s relatives, and the preparations for the rescue by them 
after hearing the story of his abduction to the city of Banasura, as well 
as the imprisonment of Aniruddha by Bana in his palace after the detec- 
tion of his daughter’s affaire de coeur. The seventh deals with the 
arrival of Krsna and his allies in Sonitapura, the capital of Bana, and 
minor encounters there. In the eighth are described the sensational 
fight between Krsna and Lord Siva, the ally of Bana, and the defeat of 
both Bana and Siva. The ninth rounds up the story with a description 
of the return home of the victorious hosts with Aniruddha, and his 
marriage with U^a. 


20. Usdharana, I, 3. (Sri Krishna Press, Udipi). 

10 
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Though for all practical purposes Aniruddlia may be regarded as 
the hero of this Kavya, the leanings of the author himself seem to in- 
cline to the side of Krsna. A hint in this direction is almost throAvn out 
by him in verse 5 of canto I. The engrossing attention paid by the poet 
to a detailed description of the early exploits of Kr§na, his fight with 
Kalayavana, the slaying of Karhsa, the abduction of Rukmini 
and his marriage with her and even the description of the 
love scenes of the couple tend to confirm this view. So too the 
laudation of Krsna (as Visnu) in twelve verses put into the mouth of 
the vanquished Rudra and Rudra’s reference to himself in the course of 
this stotra as Visnu’s ovm grandson (verse 4). The pointed state- 
ment in verse 5 of the first canto that “there is no fear of the Nirguna- 

theory in this work ^ 

shows that the poet’s leanings, even at this stage of his life when he was 
still an Advaitin, were beginning to show symptoms of inward discon- 
tent with the Monistic form of updsand. The poet uses a simple, yet 
polished style. His praise of the Divine Being in the first canto in 4 
verses and the description of the Milky Ocean in 16 verses suggest every 
comparison with Kalidasa. The metres handled by him with distinct 
grace are, besides the Anus^ubh, the Upajati, the Campakamalika, 
Malini, Rathoddhata, Vamsastha, Prahar§ini, Sardulavikri^ita, and 
Vasantatilaka. Trivikrama, though he describes battle-scenes and 
ministerial meetings, etc., as a matter of routine, is pre-eminently a 
]^ove-poet. His genius lies more in the field of the finer side of love 
than in the dry details of battle. Consequently, his descriptions of 
skirmishes and pitched battles, etc., between the hosts of Bana and 
Krsna and even his description of the encounter of Krsna with 
Kalayavana, Bana and Lord Siva, make no impression on us; whereas 
his descriptions of the love scenes of Aniruddha with Usa, the Udyana- 
krida, etc., of the former, and the love-scenes between Krsna and 
Rukmini though deftly described, carry one’s erotic susceptibilities to 
the verge of Sublimation. (See IV, 10 — 12; II, 57; V, 68 — 76, esply. 
verses 61, 70, 73, 74, etc.). The use of the ‘bandhas’, etc., will not be 
too severely condemned as indicative of bad taste, if only we would 
remember that contemporary standards as evidenced in the works of 
Vedanta Desika and other writers, fully approved of them. 

The Tattvapradipa of Trivikrama, as has been pointed out before, 
is a magnificent commentary on the Brahma-sutra-bhdsya of Madhva. 
It is his magnum opus — in thought and in size. The work runs, roughly 
to nearly 5300 granthas (units of 32 syllables). Barring the Sattarka- 
dlpdvali of Padmanabha Tirtha, it is the earliest commentary on Madh- 
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va’s Sutra-hhdsya and coming from the pen of one who had the unique 
privilege of measuring swords with the Acarya and then sitting under 
his feet, to learn the inmost secrets of the Acarya's system imbedded 
in the short sutra-like utterances of his Bhasya, it has all the charac- 
teristics of a superb classic: thorough exhaustiveness, a subtlety com- 
bined with transparence of thought, living sincerity and inimitable elo- 
quence. Brilliance, grace, and music of style are discernible on every 
page of the work which very vividly attest his thorough familiarity with 
the masterpieces of Samkara and Vacaspati. For, though Trivikrama 
renounced his old faith, and adopted a new creed, he could not so easily 
jump out of his former self and give up his wonted style for the grace 
and brilliance of which he was, it must be conceded, indebted in 
no small measure to born stylists like Samkara and Vacaspati. It is a 
pity that such a monumental work as the Tattvapradipa should yet 
remain in manuscript stage. Its publication would be a distinct addi- 
tion to the stock of extant literature on the Vedanta and would add 
considerably to the prestige of the Dvaita-vedanta in the eyes of the 
modern print-worshipping world from the point of view of both literary 
and expository brilliance.^’ But such a day seems to be farther off than 


21. Mr. Pisharoti in his article in the I. H. Q. goes too far in overrating the 
importance of Trivikrama to the Dvaita school. His remarks that while “the Seer 
(Madhva) contented himself with outlining his system, it was the great Trivikrama 
who developed and elaborated his master’s creed and raised it to a position of 
Sastraic equality with the Advaita”; and that for this reason he is looked upon as 
“the 6astracarya of the Dvaita creed” (p. 683) are a little bit exaggerated. Those 
who are acquainted with the works of Madhva will have no difficulty in seeing 
that Madhva himself had raised his system to a position of equality with the Ad- 
vaita and had not been content merely with “outlining it”. Trivikrama himself 
admits this fact in various places. Again, to say that Trivikrama is regarded as 
the 6astracarya in the Dvaita system, is anything but true. Trivikrama was, after 
all, a householder who did not take up the Cross and follow his Master. He had 
tried conclusions with Madhva, debated with him, accepted his creed, and, at his 
bidding, written a great commentary on the Bhasya. There he stopped. The hono- 
rific appellation of 6astracarya is ungrudgingly given universally among the fol- 
lowers of Madhva to 6ri Jayatirtha who is more universally known and referred 
to by the epithet Tikacarya (nirupapada Tikacarya sabda-vacy^) in recognition 
of the fact that Jayatirtha has written brilliant commentaries on almost all the 
works of Madhva and occupied the Acaryapitha after Aksobhya Tirtha. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Jayatirtha’s magnum opus the Nydya Sudhd easily excels 
the Tattvapradipa in its classical proportions, dignity and elegance of style and its 
expository and interpretative brilliance. Trivikrama’s conversion took place late 
in the philosophical career of Madhva and it cannot be that Madhva had for so 
long contented himself merely with ‘outlining his system’. The Dvaita system of 
Madhva is what it is to-day not because of the labours of Trivikrama but because 
of the yeoman services rendered by Jayatirtha, Vyasatirtha, etc., who represented 
the ascetic line from Madhvacarya. 
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desirable. The present writer is however fortunate in possessing a 
complete and well-written copy of the work.22a jje is almost led to sus- 
pect that vested interests which if to-morrow they will it, could carry 
through the publication of this work are now manifestly lukewarm in 
this task for fear (no doubt ungenerous, but perhaps not entirely un- 
reasonable) lest the publication should in any manner eclipse the popu- 
larity of the famous Tattvaprakdsikd of Jayatirtha. However that may 
be, the work of Trivikrama is historically, in some respects, more 
important to us than that even of Jayatirtha. For one thing, it is much 
earlier in date than that of Jayatirtha. Trivikrama, as a direct disciple 
and contemporary of Madhva, wrote his work about the year 1300 A.D. 
Jayatirtha who was the disciple of Aksobhyatirtha, the fourth in succes- 
sion from Madhva among the latter’s disciples, occupied the Pontificate 
from 1365-88 A.D. His Tattvaprakdsikd must, therefore, have been 
written at least fifty years after the Tattvapradipa of Trivikrama. 
There is also a difference in methodology between the expositions of 
Trivikrama and Jayatirtha. The former, very often, introduces lengthy 
and apparently digressive discussions touching alien systems of thought 
in the course of his commentary. Sometimes discussion of the catego- 
ries of the Dvaita Vedanta are themselves subtly connected with an 
innocent-looking word or particle in the Bhasya. Thus, at the very out- 
set of his commentary, Trivikrama bases a lengthy discussion of the 
concept of Visesa on the word Bhagavdn occurring in the Bhasya and 
a more lengthy discussion on the validity of Agama is started on the 
basis of the statement qr% Bhasya. Trivikrama, 

unlike Jayatirtha, does not punctiliously set forth under each adhi- 
karana the 3Tfq?FrnT etc. Trivikrama’s 

work is in many respects a fighting treatise. Tho’ going by the name 
of a commentary, it is assuredly a classic by itself. The first four 
Sutras of Badarayana are interpreted twice by Trivikrama; once in 
accordance with the scheme of the Sutrakara and again as a refutation 
of Advaita. 

The tikd of Jayatirtha has many things methodologically in common 
with the Bhdmati of Vacaspati Misra on Samkara-bhdsya while the 
Tattvapradipa of Trivikrama pursues a different line of approach to the 
Bhasya. In the matter of the interpretation of srutis too, there are 
minor differences between the tikd and Tattvapradipa, Occasional differ- 
ences in the interpretation of the sutras are not wanting.22 A similar 

22a. Quotations from the Tattvapradipa in this paper are made from the Mss. 
in my possession. 

22. These differences are reconciled by the famous Vyasaraja Svamin in his 
Candrikd. 
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divergence of views has been noticed in the interpretation of passages 
in the Gltd-bhdsya in the commentaries of Naraharitirtha and Jaya- 
tirtha. These differences were probably due mainly to the elasticity 
of the original and in some cases to the inheritence of different tradi- 
tions of interpretation. The possibility of offering varied interpreta- 
tions not only of the Sutras but of the text of his own Bha^ya as well, 
has been admitted by Madhva himself; and he might very probably 
have given different explanations of his own texts on various occasions 
in teaching different disciples. But it is gratifying to note that these 
differences are all of minor account. They are not such as to cause 
serious split on metaphysical issues. The same cannot be said of the 
differences of opinion among the commentators of the Advaitavedanta. 
There is much that is common, on an external view of things, be- 
tween the Tattvapradlpa of Trivikrama and the Pancapadikd of 
Padmapada even as there is between the tikd of Jayatirtha and the 
Bhdmati of Vacaspati. Both the Tattvapradipa and the Pancapadikd 
were written by the immediate disciples of Madhva and Sarhkara where- 
as the Bhdmati and the Tattvaprakdsikd were written by writers who 
came after their Acaryas. Again, the tikd of Jayatirtha has complete- 
ly eclipsed the Tattvapradipa, has almost ousted it and usurped its place. 
The same thing also has happened in the case of the Pancapadikd. But 
the comparison should not be stretched to the extent of serious differ- 
ences in metaphysical tenets. The sharp differences that have divided 
the Bhamati-prasthana from the Vivarana-prasthdna have no parallel 
in the Dvaita-vedanta. 

It would be manifestly impossible to attempt to do justice in the 
course of this sketch to the manner and method of the author of the 
Tattvapradipa, his expository brilliance, his equipment and erudition 
and the nature of the dialectical machinery employed by him. One 
thing at least can be said. Steeped as he was in the profoundest Ad- 
vaitic learning of his days which included the famous works of Gauda- 
pada, Samkara, Padmapada, Suresvara, Vacaspati, Sarvajhatman, 
Sriharsa, Vimuktatman, Anandabodha, etc., Trivikrama brought to the 
service of his new faith all that was great, good and covetable in the 
constructive, expository and dialectic machinery of the Advaita 
Vedanta. 

Trivikrama shows himself to be as great a master of prose as of 
verse. His command over ornate prose of the 'Kavya style’ is truly 

29 . wiwj i 

II Anuvyakhyana. 
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remarkable. The following few sentences from a certain context of the 
TattvapTodipa. would be seen to do credit even to a Bana: 

vqr^r^^T^JT^cT I nfTgfsTJTg^rmi^^M 

%!T i^jf^rfcrr: twjft ^5*TW»nTm^«nr3??T i rT%J^r^ 

^^5 ^TTfsif 

I “*UTSF?T:, %iT3nT^r rTtrtvRRT ?nT!wr?w»r^oTr^ 
q?:T5rT5[^5i ? ^^nrrew stirt i cRT^’m^UTT^ur^m i rnTtsrsrr- 
»it i ?ng jtW: ?R^'t^r?T«T:5T^T5?i^ 

?T?r: I ?T^ sTgroiPE^ ^5ijT I ?n^%Am$r^?Tt 

iiTr5!IT'lf?T«?Tfe ?TT5Rr WSn?«TT3?mr: STcTt ^^?RrnT- 

?rs[rf?WTf^’5«i /Trg^'i^ vT^f^rr^^iTj^rf^ ?wf*TT^?i^” 

?3^r5rT ^ ar?ft 5E^»Tf^ airm ii ^ grgsTT ufbrnf^ 

I ^ trrfegfcr-gRrerrq^^ ^ortn 

?Tq^«iT ’TR?rtf^T?^R;q^iTfro5;qT3rTftcrr iT?^feftflret5r ^riTT^ti ^ g iR o rr 
^fviiTfvrf«i^ I ?r?T5 

srftrf^ ^ 1 3m cr«[ f^arr ^3riT3rf?re i ^Fproi ?ia[iitTr «i5f?jT 

mutfl i 3T«r ^ 

^ fsRrarrf^! f ?Tf% i 

5nf^%fi:%!T isptviiTr ar^ ar^wsr^T^Jif # f^irtooif^rmw- 

qRi^T^irwriRT g^'iJTr i 3??giiTJT i ^ vjfljjsTsri 3?w- 

mffrfrr^^ ^rjJT n^cnroTT: ii (^rmsT^nr)’^ 

Throughout his Tattvapradipa Trivikrama quotes calmly, unsus- 
pectingly and without the least trace of mistrust, numerous passages 
from the remotest corners of the strangely outlandish sources so often 
relied upon by Madhva. The problem of the authenticity of Madhva's 
quotations from unknown and unknowable sources that has been rais- 
ed in ancient and modern circles and which is being made capital use 
of by those who have no love lost to him, did not simply exist in the 
case of Trivikrama an erstwhile veteran Advaitin! Surely, a combatant 
of the type of Trivikrama would not have been so easily bamboozled by 


24. Commentary on the text of the Bh^ya: 

^raiT^ 3R^: 
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the “Kathara and Mathara” srutis, the Brhat-samhita, Bhagavata-tantra, 
Tantra-bhagavata and Vyomasamhita of Madhva nor by his Mahavya- 
karan sutras, his Sabdanirnayas and Vyasanirukias! Madhva could 
scarcely have hoped to make a stand for his own part, against his oppo- 
nent, let alone his defeating him, in a debate of the kind that took 
place by a display of an array of forged srutis, fabricated smrtis and 
Puranic passages, such as they are alleged to be by the modern bigot- 
ed Advaitins and Oriental scholars. The fact that Madhva had no 
difficulty in convincing the greatest scholars of his days and hold his 
own against them in public debates shows that he could not have 
managed to found a new system and shake the mighty edifice of Ad- 
vaitism to its foundations merely by parading a mass of forged srutis 
and Smrtis. The works of Trivikrama Pandita, Padmanabha tirtha and 
others who became his disciples only after a strenuous fight, tend to 
show that the Acarya must have been in a position to convince them 
of the genuineness of his authorities before he could have made them 
accept the reasonableness of his interpretations of Srutis, Smrtis and 
Sutras based on them. The passages from the original sources of Madh- 
va which are cited by Trivikrama in appropriate contexts of this com- 
mentary have thus, a great value in a critical consideration of the pro- 
blem of the Texts and Sources of Madhva. It may be mentioned in 
passing that Trivikrama himself, in certain cases, locates passages 
whose original sources are not mentioned by Madhva and on other 
occasions mentions the actual sources of texts cited from different origi- 
nals at a stretch in the Bhasya and removes serious confusions which 
might otherwise result. Two instances might be given in point: — 
In the course of his commentary on Anandamayobhyasat (Brahma- 
sutra), Madhva, among other texts, has cited: 

cTT r without mentioning the source of this mysterious text. In his 
Tattvapradlpa, however, Trivikrama locates this text as occuring in the 
Vydsa-smrti’^^^ Again, in the course of his Bhasya on the Sutra i, 2, 12 
Madhva quotes without mentioning any sources whatever: — 

*5rr«rT 'i 


25. And supplies the fii*st half of this verse. 
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In his commentary on the Bhasya, Trivikrama says that the first verse 
is from the Pddma and the second from the Skdnda;^^^ but for which in- 
formation, nothing could prevent a superficial reader from mistaking 
the whole as a quotation from the same source, whatever it might be. 
These two instances (and many more could similarly be cited), it is 
hoped, would be enough to demonstrate the need for patient research 
on the problem of Madhva’s quotations and the immense help that the 
Tattvapradipa and works of similar antiquity can give to an earnest 
student. 

Another noteworthy point regarding the monumental work of Tri- 
vikrama lies in the glimpses into the personality of Madhva which it 
gives. Trivikrama’s reflections on “The Master as I saw Him”, afford 
interesting reading and bear eloquent testimony to the deep attachment, 
profound respect and overflowing admiration which Trivikrama had 
for the Acarya, feelings which could not have been called forth in him 
but for sufficient reasons and deserts. 

A few of Trivikrama ’s impressions of Madhva may be noted. In 
the first place, Trivikrama was fully imbued with the belief in Madhva’s 
being an Avatara of Vayu as he claimed himself to be in the light of cer- 
tain prophetic utterances in the Scriptures. The question of Avatars 
is a large one and we need not be concerned with debating it here. 
Trivikrama writes: — 

f^rsRrr 53 ^ 11 

Elsewhere, Trivikrama speaking of the Acarya ’s love of brevity re- 
marks:— I 

The doctrine of “Sarvasabda-samanvaya” in Brahman admitted by the 
Sutrakara has been worked out to staggering perfection in the philoso- 
phy of Madhva. No other school of Vedanta has worked out this 
cardinal doctrine of the Sutrakara with such a thoroughness as the 
Dvaita-vedanta. It is more or less the corner stone of Madhva’s 
Theism. Taking his stand on this doctrine, Madhva has interpreted 
the entire range of Vedic literature in terms of the Supreme Being, 


26 . 
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not excluding even the so-called Karma-kani^a portions. From the 
point of view of the highest truth, Madhva has maintained that even 
texts such as which are put down by all other 

Vedantins as merely enjoining certain sacrificial acts, do also really pro- 
claim the Majesty of God (Parama-mukhyayd-vrttyd) , Commenting on 
the text of the Altar ey a upanisad: ^ 

S^mcfiir; STTOT Madhva writes: — 

«T«!ITOt»r I 

The doctrine of Sarva^abda-samanvaya is not admitted in this extreme 
form by other Vedantins and Madhva had to accomplish a Herculean 
feat in gaining acceptance to this doctrine of his and what is more, in 
demonstrating it in the toughest of cases whenever challenged to do so. 
The enormity of the claims which a successful demonstration of such a 
doctrine would make on the literary, exegetical, grammatical, etymologi- 
cal and philosophical resources of any one who agrees to do so cannot 
be grasped with sufficient clearness by any one who is not acquainted 
with the works of Madhva. Commenting therefore on the capacity of 
Madhva to expound this aspect of Vedantic truth Trivikrama writes in 
terms of inexpressible wonder and admiration: — . 


JTW »Tf^^TITTWftr5rJrTT»T*Wq^: I 

5:^rrt 

(iv, 2). 

The other works of Trivikrama can be dealt with in a few words. 
The two or three other works attributed to him are all Stotras of small 
compass. His Nrsimha-stuti comprising twenty-two verses in MalinI 
metre has been published in the Stotra-mahodadhi, at Belgaum. His 
Visnu-stuti of 33 verses in Sragdhard metre has been printed in Telugu 
characters by Rayapalayam Raghavendracarya at Punganur (1890). 
The attribution to him of the Manimanjart in the Catalogus Catalo- 
gorum (Part iii p. 52,) and of the Nayacandrihd in the 
Catalogue of the Mysore Oriental Mss. Library (C2066,) are 
11 
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entirely unfounded. Both the Manimanjart and the Nayacandrikd are 
the works of Narayana Panditacarya and both have been printed. A 
copy of Madhvdmrtarnuhdrnava, alleged to be a work of Trivikrama, is 
claimed to be in his possession by Syt Khape Hayagrivacarya of Kumba- 
konam. I have not seen the work personally and can not therefore say 
anything regarding its contents or authorship. 

Among the Stotras of Trivikrama, the Vdyu-stuti is the most im- 
portant and widely popular one. Indeed, it would be difficult to find 
a Madhva boy who does not know a few verses at least of this poem, by 
heart. It is recited by all Madhvas at the time of their daily worship 
at home. It is a lengthy stotra of forty-one verses^^ in the Sragdhara 
metre sung in praise of the three incarnations of Vayu: Hanuman, Bhima 
and Madhva, recounting the exploits of each in order. The poem is full 
of feeling and reveals the author’s capacity to versify in long metres 
with ease and felicity. The Sragdhara seems almost to have been the 
favourite metre of Trivikrama in the realm of Stotras. Some verses 
in this metre also occur in the beginning of his Tattvapradlpa, 
The Narasimha-nakha-stutiy of only two verses in the same metre, com- 
po.sed by Madhva, is usually prefixed to the Vdyu-stuti which latter is 
not recited without this prefix. Tradition has it that when Trivikrama 
submitted his Vdyu-stuti for the acceptance of his Guru, Madhva, the 
latter did not quite like the idea of the stotra being all in praise of him- 
self. So, he composed two verses in praise of the nails of Lord Nara- 
simha and prefixed them to his disciple’s work. At the close of the 
Vdyu’-stuti, the author bows to God and his Guru Anandatirtha alias 
Madhva. The entry of the Vdyu-stuti in the name of Trivikrama disci- 
ple of Kesavanandatirtha in the Catalogus Catalogorum is inaccurate. 
“Kesavanandatirtha” is not the proper name of a single individual but 
is really a compound meaning Ke^ava i.e. the Lord Visnu and Ananda- 
tirtha i.e. Madhva. 


27. Including the two in the beginning which were composed by Madhva 
himself and prefixed to his disciple’s poem. 
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Part I. Attempted Synthesis of Ewins’ Structure for Cytisine 


By 
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At the time when these researches were started, the constitution 
of Cytisine was still uncertain. The following three formulae had been 
suggested for cytisine : — 


. CHj 


. HC 

CHo 

1 Jl icHOH 

1 11 IcHOH 

H^C 

L xl J- 

Y? 


W' 

HjC - NH 



HM — CHj 


NH 



Cytisine 

Cytisine 


Cytisine 

(Ewins) 

(Freund and Gauff) 


(Spath) 


None of these structures is really satisfactory, but the fact that 
6 : 8 dimethyl-quinoline, and 6 ; 8 dimethyl 1 : 2 : 3 : 4 tetra-hydro- 
quinoline are formed on the reduction of Cytisine inclined us to the 
view that Ewins’ Formula represented the properties of Cytisine as 
well as that of Freund’s or Spath’s formula (Compare Ewins’, J. C. S., 
1913, 103, 97; Freund and Gauff Arch. Pharm., 1918, 256, 33; Spath, 
Monats., 1921, 40, 15, 93). Experiments to synthesise a structure simi- 
lar to that of Ewins’ were, therefore, started so as to definitely prove 
or disprove this structure. Not a single compound of this type, formed 
by the fusion of three rings, benzene, pyridine and pyrazole in that 
particular manner, had been synthesised before and it was, therefore, 
thought that it would be a matter of considerable interest to synthesise 
a substance of this type. 
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Researches published during the last two years, (Ing. J.C.S., 
1931, 2195 ; 1932, 2778 ; Spath and Galinovsky, Her., 1932, 65, 1526) 
have shown that none of the formulae mentioned above is tenable. 
It has been shown that cytisine and sparteine are closely related (Ing. 
J.C.S., 1933, 504; Clemo and Raper, J.C.S., 1933, 644), and the 
following new formulae have been proposed for these alkaloids : — 


0 , 


CH CH 

I f 

N CHj nH 

I I I 

CH^CH — CHg 



Cytisine 

(Ing.) 


Sparteine 

(Clemo and Raper) 


We reserve for a future paper an account of a synthesis of com- 
pounds having these structures. 


The first scheme that was tried for synthesising the structure 
assigned to Cytisine by Ewins is indicated below: — 



(ni) 

This scheme had to be provisionally given up, as all our attempts 
to convert the dibromo-compound (I) into the dialdehyde (II) , directly 
or through the alcohol, have, so far, been unsuccessful (See page 232) . 
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The next scheme that was attempted would be clear from the 
following formulae-sketch: — 



Contrary to expectations, nitration of m-tolualdehyde gives only 
a poor yield of pure 6-nitro-3 methyl benzaldehyde. (IV) (Compare 
F. Mayer Ber., 1914, 47, 406) . An alternative way to obtain 6-nitro- 
3-methyl-cinnamic acid (V) would have been to nitrate m-methyl 
cinnamic acid (VI) . A study of the nitration of this compound showed 
that 4-nitro-3-methyl-cinnamic acid (VII) was the main product of 
nitration. 2-Nitro-3-methyl cinnamic acid (VIII) and 6-Nitro-3-methyl- 
cinnamic acid (V) were formed only in small quantities. 

In view of the poor yields of (V), we deferred further work 
on this scheme, and tried to synthesise (III) in the following manner: — 
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Oxy-uvitic aldehyde (IX) was prepared by the excellent method 
devised by UUmann and Brittner (Ber., 1909, 42, 2545) and conver- 
ted, by the malonic acid method, into (X) through its Monoschiff’s 
base. The Cinnamic acid (X) was converted into the hydrazide (XI) 
through the ester, and experiments are now in progress to convert the 
hydrazide into (XII). 

Next we directed our attention to the synthesis of (XVI) which 
was later to be converted into (III) . 6:8 dimethyl-1 : 2 : 3 : 4-tetra- 
hydro-quinoline was prepared essentially under the conditions des- 
cribed by Ewins (J.C.S., 1913, 103, 103). The tetra-hydro-quinoline 
was converted into the Nitroso-compound (XIV) . All attempts to con- 


CH3 


cct— ■ 

CHa NH 



(xm) (XIV) 



vert (XIV) into (XV) by the removal of a molecule of water through 
the aid of condensing agents like dry benzene, absolute alcohol, absolute 
alcohol containing a few drops of 33% NaOH, benzene and phosphorus 
pentoxide. Sodium ethoxide in alcoholic solution, have so far been 
unsuccessful. In view of these results, attempts are now being made 
to convert (XVII) into (XVIII) where the hydrogen atoms of the 
CH 2 group in position 8, are far more reactive than 8-methyl group 
in (XIV). 




(xvn) (xviii) 

Finally, we attempted to synthesise (XV) by the following series 
of reactions: — 

6-methyl 1:2:3: 4-tetra-hydro-quinoline-8-carboxylic (XXII) was 
prepared by the reduction of 6-methyl-quinoline 8-carboxylic acid 
(XXI) obtained from 4-amino-3-cyano-touene (XX) by Skraup’s re- 
action as a preliminary experiment ^owed that 6-methyl-8-amino- 
quinoline (XIX) could not be converted into the 6-methyl-8-cyano- 
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quinoline by Sandmeyer’s reaction in a good yield. The tetra-hydro- 
quinoline-carboxylic acid (XXII) was then converted into the nitroso 
compound (XXIII) and it was thought that the reduction of the 


■XX) ^ 


NH2 fi \ 

(XIX) 

>'00 

COOJI N 

/ A CN 

(XX) 

(XXI) 




(xxiv) (xxv) 



nitroso compound with Zinc dust and acetic acid under conditions 
described for nitroso amines and nitroso-piperidine by Emil Fischer 
(Annalen., 1878, 190, 154; 1886, 236, 198) would give either (XXIV) 
or (XXV), which could be readily converted into (XVI). Unfortu- 
nately, under these conditions as also under the conditions mentioned 
by Perkin and Riley (J. C, S., 1923, 123, 2404) the nitroso-tetrahydro- 
quinoline carboxylic acid invariably regenerated only the tetrahydro- 
quinoline carboxylic acid (XXII). We were unable to separate any 
cyclised product. Experiments are now in progress to reduce the ester 
of the nitroso compound, and attempts are being made to synthesise 
the compound through the following alternative routes: — 
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We have decided to publish this work in this incomplete state 
as one of us (A. V.) is unable to continue this work. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


w-w'-Dibrom-mesitylene was prepared from mesitylene according 
to the directions of Robinet (C. r., 1883, 96, 501). 

The following experiments were performed with the object of 
converting the dibromo compound into the dialdehyde (II): — 

(1) Oxidation with lead nitrate under conditions described for 
the oxidation of p-Xylylen chloride into Terephthaldialdehyde (Com- 
pare Grimaux and Lauth, Bl., 1867, (2) 7, 106; Grimaux J. C. S., 1876 
490). 

(2) Treatment with hexamethylene tetramine under conditions 
similar to those used for oxidising Xylyl-bromide into Toualdehyde 
(D.R.P., 268786). 

(3) Oxidation with Manganese dioxide and dilute sulphuric acid 
under conditions similar to those used for oxidising meconine into 
opianic acid. Other conditions also tried. 

(4) The Bromo compound was first converted into the aniline 
compound and the resultant benzyl-aniline compound was treated with 
permanganate, under conditions similar to those used for oxidising 
0-Nitro-benzylaniline into O-Nitro-benzaldehyde (Hochst Farbwerke, 
D.R.P., 91503, 92684, 93539). 

(5) Oxidation with dichromate and sulphuric acid under usual 
conditions. 

(6) Oxidation of the dibromo compound (and also mesitylene), 
dissolved in a mixture of acetic anhydride, sulphuric acid and acetic 
acid with chromic acid under conditions used for the preparation of 
0-and m-phthalaldehyde. (Thiele and Winter, Annalen., 1900, 311, 353). 

(7) Oxidation with lead tetra-acetate of both the bromo com- 
pound as well as the alcohol (Compare Criegee, Ber., 1931, 64, 260; 
Blount, J. Chem. Soc., 1933, 553). 

All our attempts have so far been unsuccessful, but these results 
are so unusual that one of us (S. N. C.) is reinvestigating the problem. 
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2-nitro-3-methyUcinnamic acid (V) and 6-Nitro-3-methyUcinnamic 
acid (VIII), — ^m-tolualdehyde was first prepared from m-Xylene by 
the application of Etard’s reaction (Bornemann, Ber., 1884, 17, 1464), 
and then nitrated under conditions given by Gilliard P. Monnet and 
Cartier (D. R. P., 113604). The nitrated product was then distilled 
under conditions described in the patent and the distillate collected 
in two fractions. The first fraction consisting of the two thirds of 
the distillate was at first supposed to be 6-Nitro-3-methyl-benzaldehyde, 
but later on F. Mayer showed that this fraction really consisted of 2- 
Nitro-3-methyl-benzaldehyde (Ber., 1914, 47, 407). The last fraction 
was proved by F. Mayer to contain 6-Nitro-3-methyl-benzaldehyde. 
Our experiments showed that both the fractions were really mixtures 
of the two. 

Cinnamic acids from the first fraction. The nitro-aldehyde (19gr.) 
was heated for iy 2 hours under reflux on the steam-bath with malonic 
acid (25 gr.), pyridine (47 c.c.) and piperidine (1 c.c.). The reaction 
was completed by boiling on the sand-bath for 10 minutes. When the 
reaction product was poured into dilute hydrochloric acid a solid sepa- 
rated. After allowing it to stand overnight it was filtered. The crude 
precipitate m.p. 170 — 210® was repeatedly boiled with benzene when an 
almost insoluble residue, m.p. 240® was left undissolved. This sub- 
stance on being crystallised from methyl alcohol separated in prisms, 
m.p. 244®. On the basis of F. Mayer's work, this substance should be 

2- Nitro-3-methyl-cinnamic acid. The methyl ester, m.p. 83® was pre- 
pared in the usual manner. 

The fraction that dissolved in benzene was found to be a mixture, 
and it formed the bulk of the crude cinnamic acid precipitate. 

Cinnamic acids from the second fraction. The nitro-aldehyde from 
the second fraction (12 gr.), malonic acid (16 gr.) and piperidine (1 
c.c.) were heated in pyridine solution (30 c.c.) for IV 2 hours on the 
steam-bath, and the reaction was then completed by boiling for 10 
minutes on the sand-bath. The product was poured into dilute hydro- 
chloric acid when a mixture of cinnamic acids, m.p. 175 — 180® was 
precipitated. It was not found possible to separate the constituents 
of the mixture in an easy and rapid manner. 

From this fraction of the aldehydo acids a p-toluidide was separated 
which on repeated crystallisations from alcohol was obtained as pris- 
matic needles, m.p. 89°. (Found: C = 70.8; H = 5.7; Cir,Hi 40 i> No re- 
quires C — 70.9; H — 5.5%). By hydrolysing this SchifTs base, a yellow 
crystalline substance, m.p. 44®, obviously the 6-Nitro-3-methyl ben- 
zaldehyde was obtained. This aldehyde was converted into 6-Nitro- 

3- methyl-cinnamic acid in the usual manner. This acid crystallised from 

12 
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benzene in slender needles, m.p. 224°. A mixed melting point of this 
acid with the one obtained previously showed considerable depression 
(205—210°). 

Nitration of m-tolu-cinnamic acid. Nitration of m-tolu-cinnamic 
acid is best accomplished under the following conditions: — 

Dry finely powdered cinnamic acid (50 gr.) was added in small 
quantities with stirring to fuming nitric acid (D rz: 1.48; 200 gr.) cooled 
in a freezing mixture, the temperature being kept below 0° through- 
out the reaction. The reaction mixture was poured over ice and water, 
rubbed and filtered after a time. The precipitate after washing and 
drying weighed 57 gms. and melted between 150-210°. 

Separation. The powdered precipitate was suspended in 400 c.c. 
absolute methyl alcohol, the mixture saturated with dry hydrochloric 
acid gas and boiled for AV 2 hours and left over night. 32 gms. of a 
crystalline substance was deposited. This substance, m.p. 122°, was 
found to be methyl ester of 4-nitro-3 -methyl-cinnamic acid. On re- 
peated recrystallisations, it separated as light yellow needles, m.p. 
124°. (Found: 0 -59.4; H zz: 5.4; On H,iO,N requires C 59.7; H 
=z5.7%>). 

The ester (2 gr.) was suspended in water (10 c.c.) and to the 
mixture was added all at once concentrated sulphuric acid (10 c.c.) 
and the whole shaken vigorously. The ester went into solution and 
the hydrolysis was complete in a minute, but still to ensure completion, 
glacial acetic acid (10 c.c.) was added and the mixture boiled for 5 
minutes during which the nitro acid began to separate. The reaction 
product was poured over ice, allowed to remain for sometime, filtered, 
washed, dried and crystallised from alcohol. It crystallised in colour- 
less needles, m.p. 251°. (Found: C zn 57.7; H 4.5; CioHoO^N requires 
C : 58.0; H : 4.3 /t ). On oxidation it gave 4-nitro-3-methyl benzoic acid 
and hence it must be 4-nitro-3-methyl cinnamic acid. 

The mother liquor from the esterification experiment was concen- 
trated to a small bulk, diluted with water, neutralised with Sodium 
Carbonate and then extracted with benzene. The benzene extract was 
washed with water, dried over anhydrous sodium sulphate and the 
benzene was completely removed. By this means a semi-solid residue 
(23 gr.) was obtained. On crystallising from dilute methyl alcohol, 
a part of the substance (5 gr.) crystallised out. On recrystallising 
from the methyl alcohol, the substance was obtained as colourless 
prisms, m. p. 91°. (Found: C = 59.4; H 5.2; Cn Hi] 04 N requires 
C = 59.7; H = 5.0%). Hydrolysis of the ester gave an acid, m.p. 224°. 
This acid was found to be identical with 6-Nitro~3-methyl-cinnam,ic acid 
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obtained before, and a melting point of the two acids caused no depres- 
sion. (Found: C = 57.7; H 4.5; C]oHo04N requires C 58.0; 
H=:=4.3%). 


From the mother-liquors from which the above acid ester had 
separated, only oily products were obtained. These oily products were 
hydrolysed, when a mixture of acids, m.p. 200-205*^ was obtained. 
This acid mixture was repeatedly boiled up with benzene when an in- 
soluble residue was left. This residue separated from methyl alcohol 
in colourless prisms, m.p. 244"" C. This acid was found to be identical 
with 2-Nitro-3-methyl-cinnamic acid, a mixed melting point causing no 
depression. (Found: C ” 58.0; H = 4.4; C10H0O4N requires C ~ 58.0; 
H=:4.37r). 

The methyl ester, m.p. 83° was prepared in the usual manner. 
(Found: C = 59.6; H =: 5.1; Cn Hn04N requires C ==: 59.7; H = 5.0%). 

Oxy-uvitic-aldehyde was prepared from p-cresol under the con- 
ditions described by Ullmann and Brittner (Ber., 1909, 42, 2545). A 
number of comparative experiments was made so as to arrive at 
conditions that will give the best yield of the aldehydo-cinnamic acids 
(X). When free oxy-uvitic-aldehyde and varying quantities of malonic 
acid were used for the cinnamic acid synthesis generally mixtures of 
a coumarin derivative, etc., were formed. Ultimately the following 
conditions were chosen as being most suitable. 

The oxy-uvitic-aldehyde was converted into the mono-Schiff’s base 
by heating on the steam-bath a mixture of the aldehyde (2 g.) and 
p-toluidine (1.4 g.) for 15 minutes and then dissolving the product 
in absolute alcohol. The Schiff’s base crystallises from alcohol in red 
prisms, m.p. 161°. (Found C : 75.8; H : 6.0; Cir.Hir.OjN requires C : 
75.9; and H : 5.9) . 

The Schiff’s base (2.7 gm.) was treated with malonic acid (1.2 
gm. 1 mol.) in pyridine solution under the usual conditions. The 
product was poured into excess of dilute hydrochloric acid. The red 
semi solid precipitate was stirred up with sodium carbonate solution, 
and filtered. The precipitate m.p. 120° was a mixture of the unchanged 
Schiff’s base and the coumarin derivative. The filtrate was first 
extracted with ether and then acidified when a precipitate was obtain- 
ed. The latter, on crystallisation from methyl alcohol was obtained 
as red clusters of needles m.p. 222°. This was hydrolysed on the 
steam-bath, by heating with concentrated hydrochloric acid for two 
hours. The b^'oduct on repeated crystallisations from benzene was 
obtained as silky yellow needles, m.p. 212°. (Found: C = 64.0; 
H = 4.8; Cn H10O4 requires C = 64.1; H = 4.9) , 
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The Cinnamic acid was then converted into the methyl ester, m.p. 
129”, and then into the hydrazide and experiments are in progress to 
convert it into (III) . 

Action of condensing agents on 6:8 dimethyl-1 :2:3:4 tetra-hydro- 
N-Nitroso-quinoline. 6:8 dimethyl-1: 2: 3: 4 tetra-hydro-quinoline was 
prepared from 1:3:4 Xylidine in the manner described by Ewins (Loc. 
cit.) . It was then converted into the nitroso compound in the usual 
manner. Attempts to bring about an internal condensation between 
the peri-methyl group and the nitroso group under the following con- 
ditions: — (i) Boiling for 6 hours with dry benzene, (ii) Boiling for 
4 hours with absolute alcohol, (iii) Boiling for 4 hours with alcohol 
containing a few drops of 337r> NaOH, (iv) Boiling for 4 hours with 
20% sodium ethoxide solution, (v) Boiling with benzene and phos- 
phorus pentoxide, — were unsuccessful. 

8-cyano-6-methyl-quinoline. 8-Nitro-6-methyl-quinoline was pre- 
pared from m-nitro-p-toluidine by Skraup’s reaction (Noelting and 
Trautmann, Ber., 1890, 23, 3669; Baldwin, J.C.S., 1929, 2964) and by re- 
duction of this, 8-amino-6-methyl-quinoline was obtained. Diazotiza- 
tion of the amino-quinoline was carried out as follows: — Amino-hydro- 
chloride (18 gr.) was mixed with concentrated hydrochloric acid (12 
c.c.) and water (75 c.c.). This was cooled in a freezing mixture and 
sodium nitrite solution (8 gms. in 20 c.c. water) was added gradually 
from a separating funnel. The mixture was kept stirred and after 
the addition of all the sodium nitrite allowed to stand for 15 minutes 
in ice. The clear diazotized solution was then added to a hot cuprous 
Cyanide solution obtained by mixing copper sulphate (25 gms. in 10 c.c. 
water) and Potassium cyanide (23 gms. in 50 c.c. water solutions) . After 
the addition, the mixture was heated for a further half-an-hour and al- 
lowed to cool. On cooling, a tarry mass separated from which only .2 gm. 
of a crystalline alcohol soluble substance, m.p. 90” could be obtained. 
On extracting the mother liquor from tarry substance with benzene, 
.2 gm. more of the same substance, m.p. 90” was obtained. 

6-methyl-quinoline-8-carhoxylic acid. m-Tolu-nitrile was nitrated 
under the conditions stated by Findelkee (Ber., 1905, 38, 3544) and 
the 3-cyano-4-nitro-toluene so obtained was reduced to the correspond- 
ing amino-compound. The amino-compound was then converted into 
6-methyl-quinoline-8-carboxylic acid under the following conditions: — 

Arsenic oxide (5 g.) was dissolved in a mixture of glycerine (20 g.) 
and concentrated sulphuric acid (30 g.), and the solution heated to 
boiling, and then 4 amino-3-cyano-toluene (10 g.) was gradually added 
to the boiling solution. The flask with contents was then heated 
under the reflux in a paraffin bath^ the temperature of which was 
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kept between 150° and 155°. The heating was continued for 7 hours, 
and then the contents were diluted with boiling water, and the aqueous 
solution filtered from the charred portion. The filtrate was made 
alkaline with ammonia and steam distilled to remove any decarboxy- 
lated quinoline, etc. The mother liquor in the distillation flask was 
concentrated to a small volume on the steam-bath when the 6-methyl- 
quinoline-8-carboxylic acid separated in a yield of about 70%. On 
recrystallisation from alcohol with the aid of animal charcoal, it was 
obtained as colourless needles, m.p. 169° C. (Found: C — 70.4; H === 5.0; 
CnHo04N requires C “ 70.6; H ~ 4.8% ). 

6-methyl 1: 2: 3: 4-tetra-hydroquinoline-8-carboxylic acid. 6-me- 
thyl-quinoline-8-carboxylic acid (8 gm.) was mixed with 25%; hydro- 
chloric acid (132 c.c.) and granulated tin (18 g.) and heated on the 
steam-bath, with frequent shakings, for 3 hours. The clear solution was 
cooled and saturated with hydrogen chloride gas when the double salt 
of the base with tin chloride was deposited in shining prisms. The double 
salt was filtered off, suspended in warm water and decomposed with 
hydrogen sulphide. After filtering away the precipitated tin sulphide, 
the filtrate and washings were concentrated on the water-bath to half 
the original volume. It was then made ammoniacal and again concen- 
trated. A yellow solid separated. On being recrystallised from dilute 
alcohol, 6-methyltetra-hydroquinoline carboxylic acid was obtained in 
a 60% yield, as yellow prisms, m.p. 190-191°. (Found C — 68.8; H = 7.0; 
Cn Hi 30,N requires C =: 69.1; H 6.8% ). 

6-methyl-N-Nitroso-tetrahydroquinoline-8-carhoxylic acid. The tetra- 
hydro-quinoline (1 g.) was dissolved in cold dilute sulphuric acid 
and to the solution was added under cooling and with vigorous stirring 
sodium nitrite (.4 g.) in small quantities. The nitroso compound sepa- 
rated as a light brown solid. It crystallises from benzene in brown 
prisms, m.p. 138° (decomp.) and is rather unstable. (Found C ~ 60.3; 
H : 5.7; Cn H10O3 requires C : 60.0 and H : 5.5%). 

Reduction of the Nitroso-compound. The reduction was tried 
under the following conditions: — (i) with dilute acetic acid and zinc 
dust at 30°C (ii) with dilute acetic acid and zinc dust at 0° (iii) with 
glacial acetic and zinc dust at 0°, and at 30°. (iv) with glacial acetic 
acid and zinc dust in alcoholic solution, (v) with sodium amalgam in a 
very weakly alkaline medium (vi) with ammonium sulphide. Under 
none of these conditions have we, so far, succeeded in obtaining the 
corresponding amino compound. 

Chemical Laboratory, 

Annamalai University, 

Dated 26— 9— ’33. 
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PART III. 

Preliminary Chemical Examination of the Leaves of Erythrina Indica 

By 

S. N. Chakravarti, M. L. Sitaraman, and A. Venkatasubban 
(Annamalai University) 

Erythrina Indica is a deciduous, quick-growing tree, which is 
found all over India. It is to be very commonly met with in the Con- 
can, North Kanara, and round about Chidambaram. The bark of this 
plant is used as a febrifuge and antibilious (Watt) . In the Concan, the 
juice of the young leaves is used to kill worms in sores, and the young 
roots of the white flowered variety are pounded and given with cold 
milk as an aphrodisiac (Dymock). The leaves are also applied extern- 
ally to disperse venereal buboes and to relieve pain of the joints (Kanai 
Lai Dey). The fresh juice of the leaves is also used as an injection into 
the ear for the relief of ear-ache and as an anodyne in tooth-ache 
(Dr. Thornton, in Watt’s Dictionary). 

A reference to the literature showed that very little work had been 
done on the chemical constituents of the leaves, although M. Greshoff 
had shown that Erythrina Indica seeds contain a poisonous alkaloid of 
unknown nature (Ber., 1890, 23, 3537; Ber. Pharm. Ges., 1899, 9, 214). 
In view of the medicinal uses of the leaves, it is surprising that no work 
has been done on the leaves, which have been used to a far greater ex- 
tent medicinally than the seeds. The present investigation was under- 
taken to fill up this gap and to isolate and investigate the active princi- 
ples present in the leaves. 

The chemical study of the leaves has revealed the fact, that besides 
the usual constituents, the leaves contain an interesting substance of a 
complex nature, m.p. 83°. This substance can be readily extracted from 
the plant by either boiling up with petroleum ether, ether or alcohol. It 
is more or less an inert substance, which neither contains nitrogen nor 
answers tests for phytosterols or glucosides. 

The leaves also contain a mixture of alkaloids, and we have isolated 
one of these alkaloids, m.p. 117°, in a pure state. The characterisation 
and constitution of these substances are reserved for a future paper, 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

Preliminary tests carried out in the usual manner indicated the pre- 
sence of an alkaloid and absence of glucosides and tannins. 

In order to ascertain the general character of the constituents, 65 gr. 
of the air-dried, finely-powdered, leaves were extracted with the fol- 
lowing solvents successively in a Soxhlet apparatus and the extracts 
were dried at 100°: — 


Petroleum Ether (B.P. 35-40°) extracted . . 1.46% 

Ethyl ether „ . . 9.06% 

Chloroform. „ . . 1.69% 

Absolute alcohol „ . . .95% 

70%) alcohol „ . . 4.77%o 


Total. .. 17.93%o 


Petroleum ether extract. The greenish extract was concentrated 
to a small volume and then extracted with acidified water. The acid 
extract did not give any precipitate with any of the usual alkaloidal 
reagents, and it did not give any of the tests of water soluble glucosides. 
The concentrated petroleum ether extract, after being washed with 
water, was evaporated to dryness when a dark-green pasty mass with a 
characteristic smell was left. This residue was boiled with 90% alcohol, 
which dissolved almost the whole of it, and filtered hot. The hot alco- 
holic filtrate deposited on cooling a substance (A) (.5 gr.) which gave 
some of the tests of phytosterols. It was mostly unsaponified by boiling 
with alcoholic potash for 4 hours. The mother liquor from (A) on be- 
ing evaporated to dryness gave a brown resinous residue. 

The solid (A) was boiled with 90% alcohol and animal charcoal. 
The hot alcoholic filtrate on cooling deposited a white substance, m.p. 
83°C. It did not dissolve in water, dilute hydrochloric acid, sodium 
carbonate or sodium hydroxide. It was not a phytosterol. 

Ethyl Ether extract. The ethereal solution was extracted, after con- 
centration, with dilute hydrochloric acid and the acid solution tested 
for alkaloids. It gave precipitates with the usual alkaloidal reagents 
but did not give any tests for glucosides. 

The concentrated ethereal extract was washed with water and 
evaporated to dryness. The pasty residue was not saponifiable and dis- 
solved in an excess of 90% alcohol from which it separated on cooling. 
When it was crystallised from alcohol with the aid of animal charcoal. 
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it came out as a white solid, m.p. 83°C. This was sparingly soluble in 
chloroform and ether also. 

The alcoholic mother liquors on evaporation to dryness yielded a 
yellowish brown resinous mass which gave tests for phytosterols. It 
did not contain any acid or tannin. 

Chloroform extract. A light green waxy residue which did not 
contain any glucoside, reducing sugar, alkaloid, or tannin. On boiling 
it with benzene and animal charcoal, a white solid m.p. 83 °C, was ob- 
tained which was not saponified by boiling with alcoholic potash. 

Absolute Alcohol extract. Since nothing separated on concentrat- 
ing the extract, it was evaporated to dryness. The light brown deli- 
quescent residue dissolved in water completely and in acid medium gave 
good precipitates with the usual alkaloidal reagents. Salts, saponins, 
glucosides, etc., were found to be absent. 

70% alcohol extract. On evaporating the extract to dryness, a dark 
brown residue was obtained. An aqueous extract of the residue indi- 
cated the presence of proteins, carbohydrate and saponins. The aqueous 
solution gave a precipitate with lead acetate. It did not contain any 
alkaloid. 

Cold distilled water extract. The extract contained some protein 
and gave copious precipitate with lead acetate. The filtrate from this 
yielded a precipitate with basic lead acetate. No alkaloid was found to 
be present in this extract. 

Boiling water extract. The extract was similar to the previous 
extract. It contained in addition inorganic salts like calcium, mag- 
nesium, potassium and sodium. It did not contain any alkaloid, gluco- 
side or tannins. 

Cold 1 % hydrochloric acid extract. The light brown extract gave 
only slight tests for alkaloids. (Probably all the alkaloids had already 
been extracted by ether and absolute alcohol) . This was also found to 
contain salts of calcium, magnesium, sodium and potassium. 

Boiling water extract of the fresh leaves. 125 gr. of the powdered 
leaves were boiled with 2 litres of distilled water for 1 hour. The fil- 
trate from the leaves v/as treated with slight excess of lead acetate, when 
a voluminous precipitate (A) was thrown down, which was washed with 
lead acetate and then with water till the washings were no longer acidic 
to litmus. On decomposing the precipitate (10 gr.) with hydrogen sul- 
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phide, a mucilagenous substance was obtained. The filtrate from (A) 
gave an yellowish flocculent precipitate (B) (11 g,) with basic lead 

acetate solution. No crystalline product could be got from the decom- 
position product of (B). The filtrate from (B) was freed from lead, 
concentrated to a small bulk and treated with methyl alcohol to preci- 
pitate the inorganic matter. The precipitate contained calcium and 
magnesium salts. From the mother liquors methyl alcohol was remov- 
ed and the resulting acidic aqueous solution was extracted with chloro- 
form to remove resinous matter. It was then made alkaline with am- 
monia and thoroughly extracted with chloroform. The chloroform ex- 
tract was washed with water, dried over anhydrous sodium sulphate 
and the solvent removed. About .01 gr. of a crystalline residue giving 
tests for alkaloids was got. 

Isolation of the alkaloid. A number of comparative experiments 
was first tried with a view to arrive at conditions under which the 
optimum yield of the alkaloid could be obtained. The following me- 
thods were tried: — (1) Extraction with neutral liquids, viz. alcohol, 
chloroform and water; (2) extraction with acidic solutions, viz. extrac- 
tion with 1-2 hydrochloric acid, acetic or tartaric acid solutions in al- 
cohol; (3) the powdered leaves mixed with quicklime, dried on the 
water-bath and then extracted with benzene. 

Poor yields were obtained by the methods (1) and (3). A maxi- 
mum yield of 2 g. of the Bismuth-iodide precipitate for 100 g. of the leaves 
was obtained when the leaves were extracted with 1% hydrochloric acid 
in the cold for 24 hours. 

Eventually the following method was adopted: — 1 K.G. of the pow- 
dered leaves was extracted with 1% hydrochloric acid solution in the 
cold in a percolator for 48 hours. The extract was treated with a solu- 
tion of potassium bismuth-iodide (avoiding a large excess) 
till precipitation was complete. The precipitate was allowed 
to settle and then filtered. On drying, the bismuth-iodide 
precipitate which was obtained as a brown powder, weighed 
20 gr. The bismuth-iodide was decomposed by mixing it with 
50 gr. of barium carbonate and 300 c.c. of distilled water and 
boiling it for an hour. It was then filtered and the brownish filtrate 
made alkaline with barium hydroxide and extracted thoroughly with 
chloroform. The chloroform extract was washed with water, dried 
over anhydrous sodium sulphate and the solvent was distilled off. The 
brownish red residue (0.1 gr.) gave very good tests for alkaloids, and 
was readily soluble in alcohol. On extracting the residue with acetone 
only a part dissolves. The acetone-soluble-part crystallises in beauti- 
ful prisms, m.p. 117®, from alcohol. 

13 
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Extraction of the fresh leaves with boiling alcohol. 100 gr. of the 
powdered leaves were boiled with 1 litre of 90% alcohol under reflux for 
2 hours and filtered boiling hot. From the filtrate a waxy matter sepa> 
rated (2 gr.). This was collected and once again boiled with alcohol 
and animal charcoal. The solid which came out of the filtrate on cool- 
ing was crystallised from benzene, m.p. 83°C. It is very sparingly solu- 
ble in chloroform, ether, petroleum ether, etc. The sodium fusion test 
indicated the absence of nitrogen, halogens and sulphur in the substance. 
It is not saponified by boiling with alcoholic potash for 4 hours. It is 
insoluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, sodium carbonate and sodium 
hydroxide solutions. 

The chemical nature of this substance is being further investigated. 

Chemical Laboratory, 

Aimamalai University, 

Uated 2fi— 9— *33. 



On an Arithmetic Function 

Bv 

S. SiVASANKARANARAYANA PiLLAI 
(Annamalai University) 


n 

1. Let P (n) ~ 2 (r, n ) , where (r, n) is the highest common factor 

r - 1 

of r and n. In this note it is proposed to consider some of the proper- 
ties of this function. 


2. Theorem I 

X, X^ X 

« l 2 f 

n = Pi . Pj Pr , 

then 

p(n) 1 — ()v2 1 — X2/P2) • • • » + Wpr) 

.. ( 1 ) 

Let us assume that this is true for n with r different prime factors 
and consider m~p^.n, where p is prime to n. Let St denote the con- 
tribution to P(m) due to ai^a^, . , . , cli till m, which are divisible by 
p^~^ but not by w'here 1 ^ t ^ and let So denote the contribu- 

tion due to the multiples of p^. 

The multiples of p^ till m are p^, 2p^, , np^. 

So— { (sp^, m) ] — p^ S (s, n) p\ (i (7i) . .. (2) 

Sinl S“1 

Now, if c is prime to p, then 

(cp^”b np^) = (c . p^“b np^~^) .. (3) 

and when n is prime to p, 

(p* . c . p^^b np^~0 — (c . p^-b np^- .. (4) 


Also 


(a, n) 1 = (a + n) . 
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Therefore, 


St 


i 


i 


2 (a«, m) nn 2 (a„ n . 
8—1 8 = 1 


(where the b’s 


t t-i 

p . n p . n 

= 2 (s . p^”^ np^~ ^) — 2 (b,i, np^~^) 

S~1 S=:l 


are multiples of till n.) 


t t-i 

p n p n 

2 (sp^~^ np^~^) — 2 (sp^“^ np^~^) (from 4) 

S™1 Sz^l 


p n 


^pX-t < V (s,7i)- 2 (s,n) 

( 8-1 S-rl ^ 

n ) 

2(s,n) f 
1 ^ 

< p‘ p~' \ 

= p^-‘ I 2p(n) - 2 p(n) j- 


t t-1 

= p>‘-‘ j 21 2(s,n)- *’2 I2(s,n) j' applying (3) 

[ n=t 1 n=l 1 


( 6 ) 


= pX p (n) — pX~i p (n) 

Therefore, 

P(m)=: 2 + 2 S, 

t = 0 t=zl 

= P (n) . p’^ + 2 {P (n) (p>' - p^-i) } 

1 

= P (n) . p^ + ^ P (’*•) (p'' — P^“^) 

= p^P(n) (X + l— V p). 

= m(Xi + l— Xi/pi) .... (X^ + l— Xr/Pr) 

a + l-l/p) .. (7) 
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Now (7) is of the same form as (1) . Hence, if it is true for a num- 
ber with r prime factors, then it is true for a number with (r -j- 1) 
prime factors. But it is true for the power of a prime as shown below. 

Let n — and Rt denote the contribution due to a i, a^, .... a/ the 
multiples of but not of p^~^+i till n and Ro =2(p^, n) =::: (p^, p^) ~p^ 

i 

Rt — ^ n) (a„ p^~0 from (3) 

t-i 

p p 

™ ^ p^~^) — 2 (sp^“^, p^~0 from (4) 

Srul 8=1 

— pX — p^"~^ 


Therefore, 


P (n) = R„ + 


X 

2 


t=i 


R, 


= + 2(p^ - p^-») 

1 

= px^.x(px_px-i) 
n(X + 1 - X/p). 


Hence it is true when r =: 1. So by induction, the theorem follows. 
Corollary. If n and m are prime to each other. 
P(m)xP(w)=:|3(mn). 

3. Theorem II. 2p (d) = nd (n) , where d runs through the divisors 
of n, and d (n) is the number of divisors of n. 

b, b. 

2p (d) = Sp (pi . . . Pr ) , (where o ^ b„ ^ a,) 
d/n 

= 2 P(p^‘ ) X Pips') X X PiPr ) 


(from the corollary) 
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= 5, (l + P(P«)+P(p’.)+ • • • • + (i(P.^‘)) 

— n ( 1 + (2p, — 1) + (3p. — 2p,) + . . . + (X, + l)p,^— l«p‘ ) 

from I 

= 11 {i, + i)pf') 

= n(Xi + l) .... (X. + l)=nd(ji.). 

Xi 

Corollary: — If P* (n) = (Xi + 1 j 

Pi 

then 2p#(n)ziin<d(n) 

4>(d) 

4. Theorem III. P (n) = nS 

d/n d 

Let d be any divisor of n. The multiples of d till n are d, 2d, 
3d, . . . n/d . d. 

(ad, n) = (d, n) only when a is prime to n, hence a is prime to 
n/d. So, in order that (ad, n) :::= d, where ad is any one of the above 
multiples, a should be prime to n/d. and a ^ n/d; conversely for any 
such a, (ad, n) =: (d, n) = d. Hence the number of numbers not exceed- 
ing n, which possess d as the greatest common divisor with n is equal 
to (n/d). Consequently. 


) . . . . (dr + 1 — ) 

Pr 


P(n)=zz2(r, n)z:^ i:da>(n/d) 

1 d/n 

i=2(n/d)$(d) 

d/n 


n 2. ■ 

d/n d 


Corollary: — O (n) =2 d fJb (d) P (n/d) 
d/n 
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Using this theorem and assuming the formula for 0(n), we get an 
alternative proof for theorem I. For, 

P(n) 0 (d) 

n d/n 



.-1 V p. * 

p. 


A. 

^(P* ) 


= ri ( 1 + (1 - I/P.) + (1 -l/p.) 4 4 (1 - Vp.) ) 

— n ^ A, 4 1 — A,/p.- ^ 


5. Theorem IV. 2p(d)= 2o(d) X ^ (n/d ) , where a (n) is 

d/n d/n 

the sum of the divisions of n. 


Let du doy , di he the divisions of n in ascending order and 

di = bi b\ = 62 b'o = . . . , bf b'f. Let us pick out the co-efficient of 
(n/di) in 2 P (d) . 

d/n 

Now P (m) =2 d X ^ (m/d) from III. 

d/m 

Further, 2 p (d) = 2 p (n/d,) 

d/n i=l 


In the above series, 0(m/d/) will occur only in those P(r), where r 
is a multiple of m/d,. But multiples of m/d, in the above are 

m/bi,m/b2, .... ,m/br. 
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The co-efficient of (m/di) in the above development of 
P(m/b«)— b\. Hence the co-efficient of 0 (m/di) in 2 p(m/b«) 

— b^i H" b^2 • i" ^ (di) 


Consequently, we get 

2 p (d) = 2 a (d) X i'^/d ) . 

d/n d/n 


6. Since 2 p (d) = iid (n) , we get that, when the real part of 

d/n 

S > 1, 




P(w) 

n* 


v «d(n) 

n* 


K (s-l)]’'- 


So, 

g P(n) ^ [C(s-1)3^ 

n=l C(s) 


From this we easily derive that 

2 o (d) xP (n/d) =n 2 d (d) 

d/n d/n 


2p(d)Xd(n/d)^ n2o(d)/d . 

d/n d/n 


and 



Total Secondary Electron Emission from Metal 

Faces 


By 

S. Ramachandra Rao 
(Annamalai University) 

1. INTRODUCTION. 

In a recent paper, ^ an attempt was made by the writer to explain 
the unusual soft X-ray efficiency curves of Nakaya^ and Richardson 
and Robertson'"* at applied potentials greater than about 1500 volts. The 
saturation tendency of these curves at about 4000 volts was shown to 
be due to the absorption of the photoelectrons in the medium of the 
photoelectric plate. As the applied potential in the soft X-ray tube is 
gradually increased the average energy of the soft X-ray quantum also 
increases; hence the depth of penetration in the photoelectric plate be- 
comes greater and the low velocity photoelectrons produced have to 
travel a greater distance before reaching the surface and hence suffer 
greater absorption. A calculation on these assumptions was advanced 
to account quantitatively for the observed changes in the total efficiency 
at different potentials. It is proposed to discuss in this paper the 
total secondary electron emission curves from an identical point of view. 

2. ON THE VARIATION OF i,/ip WITH V. 

There have been two directions in which work in secondary elec- 
tron emission has progressed. One has been the investigation of the 
ratio of the secondary current (i.,) to the primary current (ip) at 
different potentials. We shall hereafter call this ratio h/ip as R. Men- 
tion may here be made of the work of Petry,^ Farnsworth,® Krefft,® 


1. S. R. Rao, Annamalai University Journal, 2, 78 (1933). 

2. U. Nakaya, Proc. Roy. Soc., A 124, 616 (1929). 

3. O. W. Richardson and F. S. Robertson, Proc. Roy. Soc., A 124, 188 (1929). 

4. R. L. Retry, Phys. Rev., 26, 346 (1925) and 28, 362 (1926). 

5. H. E. Farnsworth, Phys. Rev., 31, 414 and 419 (1928) and 34, C79 (1929). 

6. H. Krefft, Phys. Rev., 31, 199 (1928). 

14 
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Ahearn,^ Hyatt and Smith^ and the writer.'^ Generally speaking, it is 
found that as the applied potential is increased from about 30 volts, 
the value of R rises gradually and steadily, attains a maximum value 
at a potential of a few hundred volts and then decreases slowly. The 
potential at which this maximum occurs varies from metal to metal. 
Also R becomes greater than 1 at potentials higher than about 200 volts, 
showing that there are more electrons in the secondary beam than in 
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the primary. A typical curve obtained by the writer for polycrystal- 
line nickel (loc. cit) is shown in Fig. 1. The discontinuities which arise 
when the steps of potentials are made small do not occur in these curves 
wherein the steps are made large. The reason as to why the curve 
bends round and at higher potentials even goes down has so far re- 
mained obscure. 


7. Ahearn, Phys. Rev., 38, 1858 (1931). 

8. Hyatt and Smith, Phys. Rev., 32, 929 (1928). 

9. S. R. Rao, Proc. Roy. Soc., A 128, 41 and 57 (1930) . 
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3. ON THE EXISTENCE OF THREE GROUPS IN THE 
SECONDARY EMISSION. 

The second direction along which work relating to secondary elec- 
tron emission has progressed has been the investigation of the velocity 
distribution of the secondary electrons. This aspect of the emission 
has been considered at some length in a recent paper by the writer^ 
based on the experiments of Rudberg,*^ Farnsworth^^ and himself (loc. 
cit., ref. 9) and on the theoretical considerations advanced by Prof. 
O. W. Richardson. ‘ Rudberg’s analysis of the velocity distribution of 
the secondary electrons by a magnetic method of high sensitiveness 
shows the existence of three groups in the secondary emission. The 
first group contains electrons which return with the same velocity as 
the primary. These may be due to reflection or Germer and Davisson 
scattering. The second group contains those primary electrons which 
are returned with a loss in velocity due to their collisions with the orbi- 
tal or structure electrons. When the atoms which suffer collisions re- 
turn to their normal state or when the structure electrons go back to 
their equilibrium position, soft X-rays are generated. A large amount 
of this radiation acts photoelectrically on the medium of the target 
giving rise to photoelectrons which constitute the third group in the 
secondary emission. Rudberg’s analysis shows that the third group 
contains the largest number of secondary electrons. The second and 
the third groups seem to be closely related since they both become pre- 
dominant at high and negligible at low primary potentials. In deciding 
the average velocity of the secondary emission, the third group is the 
strongest factor. In further elucidation of this point, attention may be 
drawn to the analysis of energy worked by the writer (ref. 10, table II) . 
It is found that at low potentials the first group is strong but at higher 
potentials, this becomes proportionately smaller though never absent. 
For example at 133 5 volts, the percentage efficiency of the II and III 
groups together is 11/14 of the total efficiency. At higher potentials 
this becomes still larger. 

There is abundant evidence to show that in the range below a few 
hundred volts, the average energy of the secondary electrons is low. 
In the following table is given the average energies of the total emis- 
sion and the II and III group electrons at different potentials in the case 

10. S. R. Rao, Proc. Roy. Soc., A 139, 436 (1933). 

11. E. Rudberg, K. Svensks Vet, Akad. Hand!., 7, 1 (1929); and also Proc. Roy. 
Soc., A 127, 111 (1930). 

12. H. E. Farnsworth, Phys. Rev., 31, 405, 1928. 

13. O. W. Richardson, Proc. Roy. Soc., A 128, 63 (1930). 
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of polycrystalline nickel and single crystal 100 face. These values have 
been calculated from the results given by the writer recently in the 
Proc. Roy. Society (ref. 10) . 



Applied 

potential. 

Volts. 

R 

Average 
energy of the 
total emission. 
Volts. 

Average 
energy of the 
II & III group 
electrons. 
Volts. 


11-2 

0 160 

9-0 

2 0 


28 0 

0-200 

17-6 

101 

Nickel 

polycrystalline 

55 2 

0 350 

20 5 

13 9 

face. 


87-8 

0 470 

24 6 

17.9 


133 5 

0 640 

29 2 

22.9 


13-3 

0 156 

11 3 

3 8 

Nickel 

26.8 

0 210 

166 

11-5 

single crystal 

58 0 

0 330 

23 6 

17-6 

face, 100 


95*0 

0 450 

29 1 

24 5 


126 7 

0540 

331 

284 


In the case of copper, Rudberg gives an average energy of 35 volts 
for the total emission at 255 volts primary potential. The energies 
given in the above table are all uncorrected for the work function, about 
4 to 5 volts. 

It will be noticed that the average energy of the II and III group 
electrons rises rapidly when the applied potential is less than 30 volts 
and thereafter rises slowly. 

Of the total energy of a primary beam accelerated by 100 volts, only 
about 14% of the energy appears in the secondary emission. A small 
part appears as soft X-radiation while the largest part of the energy 
appears as the Joule heat. We do not know whether this heat energy 
is taken directly from the primary beam or from the secondary electrons 
after these have been ejected. The probability seems to be that the 
latter is true. 

4. ON AN EQUATION FOR R IN TERMS OF V. 

The mechanism of secondary electron emission has just now been 
briefly outlined although the actual process must be more complicated. 
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We shall for the sake of convenience make some simphfying assump- 
tions which in no way violate the principles of the mechamsm just now 
explained. We assume that the primary electrons travel straight inside 
and suffer absorbtion due to their collisions with the orbital or struc- 
ture electrons. If N be the number of electrons per unit volume in the 
primary and a the coeflicient of absorption per unit volume ol these 
electrons, the number per unit volume at a depth x within the target 
can be written as The X-radiation generated per unit volume 

and the second and third groups of electrons produced per unit volume 
will be proportional to We now make two more simplifying 

assumptions. We assume that ail these electrons have a mean velocity 
subject however to the facts described in section 3 and that all the 
secondary electrons are produced at a given mean depth below the sur- 
face of the target. This mean depth will obviously vary directly as the 
apphed potential of the primary electrons. If d be the mean depth, 
we can write for the number of secondary electrons kNe~°'^, where k 
is the constant of proportionality. If now only a proportion k' of these 
travels outward, suffering an absorption whose coefficient can be taken 
as b, then the number finally emerging from the target surface will 
work to Hence the ratio of the secondary to the primary 

current will become, R — Both the constant k and the 

mean depth d vary directly as the applied potential (See ref. 1). We 
can therefore write for the ratio, R, 


p and q being the new constants involved. 

Since the depth of penetration itself varies inversely as the absorp- 
tion coefficient, q zz= — . 

a 


R 


T/L.' + 

pVk e a 


Hence log^ ~ ~ log, .pk' — (1 H ) q'V 

V a 


R '■'’T 

or = 


where K = logio pk' 
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If therefore we plot points between logio— and V we should get 
b 

a straight line, if — is constant. 
a 

5. A COMPARISON WITH EXPERIMENT FOR VARIOUS 

METALS 

Petry has measured the values of R for tungsten, molybdenum, 
gold, nickel and iron at various potentials. In fig. 2 are drawn curves 
for these metals the values of Petry having been employed. It will be 
seen that the curves are very nearly straight showing however a slight 



convexity towards the X axis, prominently at low potentials. A care- 
ful consideration will show that such a result is what one should ex- 

1 +'’ 


pect. The slope of the curve at any point is — 


a 


23026 


q'. Taking q' 


to be practically constant for any metal (see however section 6) we can 
b 

show that 1 + — decreases as the potential increases. It was men- 


tioned earlier that the mean energy of the secondary electrons increases 
rapidly as the potential is increased from small values, rapidly at first 
and then more slowly. This means that the absorption coefficient of 
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the secondary electrons will decrease at higher potentials. Of course a 
in the slope will also vary slightly but the variation of b should be more 
effective. Hence the slope decreases at higher potentials. It must be 
noticed however that above 400 volts, the curves are almost straight. 

In this region, our equation is verified, the variations oi — being negli- 
gible. 

6. CURVES FOR SINGLE CRYSTAL FACES 
R 

In fig. 3 are shown the logm — curves for a polycrystalline nickel 

surface and a single crystal nickel surface 100. It is seen that at about 50 
R 

volts, log HI — is the same in both cases indicating that when the first 
few layers are concerned, R is independent of the structure of the 



Fig. 3. volts. 


crystal face. The author has drawn similar curves for the 110 face of 
a single crystal of nickel from some preliminary measurements made by 
him (unpublished) while in London, and finds that its slope is still 
greater. 

It was shown recently by the writer (loc. cit., ref. 10) that 
though R is different for the polycrystalline and 100 crystal face, the 
efficiency is very nearly the same in both cases. This would mean that 
at relatively higher potentials, the mean energy of the true secondary 
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electrons is greater for the 100 face. This point becomes clearer by a 
reference to the table under section 3 above. However the differences 
are not so striking as to account for the large deviation observed in the 
R values. 


After a careful enquiry into the details, it appears most probable 

1 +^ 


that q' in the slope 


. q' is different for the different faces. It 


2 3026 

may be remembered that the mean depth (d) of penetration of the pri- 


mary electrons, was expressed as 


Assuming that — is the 
a 


same for the metal faces, which seems to be very nearly true, we see 
that the slope of any curve varies as q' in fig. 3. It seems reasonable to 
attribute different values for q' for the different crystal faces. Thus 
the differences observed between the two surfaces of the same metal can 


be accounted for. 


7. ON THE EFFECT OF GAS 

We shall now consider the effect of gas in the total secondary elec- 
tron emission. Petry has studied this question carefully and finds 



Fig, 4. volts. 


generally that the total emission from a gas covered surface is greater 
than from the same surface when perfectly degassed. This is true at 
low potentials but after the broad maximum is attained the slope of the 
R curve is greater for the gas covered surface. These results have also 
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been observed by the writer in investigations on secondary electron 
emission. It appears therefore clear that the number of secondary elec- 
trons generated and the absorption should be greater for the gas cover- 

R 

ed surface. In fig 4 are drawn logio — curves for iron before and 

after final heat treatment, the calculations being based on the results of 
Petry. At potentials less than 400 volts, the ordinates for the gas 
covered surface are greater. The slope at potentials below 600 volts 
is also greater for this surface. It is well known that the gas covered 
surface gives rise to a larger number of low velocity electrons which 
have consequently a much greater absorption. Thus the value of b is 

greater for the gas covered surface and — should also be greater 

a 

though a is also greater for the same surface. However above 600 
volts, the slopes are very nearly equal. It will also be observed that 
above 300 volts the curve follows the equation much better in the case 
of the well degassed surface. 

8. SUMMARY 

Two outstanding problems in the study of total secondary electron 
emission from metal faces have been the peculiar shape of the total 
emission curves and the differences observed between polycrystallme 
and single crystal faces. No explanations have so far been offered to 
account for these observations. An attempt is made in this paper to 
explain these results as being due to the absorption of the 
secondary electrons in the medium of the photoelectric target. An ex- 
pression has been derived for the ratio (R) of the secondary to the pri- 
mary current and it is found that the experimental results agree very 
satisfactorily with it. Additional confirmation has been obtained to 
show that the mean velocity of the secondary electrons increases at 
higher potentials — rapidly at first and then more slowly. The equation 
is found to be true for single crystal faces and offers a natural explana- 
tion for the observed difference in the R value for the polycrystalline 
and single crystal surfaces. The influence of absorbed gases on the R 
values is also discussed. 


14. Note added in proof : — It is interesting to explain this observation in the 
following manner: Petry ’s undegassed surface was really in the last state just 
before final degassing. This would contain gas molecules in the first few layers 
only. If the depth of penetration becomes large as it should at higher potentials, 
the effect of gas molecules on the slope of the curve becomes feeble and hence 
the surfaces before and after the final heat treatment have the same slope. 

15 



Somatic Mitosis in Allium sativum (Linn) 

By 

T. S. Raghavan 
{Annamalai University) 

It has been the intention of the writer to follow the details of 
mitosis in a few common South Indian genera with a view to having 
an idea of the somatic chromosomes whose morphology has been diilcr- 
ently described by different investigators. The Liliaceae afford a suitable 
material for the study of the chromosomes in some of their structural 
details, and hence a species of Allium, of which very little mention has 
been made in previous papers, is taken as the first type. The mecha- 
nism of somatic cell division in the Liliaceae, and of the genus Allium 
in particular, has been quite extensively worked upon, the earliest of 
the investigators being Strasburgher (15), Schaffner (13), and Merri- 
man (11). The so-called bulb of Garlic is really composed of several 
small bulbs, all enclosed in a common membranous covering and “it 
is propagated by planting the cloves singly and the crop is taken in 
the hot weather” (18) . 

MATERIAL AND METHOD 

Bulbs were made to root in moist saw dust, fine sand and soil. 
After about three days’ growth the root apices were cut off 3 to 4 mm. 
in length, and fixed immediately, care being taken to brush off any 
adhering particles of sand or soil. To ensure proper penetration by 
the fixative an exhaust pump was used. The time of collection was 
varied from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. A very large number of mitoses 
was seen in materials fixed between 1 and 2 P. M. The following 
fixatives were used with different degrees of success : — 

1. Bouin’s fluid (1); 

2. Corrosive sublimate formol acetic alcohol (1) ; 

3. Fleming’s weaker solution (1) ; 

4. Chrom acetic Formalin of Karpechenko and Langlet (6) ; 

5. Allen’s modification of Bouin’s Fluid (9). 

Of these the best results were obtained with 3 and 4. Xylol did 
not prove to be a suitable intermedium with Allen’s fluid as the 
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fixative. A few hours immersion in Clove oil before being brought 
to xylol improved it. Sections were cut at a thickness ranging between 
() and 16 m and stained with Haidenhain's Haematoxylin with and 
without counterstain. The final differentiation by the 2 % Ferric alum 
solution was done in some cases for a longer time than usual in order 
to make clear the structure of the chromosomes. Newton’s Gentian 
violet and Iodine combination as detailed by La Cour (8) was also 
employed with considerable success especially for bringing out the 
structure of the chromosomes. But the stain fades away in less than 
a year’s time. 


PROPHASE 

During the prophase the nuclear material is in the form of a 
faintly stained network with small chromatin granules. The inter- 
woven thread is not of uniform thickness. The fact of its duality is 
not clear in the beginning but ultimately it can be traced throughout 
the nucleus. It is rather thin at the beginning but it gradually con- 
denses to form a spireme. The nucleolus is prominently visible, it 
taking up, a deep stain; in a few well different-sections the crystalline 
bodies referred to by Digby (4) Cleland (2) were distinctly seen 
(Fig. 11) . The chromatin granules observed in the resting condition 
become more numerous and the resulting threads have a coarse 
granular appearance. The portion of the thread between the granules 
stain less deeply than the granules themselves, and this gives the familar 
chromomere stage. Since the duality of the thread becomes very clear 
by this time, the chromomeres are seen to occur in definite double 
rows. The chromomeres are not of the same size, nor do they remain 
exactly parallel, often showing a twisting about one another. (Fig. 12) . 
The chromomeres gradually come closer together and ultimately they 
coalesce giving a uniformly stained appearance. This represents the 
spireme stage (Figs. 4 and 14). As these changes from regular reti- 
culum to paired threads are going on, the nucleolus undergoes some 
changes. In the early stages of the prophase it is deeply stained and 
the refractive bodies become soon obscured. The spherical shape is 
now lost and it becomes irregular in outline (Figs. 5 and 12), and the 
folds of the outline are seen to be in intimate contact with the double 
spireme threads. From this time onwards the nucleolus becomes more 
and more faintly stained accompanied by a diminution in its size. 
The threads that are thus formed are more or less twisted round one 
another (Fig. 14). They are not uniform in thickness since they are 
formed by a coalescence of the chromomeres, but gradually the 
differences disappear as the threads contract still further. The chromatic 
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threads constituting the spireme then become separate (Fig. 13) and 16 
pieces could be clearly counted. Each of these sixteen chromosomes con- 
sists therefore of two chromatic threads the chromonemata, more or less 
twisted round one another which in well differentiated Gentian violet 
stained preparations, appeared to be embedded in a lighter material 
called by many authors as the less chromatic or the achromatic matrix. 
In a few preparations certain dark ovoid bodies (Fig. 23) were to be 
Been cast in the cytoplasm during the spireme stage. Schaffner (13) 
has suggested that these were centrosomes. Merriman (11) has also 
made mention of such ‘ dumb bell shaped bodies a little to the right 
of the lower pole.’ On further experimentation, however, these were 
found to be fixation results. 


METAPHASE 

The nuclear membrane disappears and the double spireme which 
are twisted about one another become gradually thicker. They stain 
very deeply and arrange themselves in the equatorial plane (Figs. 2 
and 6) and soon the spindle fibres appear around them. All the 16 
chromosomes are more or less of equal size and form. Details of their 
morphology are under investigation. Each of them slowly uncoil 
and the sister chromosomes or the two halves of each are pulled apart 
(Fig. 3) . Metaphasic stages were seen comparatively rarely and hence 
is probably the stage which occupies the least space of time. Laugh- 
lin (10) has found out that in A. Cepa at about 30 degress C., out of 
a total of nearly 170 minutes for the whole of the karyokinetic process, 
metaphase occupies but .3 minute. 

ANAPHASE 

The two halves of each chromosome are gradually pulled apart 
towards the poles. The anaphase chromosomes seem to have a great 
affinity for all chromatic stains. By a longer destaining than usual, 
it was found that each of these halves is really composed of two 
chromonemata with the lighter matrix between them (Fig. 3). 
It is therefore necessary that each chromonema that separated during 
the metaphase should have split longitudinally into two, either during 
the formation of the equatorial plate or in early anaphase itself. In the 
former case the metaphase plate should at some time possess a quadri- 
partite structure. Such a condition could not however be seen. Though 
the exact time of the splitting of the chromonemata could not be deter- 
mined, from the paucity of its occurrence it seems that it is of a very 
short duration. The duality of the anaphasic chromosomes was made 
mention of by such an early investigator as Merriman (11) and deve- 
loped by many workers including Sharp (14) and Kaufmann (7) . The 
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chromonemata of anaphase are more or less parallel, though very occa- 
sionally they appear to be coiled about one another and between them 
is seen the less chromatic matrix. Whether it is an artefact is being 
experimented upon. On reaching the poles they clump together so that 
their individuality is lost. 


TELOPHASE 

After the formation of the ‘tassement polaire’, which completes the 
anaphase, the chromonemata move apart, from one another and while 
so doing anastomoses connect them at several points (Fig. 8) . This 
extensive anastomosing results in the nuclear material assuming a net- 
ted appearance in which the doubleness of the threads is only vaguely 
visible. Towards the end of the telophase the chromonemata of each 
chromosome which remained intertwined with one another, begin to 
untwine and consequently become parallel (Fig. 15) . Very soon the 
chromatin granules make their appearance along the length of the chro- 
monemata giving the familiar beaded appearance (Fig. 7) . In the 
meantime the nuclear membrane becomes reconstituted and with it the 
nucleolus which lies embedded in the chromatic net- work. On its re- 
appearance it is small and faintly stained, but it rapidly assumes its 
normal proportions. 


RESTING NUCLEUS 

The end of the telophase is marked by the further unravelling of 
the chromonemata with increase of anastomosing (Fig. 16) . The gra- 
nules become thinner ns the threads become more and more intertwined. 
The anastomoses become greater and the duality becomes obscured. 
The nuclear membrane is now very definitely formed and inside it is a 
net-work of deeply staining threads formed from the telophase anasto- 
moses, in which are seen a number of granules which stain even more 
deeply (Fig. 17) . The number of nucleoli may be one or more. When 
more than one, one is very large and the remaining small (Fig. 11). 
Some resting nuclei with a single nucleolus show it rather drawn out 
with a constriction about the centre (Fig. 1). It is believed that the 
single nucleolus formed at the telophase gives rise to others by a pro- 
cess of budding. The refractive bodies made mention of by Digby (4) , 
Cleland (2) and Sutaria (16) were clearly seen in the nucleoli at this 
stage. 

Thus, there seems to be two series of changes undergone by the chro- 
matin, the one leading by a process of fusion to the formation of the 
chromosomes, and the other by a resolution of these into a reticulum. 
The changes in the two series seem to be identical but take place in 
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the reverse order. Thus the nucleus in (Fig. 10) which is a meristem 
cell preparing to divide is more or less identical with (Fig. 17) where 
the daughter nuclei have just been completely formed. The early spi- 
reme stage showing the beaded appearance as in (Fig. 5) is comparable 
to (Fig. 7) where the spireme coil is being just formed in the daughter 
nuclei. The stage of smooth spireme derived after a coalescence of the 
chromomeres as in (Fig. 14) is the same as (Fig. 15) . 

DISCUSSION 

The behaviour of the nucleolus during mitosis seems to suggest a 
few facts regarding its nature and its role. In the early stages of the 
prophase the nucleolus is spherical and takes on a deep stain. But gra- 
dually it becomes irregular in its outline with the folds in intimate con- 
tact with the developing spireme. This is accompanied by its assuming 
a more and more faintly stained appearance. Though no actual con- 
nection between the two could be differentiated, it looks as though 
there might be a transfer of nucleolar material into the spireme threads 
which are in the process of chromosome formation. This view has 
been held by many investigators. As early as 1904 Wager (17) found 
a regular connection between nucleolus and spireme. He suggested 
that nucleolus contributed material to the formation of the chromo- 
somes. Similarly, a definite connection between the spireme and a 
body in the nucleolus has been found in the pollen mother cells of 
Lathyrus by Latter (9) , and in Lathrea by Gates and Latter (5) . 
Cleland (3) records that in Oenthera Franciscana the nucleolus remains 
as a pale body after the chi’omatic body has left it. On its reappearance 
in late telophase the nucleolus is small, but it rapidly assumes its nor- 
mal proportions, and this seems to be correlated with the gradual thin- 
ning of the chromatic threads which by the time the nucleolus assumes 
its normal size, forms a regular net-work, faintly stained, and with the 
granules studded all over. It is therefore likely that the nucleolus is 
in the nature of a reservoir for some part of the substance of the chro- 
mosomes either of the chromatic threads or the less chromatic matrix. 
That the substance of the nucleolus is mainly chromatic could be in- 
ferred from the following observations on the behaviour of the nucleo- 
lus during cell-differentiation. The transition from meristem cells to 
permanent cells brings with it an increase in the size and number of 
the nucleoli, accompanied by a distinct diminution in the chromatic sub- 
stance. A comparison of (Figs. 18, 19 and 20) shows that in (Fig. 18) the 
chromatin is more or less compact, in (Fig. 20) which is a fully dif- 
ferentiated plerome cell and in (Fig. 19) which is a mature periblem 
cell, there is comparatively little chromatin, it being very loosely arrang- 
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ed and the nucleoli have increased in size enormously. It seems there- 
fore that an increase in the nucleoli is due to the quantitative reduction 
of the chromatin. By repeated divisions the cells of the plerome attain 
their maximum elongation after which the chromatin becomes irregu- 
larly massed, while the nucleoli which upto this lime have been under- 
going considerable increase in size, disintegrate, and the broken bits 
which are in the form of loosely coiled reticula are seen cast into the 
cytoplasm (Figs. 20 and 21) . This is suggestive of the idea that the 
nucleoluar substance while never being thrown inlo the cytoplasm of 
a dividing cell, is now thrown out as useless in a cell which has lost 
its power of division. The substance of the nucleolus is therefore likely 
to be very similar in constitution to the chromatin net-work of the 
nucleus a ad lienee it is transferred lo the developing spireme in late 
prophase, and in late telophase there is likely to be a flowing back of 
the material from the resolving chromosomes, for the formation of the 
nucleolus. The behaviour of the matrix during mitosis — its non-exist- 
ence in the resting condition and early prophase, its prominent chroma- 
ticity in the meta and telophases — has been taken by some like Perry 
(12) and Cleland (3) to indicate a correlation between the appearance 
of chromaticity in the matrix and the disappearance of the nucleolus and 
vice versa. From the details of observation now set forth, it seems rea- 
sonable to infer that the nucleolus far from being a useless product as 
some make it out, is a body which actively takes part in mitosis and that 
its substance contributes to the developing spireme either directly to 
the chromonemata or to the chromaticity of the mairix and is again re- 
formed by a flowing back of material from the telophasic chromosomes 
during their resolution. It is therefore to be considered as a store- 
house of a portion of the substance of the chromosomes either of the 
chromonemata or of the less chromatic matrix in which they lie em- 
bedded. 

The absence of the quadriparsite stage, sots one thinking, whether 
the anaphase chromosomes, an^ really double. The two ehromo- 
nemata occurring p;- rail el almost tempts one to suggest that they may 
merely be the edges fvf a cylindrical chromosome. This point will be 
discussed in a future paper after the morphology of the somatic chromo- 
somes has been investigated. 


SUMMARY 

1. The diploid number of Chromosomes in Allium sativum (Linn) 
is established as sixteen. 

2. The spireme is double composed of the intertwining chromone- 
mata. 
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3. Metaphase chromosomes show the dual nature very clearly as 
also the less chromatic matrix in which the chromonemata lie embedded. 

4. Anaphase chromosomes also possess the dual structure. The 
exact time of the longitudinal split of the chromonemata could not be 
determined. 

5. The behaviour of the nucleolus especially, its manner 
of disappearance at late prophase and its reappearance at telophase is 
taken to indicate that the substance of the nucleolus is identical with 
that of the chromosomes and that there is likely to be a flowing in of 
it into the developing spireme and transfer back from the resolving 
chromosomes during telophase for the formation of the nucleolus of the 
daughter nucleus. Support for the view that the substance of the nu- 
cleolus is essentially chromatic is also to be found in the behaviour of 
the nucleolus during cell differentiation. Its increase in size and num- 
ber as the chromatin becomes less conspicuous as in a fully differen- 
tiated periblem cell, and its disintegration by fragmentation into small 
loosely coiled threads and cast into the cytoplasm, as in the case of a 
mature plerome cell seem to indicate that the nucleolus is in the nature 
of a reservoir of some part of the substance of the chromosomes either 
the chromatin of the chromonemata or that of the less chromatic matrix. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 1 & 2 

All figures were drawn with the aid of an Abbe camera lucida. 
Zeiss objective 1/12" N.A. 1 25, Lcitz 1/12" N.A. 13; Oculars lOX and 
15X. The drawings show the following magnifications: 

Figures 1 to 17 3000X 

18 to 23 1800X 


Plate 1. 

Fig. 1. A single nucleolus in the process of ‘budding’. 

Fig. 2. Metaphase plate showing the 16 chromosomes each having 
prominently the chromonemata which show some twisting about. The 
chromosomes are cut and so their individual shape has not been brought 
about. 

Fig. 3. Anaphase, chromonemata spirally tv/isted about one an- 
other. 

Fig. 4. Stage of smooth spireme. Late prophase. 

Fig. 5. Chromomere stage, middle prophase, the nucleolus has be- 
come irregular in shape and less deeply stained. 

16 
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Fig. 6. A few chromosomes of the metaphase to show the chromo- 
nemata and the matrix in which they lie. 

Fig. 7. Chromomere stage in the late telophase. 

Fig. 8. Early telophase; chromonemata twisted and pulled apart, 
and the formation of the anastomoses. 

Fig. 9. Polar clumping of the anaphase chromosomes. 

Fig. 10. Resting nucleus; thin intertwining threads with chromatin 
granules. The crystalline bodies in the nucleolus are also visible. 

Fig. 11. Early prophase when the duality of the chromosomes is 
becoming evident, the refractive bodies in the nucleolus are still dis- 
cernable. Nucleoli two, one large and the other small. 

Fig. 12. Chromomere stage in the middle prophase, the double 
threads showing a twisting about one another. 

Fig. 13. Transverse septation of the spireme. 16 chromosomes 
each having two chromonemata intertwined with one another. 

Plate 2. 

Fig. 14. Late prophase; smooth spireme stage after coalescence of 
the chromomeres. Nucleolus disappeared as also the nuclear mem- 
brane. 

Fig. 15. An identical stage during middle telophase. 

Fig. 16. A still later stage in telophase when the double threads 
are becoming thinner, chromatin granules are making their appearance 
as also the nuclear membrane. The membrane is just being formed and 
it is small and faintly stained. 

Fig. 17. The daughter nuclei completely formed, the net-work with 
the granules; the nucleolus with its crystalline bodies. 

Figures 18 — 23 drawn under the same magnification 1800 in order 
to bring out the comparative size of the various cells. 

Fig. 18. Ordinary meristematic cell with the resting nucleus. 

Fig. 19. Periblem cell with little chromatin and large nucleoli. 

Figs. 20 and 21. Mature plerome cells. Nucleoli suffering frag- 
mentation and the fragmented bits cast into the cytoplasm. 

Fig. 22. A fully differentiated large central cell showing very 
large nucleolus and the chromatin very sparsely distributed. 

Fig. 23. ‘The dark ovoid body’ being seen at the spireme stage 
just to the right of the lower pole. 






The Library Movement 

By 

M. O. Thomas 
(Annamalai University) 

The Library Movement has been for the past several decades one 
of the strongest movements in Western countries. Those of us who 
have seen or have known something about its benefits to the people 
of the West cannot help longing for the birth of an Indian Library 
Movement which would give similar advantages to our people. It is 
that desire which has prompted me to take ‘The Library Movement’ 
as my subject. 

What does that movement imply? It implies a new programme of 
education for our country which has not yet won recognition or support 
either of our Government or of our public. It implies a new system of 
education for all our people whether they be men or women, adults or 
children, rich or poor, through the establishment of suitable libraries 
in our cities, towns, villages and rural areas. It implies a better system 
of administration of our libraries by a well-educated and technically 
trained staff, securing for the library profession a better status by in- 
sisting on admitting to the profession only well-qualified men, making 
proper provision for their adequate training, bringing about greater 
co-operation and co-ordination between libraries in various parts of 
the country, undertaking a regular programme of bibliographical re- 
search and compiling bibliographies of Indian literature. It implies 
a recognition of Library Movement as a real educational factor and 
force not only among the masses but also among the highly cultured 
and well-educated people. Above all, it implies the making of libraries 
5n this country a truly national concern. 

A movement of this kind would undoubtedly require all the inspi- 
ration it can possibly receive whether it be from outside or from our 
own country. But unfortunately we cannot expect any inspiration to 
come from the latter source. There is very little for us to glory in 
‘The Splendour that was Ind’ so far as our libraries are concerned. 
That is not, however, denying the fact that we had libraries in ancient 
India; at various stages of our history, we find our scholars and patrons 
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of learning giving as much support and encouragement for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of libraries as they gave for schools, colleges and 
universities. In that respect, we were by no means behind other anci- 
ent civilized countries although we cannot boast of libraries like that 
of king Assur-bani-pal of Assyria or those of the Ptolemies of Alexan- 
dria which were a real wonder of the ancient world. But even the best 
of ancient libraries or library systems has nothing in it to supply us 
v/ith the inspiration we need for our Movement. They were not libra- 
ries in the sense we know libraries to-day. They were merely treasure- 
houses of literature sacredly guarded, vigilently kept from the eye of 
the vulgar and meant only for the chosen few. Even for the educated, 
the wealthy and the leisured classes they were a luxury. While we may 
take pride in them as the achievements of our ancients, we may not 
look to them for our inspiration and example. Neither are the present 
conditions of our libraries a great improvement on those of the past. 

We have, therefore, to turn elsewhere, to those countries of the 
West which started Library Movements as much as a hundred years 
ago. The Library Movement is essentially a Western movement and 
it has succeeded well particularly in those countries where democratic 
ideals have had fidl scope for development. The United States of 
America is its natural original home. From there it began to spread 
rapidly to the countries on the continent of Europe. In the second 
quarter of the 19th century, France, Germany, Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark caught the spirit and established many popular libraries for 
the use of the public. Great Britain was the last among the important 
European countries to be affected by the new movement. A Select 
Committee appointed by the British Parliament in 1849 to inquire into 
the condition of libraries in the Island reported that in matters per- 
taining to libraries, Great Britain was far behind the United States of 
America and many of the countries on the Continent. But what Great 
Britain lost in time, she gained in speed and thoroughness and within 
|the last half a century she has done more than any other country in 
the world in the matter of providing library facilities for practically 
the whole of her people. 

The wonderful achievement of Great Britain in this direction and 
our political connections with her are perhaps good enough reasons for 
us to look to her for our inspiration and example rather than any other 
country. We shall take her as our model and shall expect from our 
Government what the British Government has done for the British peo- 
ple. Yet we should not be under the impression that the boon will be 
granted without hard work and importunity on our part. It has not 
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been the experience of any country which has a flourishing library 
movement to-day, and much less was it in the case of Great Britain. 

The history of the British Public Library Movement which has had 
its beginnings in the middle of the 19th century has been up to the 
year 1919 one of hard struggle and uphill work on the part of the pro- 
motors of the Movement. The first British Library Bill of 1850 was for 
the introduction of a modest and meagre optional half-penny rate in the 
pound for the establishment of public libraries in big cities and towns. 
The vehement opposition to the Bill and the arguments levelled against 
it clearly show that even in the middle of the 19th century Great Bri- 
tain was far from being fully democratic in its ideals. One after an- 
other several Honourable Members of Parliament argued that the new 
Bill was dangerous in every respect, for, it would involve not only a 
fresh burden of taxation but would also mean unhealthy agitation among 
the masses through thq opportunities given to them to read newspapers, 
magazines and books. Acquisition of knowledge by the masses was 
not by any means considered desirable. The Honourable Members, 
therefore, were more inclined to provide them with food for the body 
than with food for the mind. In spite of vehement opposition, however, 
the Bill was passed though only by a narrow majority. The struggle 
did not end there. The half pennv rate was altogether insufficient for 
the establishment and maintenance of decent libraries. The promoters 
of the movement, therefore, made several subsequent attempts to get the 
rates increased and to seciire the benefits of the Public T library Act ex- 
tended to smaller towns as well as to rural districts. At every stage 
they found the usual opposition, but they v/ere able to achieve their 
objects. As the Library Movement gathered strength, the opposition 
began to grov/ v/eaker. The final triumph of the Movement came in 
1919 when by an act of Parliament which had practically the unanimous 
consent of the whole house, rate limitations v/ere altogether re- 
moved leaving it to the option of each hhrarv authority to fix its o^vn 
rate and further giving freedom to each governing unit of the country, 
be it a borough, town, county or parish council to decide for itself whe- 
ther or not it should have a rate-supported library within its area. The 
result is that no part of the country to-dav is vnthout proper library 
facilities for the people. Over 96^ of the population lives within 
library areas and practically every citizen is within easy reach of a 
library or a book distributing centre. 

Now, a library movement in any country depends upon five main 
factors for its success. 1. The activities of the promoters of the move- 
ment. 2. The attitude of the Government. 3. The financial help which 
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philanthropically-minded rich can render. 4. The co-operation and sup- 
port of legislators and other influential people holding high offices in 
the country. 5. The attitude of the educated people. 

1. It is perhaps unnecessary to stress the importance of the part 
that library promoters have to play in a library movement. Almost 
everything depends upon their activities. The vital force behind the 
library movement of any country is a strong Library Association and 
the progress of the movement may be measured in proportion to the 
association's activities. We find that true of Great Britain, U. S. A., 
Germany, Sweden, Norway, Denmark and in fact every country in 
which there is a progressive library movement. We shall take Great 
Britain again for a little detailed consideration. 

The Library Movement in that country, as has already been point- 
ed out, may be said to have been actually started with the appoint- 
ment of the Select Committee in 1849. The Library Act of 1850 was 
the first definite step towards improved library facilities. But for 
twenty-seven years i.e., upto 1877, the year in which the British Library 
Association was formed, the library progress in Great Britain was ex- 
ceedingly slow. True, during this period 83 library authorities were 
constituted, but with a few exceptions, most libraries were badly equip- 
ped and poorly supplied with books. The provisions of the Act allow- 
ed the authorities to use the amount realized from rates only for the 
erection of buildings and for the supply of furniture. The income, how- 
ever, was insufficient even for that purpose. Books were supposed to 
come from the generosity of individual donors. We can imagine the 
condition of those libraries from the sources of their book supply. Nor 
was much attention paid to organization and administration of libraries. 

With the founding of the Library Association in 1877 matters be- 
gan to improve rapidly. Thereafter, “the Association became the centre 
of the movement focussing the efforts of its promoters and giving their 
efforts a driving power that was lacking before." It united not only 
persons actually engaged in library work but also everybody else inte- 
rested in libraries. Its membership had been constituted by librarians, 
library assistants, scholars of repute, literary men, book lovers as well 
as administrators who were interested in libraries. The council of the 
Association had always been thoroughly representative in character 
mainly composed of Hhe 61ite of British librarianship’. 

The ideals of the Association were the promotion of the best possi- 
ble administration of existing libraries and the formation of new ones 
where desirable, the encouragement of bibliographical research, and the 
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furtherance of whatever tended to the improvement of the position and 
qualifications of librarians. 

With these definite ideals set before them, the Association began 
its active career immediately. Committees were constituted to inquire 
into various projects and their reports were submitted to the general 
meeting of the Association which henceforward became an annual 
function. Steps were taken to amend and to improve the existing lib- 
rary acts in order to raise the rates and to give improved library facili- 
ties to a larger number of people. By rousing public conscience in 
favour of the Library Movement and through the aid of influential mem- 
bers of Parliament, the rates were gradually raised by subsequent 
amended acts till at last in 1919 all rate limitations and other legislative 
restrictions for the adoption of the Act were entirely removed. Where- 
as the number of library authorities constituted up to the date of the 
founding of the Association was only 83, the number since that date is 
over 500. In fact every governing unit of the country from a metro- 
politan borough to a rural parish is to-day a library authority and pro- 
vides its own library facilities according to its ability and need. One of 
the greatest achievements of the Association is the establishment of an 
excellent County Library System which has perhaps no parallel in any 
other country. With the completion of its organization, every citizen of 
the United Kingdom may be said to be living within a library area. 

In 1898 the Association enhanced its prestige by obtaining for itself 
the Royal Charter of Incorporation which has made it a responsible re- 
presentative body of the library profession in Great Britain having the 
right to hold property and to take legal proceedings in its own name. 

The Association was also responsible for raising the status 
of the library profession by its insistence on a highly quali- 
fied staff both academically and technically for every library 
and the payment of a salary commensurate with their quali- 
fications. It also provided excellent facilities for training in 
librarianship by holding special classes in Library Science, 
giving correspondence courses and conducting summer schools at vari- 
ous centres. A higher type of training, both academic and technical, 
was provided for with the founding of the University of London School 
of Librarianship in 1919 which after a successful course of two years 
leads to a University Diploma in Librarianship. The real reason for 
the recognition of the library profession in Great Britain to-day is not 
only because of the great work it has been doing for the promotion of 
education and culture in the country, but also because those who are 
admitted to the profession are usually highly qualified men and women. 
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The Association has been very active in its publication as well as 
its publicity work. It has already several academic and technical publi- 
cations to its credit and several more are in hand. Its publicity cam- 
paign by way of issue of pamphlets, bulletins, etc., and by holding ex- 
hibitions at important centres has had a great effect indeed on the fur- 
therance of the Library Movement in the country. It has been instru- 
mental in the establishment of several special libraries such as com- 
mercial libraries, technical libraries, hospital libraries, libraries for the 
blind, etc. On the financial side, it has been able to strike a splendid 
bargain with the Publishers’ Association and the Book-Sellers’ Associa- 
tion of a cash discount of 10 % on all book purchases by British libraries. 
The latest achievements of the Association are the establishment of 
several regional libraries, the founding of a National Central Library, 
and the housing of the offices of the Association in its own building. 

The present condition of our libraries is almost similar to that of 
British libraries in the middle of the 19th century. In some respects it 
is even worse. Compare for example the present position of our Natio- 
nal Library with that of the National Library of Great Britain. In- 
spite of Gibbon’s harangue against the condition of British libraries in 
general, and Carlyle’s growling attack on the libraries of London as “a 
shameful anomaly even in England” and his milder allusion to the mis- 
management of the British Museum Library, there is every evidence of 
the fact that the latter had been in a flourishing state long before any 
library movement came into existence. It has been a literary treasure 
house of the nation for several centuries. It has had its copy-right pri- 
vileges in one form or another from the beginning of the 18th century. 
It has been liberally subsidized by the Government and has grown 
enormously. 

Now, what have we got by way of a national library to compare 
with the British Museum or the national libraries of other nations like 
the Bibliotheque Nationale or the Library of Congress? I am in no 
way belittling the importance of our Imperial Library. But is it the 
best we can expect in the matter of a national library of a great nation 
with an ancient civilization and culture? Can we find our literary 
treasures in it or are they to be looked for in libraries of other nations? 
Where is our copy-right privilege which hardly costs anything to any- 
body? What is the kind of edifice we have for the housing of our Natio- 
nal Library? While the number of volumes of other national libraries 
runs into millions, what is the strength of the collection of our books 
and periodicals? What is the amount spent annually for their pur- 
chase? These are rather unpleasant questions; but we hope that with- 
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in a few years our Imperial Librarian will be able to return satisfac- 
tory answers. 

When we turn from our National Library to our Provincial and 
State libraries, we find matters worse. Many of our Provincial libraries 
have, no doubt, a fairly good collection of books; but the condition of 
some of them is deplorable. To be convinced of the truth of my state- 
ment, you need only step into one of the biggest of them viz., the Punjab 
Public Library. After your visit you will hardly come out without a feel- 
ing of sympathy for its librarian and his staff who have to work under 
such conditions as prevail in that library. No library of its size and 
importance in Great Britain would have been so badly neglected by the 
authorities even in the early part of the last century. 

Much need not be said about other library facilities in the country. 
Except for our University and College libraries which are intended only 
for the use of teachers and students, some special academic libraries 
which are also exclusive in their use and a few private and public libra- 
ries in big cities, the library provision in this country is almost negligi- 
ble. The large majority of our ordinary educated masses is without 
any library facilities whatever. In fact there are thousands and thou- 
sands of fairly literate people in this country who have not had the 
opportunity of seeing the inside of a library. The statement may sound 
rather exaggerated; nevertheless it is true. And there is no regular 
nation-wide programme for extending library facilities for these masses 
who have had only the opportunity of acquiring an education in pri- 
mary schools. Our educationists who advocate the cause of compul- 
sory primary education do not seem to be concerned about them or the 
possibility of a large number of them lapsing into illiteracy due to lack 
of provision for educating themselves further. Making such provisions 
for them and maintaining them in a state of literacy seem to be our task. 
We should gladly undertake it. But what recognition, support or en- 
couragement do we have or can we expect for such a task either from 
our Government or from our people? We have no library acts and 
very little financial aid. There is not even a half-penny rate for the 
purpose of libraries. 

Now, turning from library provision to organization and adminis- 
tration of existing libraries, our conditions are equally unsatisfactory. 
There are, no doubt, a few well-organized libraries in the country, but 
the majority of them are far from being what libraries ought to be. 
Most library authorities in this country are yet to be convinced that 
libraries need any organization. 

17 
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That briefly is where we stand in regard to our libraries and library 
profession. We are several decades behind most Western countries. 
Can we do anything to improve existing conditions? Undoubtedly we 
can if we follow the Western example and begin our work where they 
began in the last quarter of the 19th century. We should get ourselves 
united and do something more than individual preaching of the gospel 
of libraries. As individual preachers, we are sure to be voices crying 
in the wilderness. We must also go beyond the range of our provincial 
efforts and do something on a national scale. 

If Indian librarianship is really keen on improving its position and 
making libraries an educational force in the country, every librarian 
and library worker will welcome the idea of an Indian Library Associa- 
tion and will enlist himself as an active member. That alone should 
make our membership representative in character and give us men to 
work for the promotion of our cause in every part of the country. We 
have also quite a number of sympathizers in the country, some of them 
quite influential in legislatures and with the Government, who are 
willing to cast in their lot with us. Besides these, if we can count upon 
the institutional membership of all our libraries, library associations 
and other allied institutions, we shall have a membership which will be 
adequate for carrying on our work successfully. 

Our membership, however, is not so important as our executive. 
If we have an active executive, the membership will take care of itself. 
The Council of our Association will constitute its real strength; it will 
be its life and blood, and the work of our Association will depend upon 
the energy and enthusiasm of the members of our Council. Its pro- 
gress will be in proportion to the work they do, the service they render. 
Ours will be a fortunate Association if we can succeed in getting the 
right persons on our Council whether they be from the ranks of our 
own profession or from outside it. May we hope that our Council will 
be composed of the elite of Indian librarianship and other unselfish and 
public spirited men who will put their heart and soul into the work for 
the promotion of the ideals of the Association and the achievements 
of its objects. 

The programme of our work will, no doubt, be determined by ex- 
isting conditions as well as by the ideals of our Association. It should 
include in any case regular publicity and propaganda with a view to 
enlisting the sympathy and support of our legislators and rulers on the 
one hand and the public on the other. We must convince them that 
there are not enough libraries for our educated public, that more libra- 
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ries are urgently needed for the improvement of the culture and educa- 
tion of our people, that reorganization and better administration of ex- 
isting libraries are necessary for their greater efficiency and usefulness, 
that the employment of well-qualified men both academically and 
technically is essential for the efficient administration of libraries, that 
they should be paid salaries which their qualifications deserve and that 
since librarianship lias developed into a science, adequate provision 
should be made for the training of librarians and library assistants. 
Further, we want to launch out on a programme of bibliograpliical re- 
search, compilation of bibliographies for Indian Manuscripts, books and 
periodicals, inter-library loans, union catalogues and bringing about 
better co-operation and co-ordination between libraries as far as is 
practicable. We should also consider schemes for the creation of regio- 
nal libraries and a national central library and the founding of more 
provincial associations. We should take up the question of book dis- 
count with home and foreign publishers and booksellers. More urgent 
than any of these is perhaps the task of getting legislation in favour 
of libraries in this country similar to the British Library Act. If we 
manage to secure such legislation half our task may be said to be done. 

2. That brings us to a consideration of the second main factor for 
the success of the library movement, namely, the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment, We have every reason to believe that our Government would 
be quite sympathetic towards a movement like ours, but we cannot ex- 
pect it to take the initiative which should come from the people. The at- 
titude of our Government would, we presume, be the same as that of the 
British Government towards the British Ifibrary Movement. It will 
not be taken up till it is found going. Government is naturally cauti- 
ous especially where there is likely to be a financial outlay or the need 
of a fresh taxation. Fear of a fresh burden of taxation was the stumb- 
ling-block to the original British Library Act. The British Government 
did not want to undertake the responsibility for a movement which it 
had to finance either from existing funds or by means of fresh taxation. 
The problem was easily solved by an optional local rate. 

We shall not ask our Government to spend any money on our 
movement except perhaps for directing and controlling it either from 
the Federal Centre or from the Provincial Centres. What we shall ask 
for is the authority of the Government behind us, a Library Act which 
would empower the local governments to levy a rate if they decide to 
establish a local library. The adoption of the Act and the amount of 
the rate may entirely be left to the option of the local governments. 
That will solve the problem of finance and will give us the opportunity 
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to show to our Government how anxious our people are for the esta- 
blishment of libraries. 

There are already several hopeful signs of sympathy on the part of 
the Government. The Central Goverimient, we understand is seriously 
considering the matter of our copy-right library. His Excellency the 
Viceroy and His Excellency the Governor of Madras have given their 
consent for the introduction of a Library Bill in the Madras Legisla- 
ture. The Punjab Government is evincing a good deal of interest 
in Library Movement, and what Baroda has done and is doing is well- 
known to all of us. We can certainly expect greater sympathy and 
help from the Government as our movement grows and gathers 
strength. 

3. Next in importance to the attitude of the Government comes 
the attitude of the wealthy. The help which the liberal-minded wealthy 
men of this country can render to our movement will indeed be in- 
valuable. So far the philanthropic benefactions in India have been 
mainly confined to religious institutions and indiscriminate charities. 
Some have been given to educational institutions, but only a few have 
gone to libraries. Among them the Dyal Singh gift needs special men- 
tion. Dyal Singh Public Library in Lahore is the most outstanding 
monument of gifts to public libraries in this country. We pay our hom- 
age to the memory of such generous donors and congratulate the Trus- 
tees on the wise administration of their funds. 

For a unique example of a generous gift to libraries, however, we 
shall have to go outside our own country. There is no parallel in the 
world to the gift which Andrew Carnegie made to libraries. This wise 
and most generous giver gave away a good portion of his wealth for the 
establishment and improvement of libraries with no thought of 
a reward except the satisfaction of having given to the public the bene- 
fits of that institution which he himself enjoyed during the early years 
of his life. The whole country of Great Britain and to a great extent 
the United States, Canada and some of the British Colonies owe their 
library systems to the munificient gift of Andrew Carnegie. 

The wisdom of distribution of his gift lies in the fact that in almost 
every case it was conditional. He undertook the erection of buildings 
and the management of libraries for a short period, usually five years, 
provided the communities concerned would meet all the running ex- 
penses after that period. His principle was to help those who were 
willing to help themselves. The gift was therefore offered with a chal- 
lenge. Both were accepted by the nations concerned. The Govern- 
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merits as well as the people undertook the responsibility for the main- 
tenance after the five-year period, and not a library became defunct 
through lack of funds. Carnegie through his generous gifts made the 
nations reahze the benefits of public libraries and once they realized 
them they were glad to bear the burden themselves. 

We need a number of Carnegies in India to-day not only to give 
us their gifts, but also to create an enlightened public conscience. We 
have perhaps many potenital ones in this country. But they need to 
be convinced that public library is one of the most essential factors in 
the education of our nation, that ours is a cause worthy of their conside- 
ration and deserving of their support, a cause which gives opportunity 
for a new and excellent outlet for their charity. I'hey should be persua- 
ded to think that the erection and maintenance of libraries is as good an 
object of philanthropy as the establishment of other educational institu- 
tions. Libraries erected by them will ever be standing monuments of 
their good work and they will always live in the memory of posterity. 
An Andrew Carnegie, or a Passmore Edwards or a Dyal Singh will 
never be forgotten. 

4. Now I have to be very brief in dealing with the other two fac- 
tors for our success. Fortunately or unfortunately the destiny of our 
land lies neither in the hands of librarians nor of the rich people al- 
though they both have a part in shaping it. Next to the Government, 
it lies directly in the hands of our educationists, legislators and others 
who hold high and responsible offices in the country. Much of the pro- 
gress of our work will depend upon their co-operation and support. If 
they take an unsympathetic attitude, our task becomes exceedingly diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. On the other hand, their sympathy and support 
would not only give us encouragement, but also would secure for us 
the means for the achievement of our objects and ideals. What we can 
do is to represent our cause to them, but we cannot go beyond the lob- 
by. It is for them to secure for the country the much-needed library 
legislation. If they refuse, in all probability their successors will do it and 
theirs will be the honour for having done the country a great service. 
A right cause cannot be held back for ever. The British library legis- 
lation which would have been absolutely impossible in 1850 had the 
unanimous consent of Parliament in 1919. We hope however that 
we will not have to wait for seventy years to see the passage of an 
Indian Library Bill and we firmly believe that the honour for such a 
bill will go to the legislators of this decade. 

5. Lastly, we come to consider the attitude of the masses. It 
goes without saying that the illiterate masses will have no interest what- 
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ever in our movement except perhaps as a possible beneficial institution 
for their children who may be educated. But unfortunately even our 
educated masses seem to be rather indifferent towards libraries. Whe- 
ther such an attitude is due to lack of opportunities for knowing the 
advantages of libraries or due to their disinclination for reading, we 
cannot be quite sure. But we are inclined to think that when once they 
begin to enjoy the benefits of library facilities, they will be anxious to 
maintain them even at their own cost. That has been the experience 
of other countries. Even such advanced people as those of Great Bri- 
tain and America were rather indifferent to library movement till their 
public conscience was roused by the Carnegie gifts and Government 
grants, and once they began to know what public libraries meant for 
the country, they never cared to seek for external financial aid. They 
were quite willing to bear the burden themselves. We have every rea- 
son to believe that in matters concerning the development of intellect 
our people are not different from the people of the West. They will be 
willing to shoulder the responsibility of public libraries if we can suc- 
ceed in convincing them that they are essential for the growth and 
development of the intellectual and cultural life of every citizen. 



^G/TTUl^lU ^uS^LJpiQLDfr^lLjlli 

By 

R. P. Sethu Pillai 

(Annamalai Unwersity) 

^QlSl^evSdv Qll^}il(^LD G)'9^U)<3SiLDf[fm(r Q iS l^Q LL H ^ IL\ LD 

Qllh iji ;3,^ ^psB)pA(^ omL^fruSIffih 

<f5(^(50 QP^GhQu. QfF l^QllJITioSl <S)/[_ (J 6 V‘^ LU /T S li) . (^LLlfj < 06 ) ^€BHll 

Q^^Qmev^LuiT %ei^Lh Qitr^Q^ iuSi^ Qldit^ Q^rrsk/^ 

Qiennf^d L/,>3),i»(fl/Lj/r0'srr/rs(?s/ j ^ soiLDii^ick 

OQiefflQji^bVGijuj ut^iQ^^ireos ^ ^^sr± 

QifTrmQ ^jfriLjLD Qutqp^ jijisfT i;^iij j)j[js^^t£. ^ossfJ.i 

0ti) Qsij&fl(f^ih &mt.Lfifr jid> Qldh iJj <oV)iu c^,<3>d'l4^ ^iTQiih. u&hoij^ 

Quir^ €SiSfr^bi(^Qii^n (^ iIj' Lfb\&n (y^i^/rijr (^efr(^Lh. Lf&S'i^ Gl^eiemh 

UcBiL^ d^ii G)u0QsiilB d^lO . Uoiiv L-.LLn f jB U /J653lf/^} ^ OJ UQ^^/rjTjQQl 

effrrcmmLLii'^/r) u^mL^/rp Qs&fl^th Qim ii Gp<r?s>LL:iJU!jQ<^^Quj 

QiDiTi^ Qp/bsi76vp^)G j3?<so)i^GQ^d>fTiB!(^2}ipnii9 jr LSpQ/fruj/Td<5S)<^u Qu/fl 

(cujn'2es7 ljl1l_ C5j'^a/0tij- SeifQmefff! QiBL9.Qujfj^<hfi smj' ulLl. (SiOQu'm ;pLD 

eSi'U i- y^sOLLijiB j, &iL^'ULLi^d-LD-m Q^ h Qu ^ pliUdp^ipn^eViLfri^df 

qb'ffflG^^ ^ii^ ulLl— q^id(^iD sou/F QLDnip’<muu.jGu^ p^S fDi^irirpniiTiTd^, ^ b) 

iB'^ih fii^L-op^ Sf-G . JSJbV o)irD<rW c^^jih .^iQinqmedJ pj]S G , pLdl^sdGVth a&fl^ 

j^evfj £^Suj^’ 

^ QplT^€B)iD QlfTiUlhp pi£l^Qi{£lT\^m:iiiF Qrm p 

err ITS u lSIpibitlLQ sGev/iS(^'irCu,Tpj]S oncfririss ^s^ljulLl^itits^^ fp^QdijuiSluj 

(BirQsefflp &(pih SpuqQpp^i sSiSfruj(^ih S^eivpQiLDp i Q 7 , /Ttoir 50 ) ts' 2 / 5 fT G q>lS ^S iTlL 
ip p ujuus < 350 ^ ^miTiLiq-p Gunkp un ii sm ■ piB ^Q ilh ^ (Suduu ^fr 

QisQpnd)) uuSIbx'pQpiiL-ibiQi^n s&fr ■ lu s ld p, d G) d rr eo) s s ’^ tj p pLdJ^LLssm Lomp 

USLCjU ppnGBof^Qufr p U^dsdsQ^SuJ ^,uGuffilun li . LS<SO>^UUpuQ USk^ih GiQp 
peijU) sSl Q^LDlSl d> puS ^ GldIT L^' u9€\)&S)LDd p Qpdp JpjG)S^ k^U 0 LUp p^^GVU 

ulLl^h ns^> ^p^^siofflp &pdp ^Q0d(^p^Tr iLjih^ jiiQ(^<3tGS)S)i iSsrihLSIiu QuQ^ip 

uS^dsfTeSujdis^v iiiih.^iTQiQ/^puuuSImpQuPQf^- Gp&r erflujsisoe)] 

n^menp^p j)i&r(^aipfTiL9pp^< pulHi^ Qim ^' qduju Qufr^Qiu a, err a/ spj^G 
Quirp'^Q.^djiud s(^^SluJ Qm^^eviEirLiL^/SiQiT^ LD^iOjsmG} GpdQGiLD ojcdorQ^ufr&o^ 
Qs(ifiipuS^pQp 2 i 50 T ix>fr/¥^Sp^S'S 6 rrppfrns&r^ ^ppemsiv Qin'^^rrilu/Si^Q^m^ ^p 
pneSiufT siiLLu^&jfleorp^iih piSl^SLiQundpj ptSl^ LLdsGisffn® seviF^isopi^i - eS(i^ 
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lSiu LfSjfiQup/D eS jrwfTQpeafieijQ IT, ^^B/Di/isuirirQj{riT> ^QinruiStu fsrrQsoBSo iLUJir 
Q^thQiLDrTL^s&rnss sq^^uuQll eo^^ek Qp^eSluj Qui/r^s&fleo 

Q^(ipisis^s^<^ QsF^es>Qjujfrtu ^^liLjesBriri^. Q^eosit^jpLLQ^io^LDndj 

Q^^qju) Qupp ^t}>QpeBflsLiT^ QLDfT^uSlear ^sevmsiTem^d^iLLSIu 

eoirsmd) Qpuj^pi uuSl€ar(^n‘‘ ^puiLDsmd(^ih ^Q^i^pei^Gsr ^Q^(^sf- 6 iDQj€ 0 )UJU^ ld^ 
LDsmi(^ih 8iBpfrLD€ssf}u.9enr Q<9^(ip(^^ea:>eijQDUJiLfLh. s^LD&jtfTd(^LD aihueor ^eSId 
<3riJasusiDiuLLiih ssoik^ ^t/TiEp QpojfieuiT ^mGfTi})^ u^etrp^LLu/TU^ut Qsi/(drefru)Qufreo 
uopetapuj puS^uu^eijevsetfl^ih uui^ ui^ireupfruSIpgv* prr^smL^ lieioffp p^ 
ujfrQeo pq^ll QpisiQ^ pssisaaiD&in lud p ^ihQpeaflQjiTy pi^ip Qinirt^d^ ^p/Stu 

QpframQ ^(T^es>LDQjfrdjiEpp/r(^ui> 

ioBDpffliuisirpiT sresrp^ih eSj-w/rQpsffBsiJiT erek^ih piSly^sp^p i^si^Oupp 
pikip ^siTfr^aSlisnr piieiDpujiTeufTiT eresrgij c^ptipeo uSI<oa>sujfr<sBfr^- 
pi^ip QLDfTt^uSleo jfjstDLDip Qs^freveSear Qun'(^^ Qsn&r&jpp^ Qppsrrevp 

^60 fBsim(E)sQ<sfr Q pd p pesr iMfruuQsnjbik pesr . LSl.wse\)LD ^euirsnih^ siutr 

SITU) r^L^fT Lnessfl QppeSliJU uev £s3m(Ds&ri ptS! L^QiniTL^aSleo eSI&ndj^dsfrem 

eofTtj)- ^pufr(S)/fTev ^etsiLodp S) iSscm-Qss&r lufr^ih sp(o(^iTd^suj6ar/6l LDpQ(^iTd 
0 u uujesruL^frpesTQifTuSlear (srearu^ Q<SFfT^evn LD'le\) e:9<sfriE](^Li- seiSufrQu) 

L\6\)&iird(^iD QufTQ^&r Qp(^ih ^fS^tTd(^Qiii ^«d®/ Qu(Tr)d^2smujrTiL9Q^dpm- 
s pQ^'Qffujsk tup^dJj'Q^^ piSt^fk iresiLinjurS d ^ p<oS)i^pQ p^ !di<SB (S&jsm®Qi£>em gn 
■SQ^StJU eSfTiLfTQpesflsiiiT ' ^srnr^ ’ (SJGjr§^ih Quiuirirdo 90 Qpdp ^<spfT^ 

Q<fuj^ ^ jifQjSiis 0 fT ^ ^pufTSi/rrev ^stoiMiB p iBssm$l3(dr Quaeotr ^ ^ 

piSi^d Q&=!Tps^ PQppevfTss (sr^ ip^iQu QuiT(j^m eS&rdQuu uirekcsDLLUjfr^ 
_ 3 lSI L iuQu(^iEjsu.p(^ ^ 00 ^ ^>iT wo isepLD‘T<sp ipd pQpek giJ g>jd^ punoSl nu> 

gtQp^gdu dQ<osr p^> ^QiSi/siifr^S p& fS piruSl^u)^ ^Q^ODwenfTiiidp Qpear 

u^eo ^:)UJuSe\)^. l 3 psneop^eo puS^^ GTQLpdpQuir ^<%jjiT^sLLGla^eotTw^ 

-asei^iasGBJD eS&rd’SwQuneo pi Q(b fS sn lL®w peaysetDwQujn etnQ p ^pek 
Qu(^GaiLDd(^u Quir^Quj s=fr^(n^(^LD- Quuj/t. Quit Q^ik ^ Q^n^oBis QpiretDL^ Qujkr 
GG)}iX) fEirek^ u(^uLf(SB)L-Ujpfrdj (BeoQppp^sQj^w <st^d s o rr^ upQpfrekupmh pup 
QT^smt^k (SJQ^dpptr^w- ^SF^d jtjs oir^stouj ^i^uu<ss>L-.iuirsd QsnemQ^ pesflp 
puSip jifsufT^Sls^w. puS^ ^fdi 8 &) jffssjfT^is^LD GJQ^dpm. j§)®/a//r^ 
Qwfri^uSeo crQ^dp n/r^s^k . s pp&tkeo ipeosijdd^w. uu9^ld unem&idd 

0 /i) ^pp jp^esBrujfTUj fBekppekjQj^ w^eoirp puS^ds^iUisppnd Q&j&fluSlLL(Sk etr 

^QfffreoeosjTtr^Quj^ ujiT(^ih^ Q<9^!T pQuiTQ^k eSetrd^pQeon®. ^dQ^ireo QwQeoird 

QjfrdSk ikerR^w urrekeajwGtDtu ejQp^dsn lLQw Qs^freoeosiriT^uSlek Qpes>p 
pijSl^ ^fiStu eS(T^wLfQ®indd^u QuQ^wuiukr eiS^uupfr^w* 

^eafl, ^£i}d ^ann^erTiuup ^^eoojdOsnetkd) ^diBniLu^eo cTQpdp pi^ip 
^lEiQeo ^sfrrrfisetFIkr eujreofrpeiDpd sf-^iswirs ^pndjQ&rrw* JP^CSi* 

^p^etopuSk ^teiujfr ssadsih QsnBmd) ^eoitppp Qil^ 
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ih(nLL^/S(^[riTUJ ntriLeoir sremu/r/Td(^ ^iSlQpeosih sL-uuir® 

(oODL^uj^rr^ih^ eSeiSeSiuj^^ uiruLjih <a9(i£>L^aj QfBirds^d^L^eor ^ihtBiriLi^do S^euu 
Qup/D Q&j^LDL^^eoi^ds^friTik^ trrrLLeo/T eiear^u) (b ev ev pS (^/r . udveon emQsefrfrs^ 

^uSi^jSis^^fTGDir^ ^"^SBBrdQfSiTiim® P-.<S6)^^^ ^0 ^f5iQe\) ^surr^ Q^it(^^ 

t^^ieiJ<sirrr^QDUJ Q&i&fluu® Qf<ot!r€orQLD ^smr ^th 

LDsm^^eos enir t^^Qj i^^^it/t- ueoe\)nui9 nd <S5hmd'S/T€or Qs^ir ^<s^eir u tSiGco^ 

(u/D K^JTfTUjd^ . ^<o)i/bf6lear Quir(^i8n<s’2eir ^ ^diQev^^^ih e^efrdQu 

Quird^ ^Q)e)f/6}(^n’^ ^fr&iih sSlL-.pun&) ^(om(i^th> ^ojsij ^ d fr ^ fBrr€m(^ u(^^s 

etnrs Qqj^ ldl^^^gst u rr^ 1836 ld ^edfi® (ip^6\} QaijeffliLSlL—u Qumno^- 

^(di&i^mr ^c5(^a9 eSrflenirs <si(i^d^ eStfior sf-Qeorr jfjsirfr^Quj. ^sorn^ 
sfTffifih 9\fom^ ^/s)©6\j ^sF/T ^(UfTs p^. ^OiDifldsir 

^«5r eSeo & (LppuQ) u jhp ^uQurr ^<s o nr ^&x)iuu u^d(^uD Q)urr pjuLjih Qlj0 

es>LD\L\i}> eSlear^Qeorr ejm^vnih QLL'2e\)iBiTLLi—f£l(^iTd^ emruj^^s^- <s(^ld^(oG)^^ 

Q^ir®p^ QpLp.d(^L£, iD€sr^d^<iim<ntDLD cufTUji^ ^Qi&ipSl (^fr ^ ueveofTsm® uessflQs^LU^ ^ 
€tD>suQurr(^6fflf^/6ld ^ uprremL^meS^ ^sff ^gduj jfjd&tup/Sl (ipis^;d^ 

eDFeoirj^ ^pesr ufuSI p eSlff}sijn<s eSe(rd<suuLLQ^<sfT 1853 ld ^smi^d) ^d 

Q'SPp^Q^Fi—KiQuj ^sFF^aSesT Q^€\)ei^ ^<srr€i^SL^i^ Q<^m p€B)imjnd)^ ^Qinrflds 
LDL^PPFIT QutTplU(SB)U Qujpg)} IBL-^p ^ ^&r IT €xj PQI^IT > Qpd ^ p £)!> 

udsih ^dCpSppS Qpis^dpB ^&reSei> Q^pSd^eS®(2LDF erm 

cp ti) ^ifS^ihiSIpiB^^- OlF^icFr'hssT ^F^Fias^pFiT a_^6i9«j>(z_/ ^QrFJujiT eSietrsf-Qeon 
iSFU^tu Qufqpj^^ ^QjiTs&r qp^gstQf QjFd<serf}^^0dp Qp<R!)pea)LDuSl6\}^ ^*ff^ 
QpppfjuQupp iSek^erir ^p/'SI f ^ satir eSf^QsF®<d ®//r/E/« ^<sinFd p,€FrQF tu^ fS 
Qpmuemih QsirQ^d^^^tJ qppulLl-f fTd)e\>fT. S^p ^d^tL® 

L9ear^uD ueoeoauSlFih 0Lj/r rSiUQDUDUJF ^Q^d^totFLoujiTGO. uiejQaf 
< ek\gvd(^ @0^^/ 0tj/r®//r<«. uih^A&r Qait . ^pQpFQDsexaujdQAF 

6m® ^AFF^GDIU OppppIsSlA A ^dlff/uUIT eS&STA^QeOF Qpium (p' if • rf^uSl^lh ^SljIT 
AQ^^uu sun uia^Asn sS'^uuL^nsmLDUjneP. AL^€orQsn6m ®ld Q'Fluqjsst Qaiu^Q^ 
iB&frQp&jrpv ^smfld ^rujnuSFih (t^un sL^muLl® ^^ifliun jfj^Fn^smiu ^d&iL® 
Qsi/effluu®p^@^n> ^QiQjn^ ^^.ujiBksi /S ^(StDi^u iSi^^ iBeoQtuQLD^eomnLL 
L^/S^rRsk ^dsQpih ^ujnsQpu)^ ibldllof ^ d&Dpd Asuiri^ nsar/iS&DUj siQpuLfSn 
€nr^rr(^th» 

g)6wf? g}uQuFSFn^(sa)fULj i3mupfSd QA&F^d AirQJSSvnAiEisp^sk ^^f 
eSd) Lj^iuQ^niT ^etQso ^sff^ Q&j&fluSlL^uuil® en(7^Q€arp^‘ ^uLj^uj 

^SF/T^uSsar euFeoirpoopiLfu) Ar(f^dQd^pv;&d) QunQj^jd^(iip€0)L^ujpsn(^ui» §}pea>pd^ 
sj pd puj €r(ipupn€m®s^d(^ Qpsarsnrn srQpdp eSGsrsf-Qeon ^AFn^aSlck cSy0 
etbUiUJjSIkp G)jf65r2sBT jyi7©(L/6U/r®r0£i). si^cnjuj t^p^^nruLj^dQ ^d^L^ 

L^frp Qu0u)uiuar eS^enA^ih erekjpj «rr. ^sueuAFir^uS'^ Qp^puSut-j 

18 
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QPQpsiDLDiLftii Qeo Q^eoojfrQ eSlLLL^etoiLtufreo^ lSit^ 

^ifi^iTuSipgfi- ^sFir^uShsar u^uLfiff^ULD ^QntrFIdsLDL^ppfriT p^eaL^ooLDiuirs 
^€ts>LDik^0ip^- ^irffifTL^frih u^uetau ej/h^ (ipL^pp/b(^u Qurr^iu QurrQ^^ 
^ihiDL^ppir/HL^ih jifdr/Sqih ^^upQpi^iTiiSlnLDQs^fTjbs^s^QLL&D^L^fEi 

Qtu ^sirn-fi^touju lj^sQ (Li<5S)LDppp^rf)uj LjeveoiLDS^/Tioarp u^uurreirQ^ijD QsoiL^uu 
piflpiruSl(^!Bp^* ^&jn);fr ^ Qufr^uj ^aan^^iB^LD Qufr^^iSfrn dsLA)i5ar/6l eidsps/ 
Se^ p £^uS^2effT<F &€idii}U.96V suni^ip Quiruc^muajir ^fSlipiriT- u60&)it^(S) piSly^ 
/s/tlLu^^ ^€S)i^4^u u(t£i^<3> Qp^<siDtn(q p^r^ ^ea)iDS(^^ Qs^&rrjp/, gSIq^iAIuj 

^Q^Qjir^speiDp ^fjsjQevp^leo OiDfri^Oututr^^^ . (r^is p ^(r^ihpiSI^^ 

Optrsmi^UfTtu (SufTu&DuujiT ^'i^<ss)p(sanuiufS(B^ Loem lEi^esiy^rspfTfT- OrsQih^oans 
SL^iE^ LS&kfT®ih ^i^^iB/TLLufL^isaaptE^ ueaisftQ^ujpp(^rfiuj fBeoinpfS 

(j^ip gg^'^? piSl^/StiBp pdtrriT ^(^Siieaijjp puauireo ^^uudsfL,®LDiTuS}eBr^ eSm 
/frQeDiT ^sntT ^esiuup pirQtD Lf^sQtLjih eSlerrdQiLjij) Qpi^p^p p(^&ipfra<f 
Q^m'2isvr ^n’rs^m^sppfr ird^ ^/SeSlppirir- ^<siJiT (FJQp^iu £(^upes>pd Qs^em’2esT 
^[r<ffiTisjspprT(^i}i^ se\)/T •9^iwsppfTQ^u> ci^fnriui^ opis^eij Q<s=tljsup€^ 

Qp^GsrQtn^ lOOVii) Qurru&auiuir ^pdpirif’ 

QiLrrt^u9muiTi^ <S3)Siipp p^ujinu ^ekSi^io ^iimr r^prflp^p Qpn^p^Q^dp 
^Q^ipL^I i^u Qu0iJb QufT^s&r ^"bosrp&DpiLfth^ ^shit L^peoQj/T. O<9^6ar'^evra960€B>u>fB 

jp^ar S^i^iTLlQd msQujQ^p^ ^eo £€0ujp^p(^ {Madras Oriental Manuscript 
Library) Sk^irijp ^^uLSetD&ippmr^ ^uOurr^serfldv ^mLoip ^jSuLjs 

a^srr ^^rrujiip puS^u Lf€\)6uiTs&r Lf^ujQpiriT ^suir^ QsiJGffluSKdpeo ^€uQujQld 
Q ujGfr^ Q^ear'Besr ^ir^irwsppfriTS(^ eS pprrirs&r^ ^uQurrQ^j^ Qp^^iL 

u ^€0 eij^ip ^iTeBOTiLeoir erear^ii} ^fijQevu urr^rFlujiriT ^0 Q&^&aSuj Qp< 5 s>p 
sij(^p^d Qs=^2sBr ^u^LueOfrefTird^ ^^ul3{^it, ^irffm^spptrif ^ihQp(saip€aiUj 
^prflp^u Lj^uu ^sirrrfi ^dQ®Lh eu<cs>sd^ ^r^u9nLL ^urr ^ps}j^(Sa>^iEprTiTS(^- 

^ipiTemL^etreSlev opppiuGupiGiD^ pi ^Fs^iriasppfrir Quusitf^ 1913 ld 

^mor® GpiTL^ikQ ^earpefTOtiLh ^<oa)i—uS Ls/.m jB QiQi^Qear p^» ^earu 

prr&mQsek ^p^ u^uutrefrnndj jijiLird uesiffl G<fdjp s^fnmLLevif (STearurriT^ 
erQpupiTLh euuj^e\> uurr pd sq^^/ Qen^uSl^eBrpi eSI&oQd GsfT€mL-^/TfT> 

^uQud ^srir^uSleor p^rfleiDLceoiu ^.o^iTisi3pp(TiT G&^€ar^Bsvrd s^iT<SiJ seo/rs^ir^d^ 
^erflp^^efTfrirsm- u^Gmrsmisiir ^i^duQfu st^sp^^l€Brirne\) ^uGufTQpjp 

Qoi’^ sem<sfTessfld<suGuppj qjqi^Q^ p^> u6V€\)iTiiSliTLh ^uir Q^eueoy 

Q^dj^ ueom'bsod sip^p^ek ^pueSeo G&jeffluSL^uuQih ^etisnsofr^ uium eS'bstrd 
^Gwearu^eo ^ujiAleo^Bev- 

piSlip ^siriT^uS^k prreaypujfruj e^FmrrQpeaflevir pL^)^ eop^ek ^affir^ 
Qujireifrpith^ QutrddsrSQiup puSt^ ^sirn^ Gujrr^piu) ^ajpjjSuQufrdptriT- 
OpeaBeuir ^lupfSiu ^€aru^^u9£rth Qs^n-psefn^fEjSuj puSi^ eop^ek ^sirrrfiuSlek 
Opaei^GSiffuSdo, ^pp^ Qp^eofl(i^(Bp ^^/ruSI Q/sfreijiv^ eimunir ^ujp/Suj ^0 
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€0^^^ Lfst^i^mjjdsu uQQear ^^susinr^eioujuupfS QeuQ(rt^(j^ 

(^/SuLfu) ^suuL^eS^'^eo 

^siisijfrpj j)js :n7 ^uj/h/SI^ BpuLj/bp opeff^s/ir. QpihurrojGssfl Qiuesr 

^th rFg^jipiB^ LLfr’^GVi-^^^Qrri^ hJoOisu Qut / bpiioiiiT ir(Tii9ssr it> r^Qpuj 

(nrrLLtpjh iSlpi^ t-^s^Qu mp (^i5(D¥aJuijiT QjsfrsirQu^QDLD ^^gjuih Qpu) 

urTQtesafluSlev Qp'liSijp ^@(i^i(^p&fl^ Qp(^&flajLDiimQpixi^ &fBprrLDGssf!uSI<^ 

eiStu <spu'^^ rs&jQpih. ^^bs\)LDeS(k p s^musar s<sS!S\juQpiX) c^'SDidib^ «^^0‘ 

Q^ujuji siTimeoiTth. ^p^Gin- oS ff! p ^ ss) u p p^ ipujeorr piruSl^ih ^iretzrQL^frQ^ 

•SFirear^ p(7^p^ uS}<oa)sujrrsrr^‘ 

^eoTLSteh' Qu(^<sa)'j) ^puQufr/Bp ^Qfflojir •' ^GsriSlear ent^u* 

jpaSI/rS'Sev, jiioo^€OfTiTd(^ GJGSTL^Qpfr^ Qufrirpp e_L_fi/Ly” Gi<rk g)i ^enflQpQp^ 

<otDirppmT> ^s^pGffim ^Q^GsaniufSl dp s^irwfrQpGs-flQiiT 

oiJfTiUihp p^Sn iSSsO ^ooSio\)iTfi 
'oTd'mLj ^piT^n — oi) (oufjirpp Qpbyj pisir joi^^p) 
j SpiiGW p) iQSsy') Qujs^j p p IT G^ffl o)J syi 

^ oh Lj aifTUJfhp p_ u9 ii p piSbwr uj it u 9 ^sh ^ ^ 

€7637-^/ Quir^ L0<3B)pilSl<oh Q 9^ IT eV'Sev ILf U) QuiTQ^f/Gn IUld Qufrpj^ UJtoSiLDppnn • 
(o siefi iTicmi ioiT>LD Gtuich- ^ih ei9(LpL^uj uGosfia9Gh fseOQpcm it ppuQurrdp Qppp 
ufreueviTf "^(Lp^mrQ siij ^ aifvQ a shut ^G utrir ^ LopQ ih Q pn(^^dm(d iSleh Q<9-’^ 

USillT^^ GT€h pj Sf-(^hJ3^Q-9^rT€V&S! &9 'GfT h <!S <ba)Ql p p IT fl > ^ p ([^d (p p Cffl eh Optolvlfluj 

fSlUiDfS d p QpeuBsUfT 

p„(pp odiT LJ r n e_ u9 i ^>v 1 1 'p ii)i u n i t p> Q p jr j / / 

O piTQpppehiT uiT n ;yrGafl>\'^ pTih 03;ii^fh) O^^-ii'j pi9 sh 
^(Lp^ sdsT I JIT if Q ^ 7 J5) L_ (d^, :T L_ sS S\) iT u9 o T/ 

Q u IT (pp pp s!fST u IT Ip h) luirGh jyrij y^^a^QaV 

GTehffii QpihufTSi/essfiaSlp Qua pid ^etoir p^u Quad path 

^esB. s60eSliiSI/b Quifliud (srehpv pihlipiFa® Quad^u Lj^Qpu) sihud 
jj ifiiT Qparfitm a pi ^(sapeopd ^eiidfsp-. ^siid saeSiup^ey) idlefflpLo pehes>LDes)UJ 
^aatiiQeuaih, piAl^ Qpetsi pdQ cota his p QpihuasieissPnjSlbx) &ii^u(iiQpujG>i Qiemd 

SID Si-puQua d p 6^ iTLDaQpeaflsijd 

&fiiu P-^ od^LL tppbh Jpli'r O.3^iup'offlp^l ij) ULI <:)J<S\)k>i)aiLJ 

(ol^lfliu fnTp /7 (^Ul9oh fS^ if^pp (SjVIlli <3SL^6i]orr ^lU 

QoUifloj <3iLroV ua pth isBSoSTiupu uQSdP.d^ Qua 

^iBuj iiUGue^T pbh sa<o9)p ^pQppoV <sSoiii iiij^Sxd Q<^a<si)ovaLiQ^ 

€Tehp 0 effl(Q)d^ QpQ^Qppjb Qua(^<saaiu ^empsu^eanh Quojuap^/iSuja^ QppQpa 

^90 ipifttLjih QpemptsiDLDUjaareh isjehp/SeSd^u) QpesflQjd QiLa^sea ^fSd^ 
LD® ^ppds€ST€tiaui» QpuD&DLDsaeo 9^€0s(o)u>^G0aiD uesiL^p^un sapj^Lo sod^ih 
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o93srrttj/r®£fi ^eosth ^e^p/ih ^jfiuuQjeoeoirdj,^^ 

cr<oks^ Q^ih^iLfirmp (^LDiTL^serrrr p ^puiSIppirir* petfrd^Sij&DLDijiSl^eOfrp peaBu 
Qu0/F^?teuQy2sw ^'QibiBiu cf^iT ^uiSleoeoirem-^^ erear^ i^sipiBjpetDirppfriT. @06fr 
C?^/f ^0eiS2sirrqih ^uunr^d suu/revfrcuetOLodp ^Spp £?/f 

eiedrpi ^&r^QjfriT ^dr&r p^eo c^asrdpp QptirQ<Ffrfff(qi}> etidreireSI^ 

^d^'aiju^^uj ^Qsijfftuj ameourrpLD^ (srearp^ Sk9ujd^(oS)[rppfriT> ^snesr^erfreo ^&iesr 
pndr QjoBoriEj^pQeo ^ 0 sSl‘ 2 ssr<sa)iu Qqiit g^d(^ij) sni^'Quj&sr pisstp ir d p QpGsBsufT. gSld 
eosar uirpuDuesafti^ Qj&r^ s<sd)pGB)UJ eSefrds^pQi^iT- Q pihurrQiOiaBtiSes) 

^ea>L£>dp QptLieij Qjsmdsii)^ 

so-«\)«/.L ajfr<sir)oViLji}'. puTQj^&r iiuir 
£iSoO Qu jpipp^iub ^/EJ<Xo\)fr 

^(Si)S^)fr (sBSoTTLuirLLQsaiL^iuirir ^ouir 
pSoOdiiii ^ <5m <o5T oii ir dQ ^ <5^!T6m KiriEj^QGn^^ 

eresr^th sihu/r seSQuutrQ ^ulSIi^Q Q!BiTdsppdspiT(^ix>‘ ^edr^ih QptduiTQjGasfl 
uSeo ^stoen lui^dsih sf^puQufrdp QpeoBsuiT 

ILjfbpo^I iiUUihJ^m ,|pr(Ud5L-.6\) c®L_>«65a) ^oi)5\)/r 
gPS2D<3^ U^pQ(^Q^ SiSirpi h (FT Sm S5T iBSmS^i 

y^<Fr)<9^ULjpppSm iBd^u L^dO^m pm^^p^smQLD 
^j<5S)3'll\p^) &mLLQbli1 ^iLJj ^Q^IElt3i^SS)p ^ SS) pOJ p(p pm ^ 

eresrjpt ^Q^etfluu ^qi&dl£> aihu/r ^msijuji^dsd seSuSimr ^&j&s>LDeB>uj £ 2 sst ^LLQQipa 
(^ih* (^GDfff^Qiueir ^ih euefrm^mpmuj eii&riDiriTdp urrGorrifi Qujeorjpjih. ^dsea>p€s>uj 
<^iT^pp(^dju U(^Qujp<mdoffr. c^&Ds^iL^pp y^<3B)€^QujGjr jpiih. QpefffjQjir sk-piii) tLSijea>u> 
sihud 9 ^ 0 tj&j)LDGtD(u ^p^Q^dsd sfrsatfTGOJLD- FT&drsmtfiiu fBGOihetJiTiudp ^Ffrio setopetouj 
erQppuQuirdp sihuir^ 

^^gP(S3)«F Qupjpiujir UF p^i—^ipQ(7ifQ^ 

^SS)<3= Q^pptSLfLD fBd^L^ L^dOdim 

^md^uprS ^mp{U^ip(Spm upjSid 

iX/rSid) O^fTppp ^iTFUbm 

erdsr fSoD^pp ^^ekietOLDuSenr Q^frdvjSjUih Quir^f^id. eS inDirQpesBeiJtT aeiSu9ev eSetrfSjQp 
^sjpd sstremeoiTUi^ Qpuauir&jeizfldseSuSfeisr ppppi^uSlev ^eoDind p *'^€a)s=iq pp/ miLo 
Qear^ih ^q^i&smp ji/oapuj^pQpedr^^ erm^ih QpeoBeijir Qmir^sar ^'^eorQu 
^uD (E peuduurd^ ^lEietDsuj/rear Qu<F^p(jn^ 6 ar ^ eimeijr tuirek Qinirifiiu^pQ pm^'^ 
eredr^ih sthud (^irdeanA ppQ^eS GTQpdpesrQojGfr jp/ sQ^p^peo uS&DSUj/rs/r^- Qpm 
GsrQsr dn^pStuQjirjpi^ a dud sireSujp^esr iLemd Qpihuir&ieasfluSId) •^^Qppd) ^dpu> 
ojean ^esrud eShen ppeoireo. ^p'^ssr QppfSgi^ih ^ifirdjpeo g)iu 

eoir^» 

^eoBd &dpfrLD€saf}uSlm iBdprrdsfGiDmjuSl^esj ffisddjp SjesrLfpp «S ir ilit QpeaB 
&d^ isfriKdeuetrih d!>^pfiui seSIs&fl^d^^ 9ssr ve^ih sf^jpid seSs&Bspd^ &ipirLD€a8flM9^ 
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Qj/r&DL^ €S^Sl^ QptL/rey/Lo ^ihueo/ren^u), Qpm^ih ^froDifiiLjui ensi^th 
^eoiEiSiu eriDfriasp iB(nL(Sts>i^u L^sii^uQufTiBp SipfTu)easf)ijuiT&fftujiT, 

^ITIU LDire^L^QpfEjQsW U^L£> gS ^ ^65 ^(LpQ^ GTpiS 
^LLfTsm ^ihQpsk Q p(r<ssiL^S (B (dupt 

iopLLfT faf3j<oafHtun Q GunmL^uu^fhu&iGrr Sfi^U) 
<aTLDiriEJ<3i^^QLDsir^^in ^<sa)&^iuirsd ^€ai<9^ Qutiu^gsstQl^ 

€T€Br jp/ Qa^o^ie piB ^ QiDfri^s&rfreo eTQp^aj&OLoppjiT’ ^dseiSuSear ^saruu) ^sirthp 
Qpeafisij/T. (j^Qpuj /F/r LL(6)Qjefr(Sj 3?>^p (SfFfriFpQuirQp^y 

uirujikp Q pfEi<s^m LJi^[EjiZ<oii ex? i^) 
iiiJfriUKp 'SiJfT(SF)^l^ IL.n Q-/06D<S5)«5B ^Sio^fl 
<a^ff[Ljikp ^iWJi(oafl Qpih L/sars^ 

^pniuihp Qurr Qiuisufnl) ^)<o^(50)ll> p/r ujfkpsiu 

erearjpi Luetotup^p ^^uufnriraSImiT- ^iisj^Q/eiririBp QpisiQm u^<Etaik 

ippeoireo^ SiJiT&D^ssefffliLiLL LnfrimsGsffu^ih. &jQ^d€iDs<is&ffiiqti) ^Qeofj^sesfiiL^ih 
^eopiF^ Qtff^irrFliBp Q^iBCopesr ^ (^(pptu Qs^tr'^eo Qtuisi^ih uirtufE^ rSuLhiSluj 

Qpearp/ Gpiiu/reijsssf) sk.piu> Qixt/rj^Ueifl^. 9lfE pirLossafluBear Qs^(L^(^s^6a)Sij eBeir/ass 

sfT&mevfTih @<53r^52/LD snemorriTiFp Gi/ujei)s<sffl^ LD^efr/T iblLl- uSrUDUU.9iT . s(i^sij ppi<i 
sirujpjfli s€uBiFpQufr(y)^ p^soseS^iB^ Smp S^uSI^G^rp fi(T^pp<ss 

Q PGU IT j 

6X)wl^0/ ri (^pu<^ih I. JiJl} l9^ piT ppLL ^^UfT rk} 

QlJyh^'^oV <!L0i}9(f^fb^ySirj)l J I f g\) IT IT 

0^(^),Dj‘3iI) (dUIT^) pPjSOlQ JOI^Qp pii ikp^-^fT J\) 

«ioafl (d3^i1 llh tb pfim ^Jiupp^ou ^ 

dGTTjpi sefffiiFp Qu:)rrtp<^6(riT6^ jniQ^eifiuQLJiTiFpiTir ■> ^jBiuQu LDpJs^ih Q^sOGuppirp 
L^pd^u) QtSFQ^dQ^orr Quq^iB piB<sfr<3SiLDQiLi Qu0€b>ld Qiu&ar^u) &.€mGS)LD 

€B>ujp OpeffleBdsd s(j^p)uj Q pthurreueBirfl ^^ffiujiTy 

IPjfilUiT^Q^U QuU^ pSsO uSlU 6k.Lp 

pSscQibir Qibi^jvZofT QoynQ u(i^pp 
rr / r^ff j^}i ri Ql ITj^iS\'IJ[)l p^ ^ iPi(B^[T 6lfST(^ (s) LJ fT lU ftJ<3i(oS^ 
QuirfflpirQiTSirri ds&fippsjj/r (oumiusD LjSmQoUd ir 

CT^ffil €tDUini<9n^^LJ(Lppp UlT^GtDLDGOUJLJ Lj<S ^<SS>iT p pfT (T • enefTWlTirdp eiJUjd)Si3fft60 
^iflUJIT Ca)^^fflyZi)Co U/r6V (^IBITITS SlBiTIB^ ipQST p LJSrLD LJu9lT ^ SQ^Gijppj Qp pjlTlE pQuiT 
q £ jp LjGOOsuLD SFiredr pGilfT p^^Quirdo prripd^^ Qppp'<^esTUj QiF^*26vd Qs^irifjdpQpedr^ 
QpeeBeufT ^(^eifluj Qt^ffdo^^ih QutTQ^i^ih*^ ^d piriocsSu^edr Qs^&j<sSIuj LDfRRFihQupffii 

eS&Tisjsid sfr&jgreOfTLb* ^suGiJfTjpj &dpfrLD6issfiQppeSluj ^pdp piBip sf&nQj 

eontu pQpQp pu p QpihuirQjessfluSev&DLDpp jj LD fTQpeaftQiu seSd^so^eij 
Quirppp pdspa^ut- 
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^rfhjuQ^irHr ^sjrrr^ ^(r^!EiSfreSujisi ^ajjhfSmh ^semi^uS^ 

Qld/tl^s^^ Q^/r&kQQ^uj^ <sSirLDirQp 6 fffl&jirj lEm^eo Qp^&Suj uears^dos^erru^u) 
^ujfB^fftup ^^uqmr/TiF^^ Q^rresr^eo Q9&rsaii) ^m^u) Quajirfreo 90 Q^is^tSlifi 
g)€ 0 <ss<smu) QsLu^(7^efflf^fT‘ ^€safiLt^ 0 ><seij&r<sfr 

icWT'^/s^erriLiu) j^i^(^jt)/iQ^<33fT(^^'i^<oa)irdQ<osr fB€sr^)jTe\) Cdu(T€o(dqj ^ir/r 

uiTiSijiT^ ^/STOLD/F^crrefT^. ^e\)€ii^sQ«5\) ^(Sbudif^^Sj Q^ik^niAl^ GiDirt^uSlssr ^lLu^lLu 
QpsmfTfB^ ^jiE^eodssm ^§^iih ^(ss>n\L\iJi gtqp^lu Qpesfjfsufr ^ ^eosGij^d 

QeveojLDiip p,i£<oai^\L]ih 'QsfrQdpijS^^ erear^LD QuujiriT 6 \) eop^eor 

QLorrL^uSev s^it ^eod^shm^^ enoand^peiSf^fr^ < 3 >i£l^ Qldit i^<somJu iSlQj)i^ujpuQu^ 

Gijth eiQ^peijui < 2 ) 0 ^ Qpuj^ih iSl pfBfrLLL^/6l(^i7<s^ QuQ^^eStJUfT<3s iBpupir 

0L£). u^ih Qu 0 <SB)LDe)miuiEp, piSly^ tcds^ . ^p^neSiu iEiTLLis^esr(r^ii> ^esfi 

^am Q^LDIT g^J QpUJe)ILJLI 60 €S)LDp ^ 0 eU&r^&Ji^/T ^LUpfSllJ ^Q^d^p&fim Jfjpp^u 
u/r^eviL^LD G)u/7‘0Llu/r^u^^i). < 2 ^iiLD/rQp 6 fff)&j/r ev^d^ek Qld/ti^ ii9p Quiuirpp^LjDp 
pfTiT- ^ujp/ 6 luj sfTQjg^ iTSiSeOLLusii). <seS}Q(oiJ(smufr . Q pG pifliuih 

LLfr^BGST^ ^ek 2 sinuj(^iii<s 6 V Qpp}eSuu ^g^sfruiSliLjibis^ ii^u). Qsij^ujn ^Q^d<sih^ 

QeiJpeSliSfrd^L}). surruieksosip. 00 un Loirirdpsk <s(sa)p (ip<^eSluj sijs^esr^/reos'SemLjij) 
LLpQ(ff^[fiL^P^^ eS(fl;dggl<SS3D UU(TLD> 

^ [] L£iiT(ip6isfl&i(T a)[Teo<d^p(^u iSl&srmiT ^>Qn ituk9uj ^evfr iSi^ly^Qiair 

f^uSlek ueo ^etops^Berr iLjih ^[rnujiF<$fSliup p,'^uuLLL^iTn<s<kr‘ GiD/ri^^^ev QpQDpuSleo 

(philology) QLorrL^muu ^irirujih^ ^p€k ^(^uQuQj^stDLoetauj ^emirp^^ir 

&eviT- pidl^sp^ev Qpp<saeop^e\) ^ii^fiiQuj qjlLQl^qpp^^ enn ev/rpetDpiLjii). iSl p 
sfjeop <ST(i£p^m QiireoiT p<sts) plinth ^inriLid^ puS^ek QpiTeksts)u>ea>uj eSiefrd 

Q^rr ^G0iT> ^ipQ{B(6)i£L^€ur6V<sn}LDdp ^^‘Qjn luuulLl- uipd pui ip iBmLis^drr uiru 
Gauiqth ^pueiDuiLith j^UfTiud^ ^/SeSIppn-fr Qeod- s^eSl^ih Q^sfidlSi g^^jih j^etDLDihp 
s{T<3F€srinis^s spgl'Ui‘ L£)<sm^}j(sk^ipS iL<oS>pd^ Qt^ikp u^ih Oufr^^eks^Gfr ^sipik 
QpQp^iii pi^^sp^m ucro^oj Qiireofrp&Dp ^fSiu Qpuj^Qr/ir fieu/f. piSl^ QiLfr^ 
^(SBiLDfhp eSlQpi^ULi ^p^ei)a>^ Qu>^fB!TiL<$l QuorTt^seffl^ QLDrr^QuujiTpp 
ea)LDppiTiT QeviT- ^ineimg^ ue\)^<oG)p^efl^ih Qp\u^ gfj ^(^ipi£l^ Qlditi^ u9ek ^tpp 
€B>ptLjw jf/seopetopiLju) j>i/^ei^g^p^uj ^QniTui3uj ^Q^ihuossPieamu ^gcB 

Qi^p^LO Qpfr(^p^ih ^JKTUjQ^iTih- 

Qu(^i£Ufr^Lh upQp/TekupiTih ^pQT/emLpp uessflQ^djujuQufTdp g)©/®/ 
^ 0 /f Q)ffeoiTp<ss)p jtjfS&jp^ Qpeai emQu>. ^dsfTGVp^eo puSip QintTL^ @ 0 ^^ 

ttS/2557 «gy/tf/F^ Qsfreki^peo ^ffl>^ajLD/r 0 ii). Qp/rek^/ GpiriLQ euipikS 

Qt 0 U) puSip GiDiTL^esiuj ^^Seijek Qpnpg^ieSppniksr erekjpj ^ekQ^^ir rn^fS wOtpd 
pfr/Tsek* Qpp^^fp Qpeofl^grruj ^ap^ujir ^€s>peiiek Gupjp sen 

u.irujQp^pQp(ipiBp Qp^GLDn^dQsiriT eSfflikp ^eodsismw ^Q^&fiuQuirikpniT^ ^ih 
Qpeafisnir jp fsek LDneatnenunsd S 0 puu(i)u> Qpir^^siTuLSIuj^iT ^ QpireostfutSiuui mw 
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^LD Quiuimio ^0 Q/dib^ ^eosssmuD Q^dj^Q^<sffli^(T> ^s^^ajQpih Q^tr^siru 
iSiUQpui ^i£l O ldti^iiSI^ eT(i£>i;S sneo^^eo^ r^iflujQLDtr^i OuQ^UDurr^ih uirsr^ 
iEiTu.uf.ear eiju.ufr<^ ^eoiLOii ^ i9.eoik<S(sffip uireSI Sear/in^. evu.rEfTLLL^ev SiJL^^QiiJ 
Qu)n'i^(Si)uj etJL-QiD/Ti^lQujear ^hih Q^ear iBniLuf.^ eny^biQuj Oion i^eaxu^ Q ^^emGlLoa ^ 
Qdjear ^ih QuQ^iJiuireijTQs^LDU ^<^ 1 ^^ 311 irsek^ eiJi—QLLfrt^eaiujiLjLD Q^earQ^cn 
eayiuiLjU) ^3saf)Qf-Dn-ifs(SfriT3d erearujSfeo 

^^ujLSle\)'^ei>> Q^earQiDrr 1^‘QufreoQQj &n Qidit iLf to G)^rr ear eayLDTrrem jri QLorri^^Qajear 

^ih. QfFiS)<ssiL£i&-ir<^ p QiDrrif^Qiuear piih a0^e)iniTii9eariT> enL—QiDrri^erDUJu unemflesp} 
(lfieBflQjp(^ en(^^3^(r^€tf}tij ^emp&jQear . Q^earQijD/r^reayLus pi (Tpeafl 3 

piTiT erear p su/6luje(DLDfh^3rriTsefr • Qm/r ^y'liSeo ^uL^iuir eupppueoiriL eiSierr 5 i(^ld 

LLeaypj^LuearpjLh Quit ^L oesypQ turn puD Quirp/S (^irs^- 

/ i) Q S' If - ;7 n tu fb^i ^ ^ eafi shi ^ _^j 

& ip ii.i Q ^35 ooj Q ovn ooisaips Qsuu iP^s n a) — ^ /f? uj 1 Ij 

'"oov^^ (ip sa>L_<ii&^i ^(^ rW sir{^oV(^iT 

ripj^ (S^ptLi irr 

erear pi qevenQn fT(^Q)iiT L^s^f^^eaiup^/u Qumk p,rTiT • Q-^^ujujirOLDir ^d(^i}) p}(i^S}i<^ 

^aiiiT Qion lJ>' ^ p QuirdjajirQLDiriJ' >i(^LD QuiTQ^eh e^earQp fuempi i£ipQ(p (i^LieV(S iT 

Ljs ^eiDU ,3^fTiT - ^(f^QiDiT^^ a^uD S 31 T ereoTe^ih Qsrrmeaf^Quj sihis^3^s 

srrearQ(p'iT QsrresemsOujearu^ ^earCo^^frehearQLD/Tt^sefnr eo &9<smEj^ij)» 

piB ^ lEmLi^jb uu^sBuj '^irdQuj LDp<sea>pu^(}) sLoemiDp^etD^u^Lo Qen r p ■ iEem 
(Bld ^QiQiEfS ujuu^QpiTf^^LU eai-9^@j^sfTeaTQ(p>(T^LD eaieijems)/ QrE/Sfemuj ^ 

^uj ^^i^&jfriTs^w^ ^ifluj^etDpu^ijL diBesDi^iLju) (aeiJppea)LDL[9ear/6lu Qurrppaifr 

iTfruSleariT- uem^^iriE^ efoui p urruyfr'^ urrufuj ^uGurftujmT ^ •^y/Z'/iL/w seiirr 

u.frdj puS^saraemu^mu'^ ereai p ^etDpai'^ruQurrppiih (ipeB)pQ(u ^ajir Loearuurrear 
eroiDeiDUJ pj/S ^p(^u Qurr^ujffireai(irj’(^ih- 

^^QLDfTi^yiLiu) S31T eim p <fb(f^^uj ^uQurf-jajnij b'\)^^]p(^uLSle^ . ©/<_ 

QiDrr^ Q^LuafOiDir ^'Qiueai ^<LD S(^^3pj Qmevev GiDx>ved^ w/rtl^ev pemi^ai 

^ITuSpp* eHU-QiLH 'dSi^ pj(5fDl£)!E^3 ^ ^ <‘b IT 3 .hi -T m G LDH UOJIT 3 3 U UlL 

u.eaj - airrearuSsQpeaflQiiT 0 iL-.QldtiSu 9<^ erQ^fitiJ puS G ld 171 ^ 119 ^ 

^eoDtDisuQuiriEp a^eiSuSI p QurHiusinuir ^ "Gpai uiT(SDL..iiSl6ar ^3<sBe«)^Qs uj^a/iT^^ 
erekp qp^^eoGsibp Qpeafisiieaiau LjfEy^i^eiDff ^3^3niT> ' aiiraii 3 (T^ihu 17 ^ 3 ih iBfr(S^(^ih 
€iJ^^^€)jfrear d^^Giuear ufrear ^tuiseS GseS^exrairp Q^qiq^ld uQ^^sGsiL^rrear^^ 
erear p euu.QLDiTi^''s3eS(^€a)i7 eniriuirir &i(Lp<3^f^iT- qilJGlditi^' ajirearajir Giniri^i 
uufTpeoiT^ eSI QpuSuj GiDfr iJi GiueaT pu) . ^uSi^GiLfr LDdseaGiDfri^ ujirpeo.n^ prj^iE^ 
Gmrr^Giu^ pth SQ^pih aii^ssih Gm^eo eiQ£>fE^p> eui — Gloit i^^uSleoeaiLDiw^ Lfninrm 
puBl^eO QlDIT^GuUjiTSSLJ Lfi^lhpiTIT &60IT^ (if ;3 ^ ^SefT IT 3 ^3 piS) 

l^eo erQ^iEp eui-.GL£iT^iiSl60 Qpp^e\) ^emGi^earp 3k.p QppuL-L^irfr 

fleoir^ QpufLLjs^dQemiBis QieSliB^iui iseShF^uD ,3iB^ pn603^s(^ p.^ir 
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Q^djuj^^%s\)uuLLL^irir &eoir» ns^^eo Q^uj^ u€ijemfkfiujfr0th^ &m^€oQ<Ftu^ 
eS irQ^n^ujLSlujpfSaj euL^QuDrrt^ ^eodaeim u 

Qu/rs€a>s^ ^QpeS ^^Q^jpojrrFiruSlenr/T- ^lSIi^ iBiTLLi^eo&OLDik^ gsLiruQutLUT ld^u 
Q uujiTs^Bmqu) eiJU.QLDfr^u9p Quujit^^ eu^Ejs/i^s^uuLLL^fr/T uev/r- 

^i£l^ m{TLL(S}^ <!F/r^«jr/Hj«Ss»r ^srirtuiE^ L^irdi-ir u/reardo erearuiriT fSk-^u) Qlditi^ 
<ff6fr ir-emQ s sear suit ub> ^fTS^eariEiseffldv eui—QiLirt^ ayzf oyt^L/Sswr/F^ eui^iEj^ih 

jSuSi i^uQuiLUTs^err iBrr^^ sf»^^S9frns ^@j/t @j^/S &&) 
Quuj/ts^ Qp/b^LO euL^Quurri^uSleo Quifr^ QuiuirssuuLLQ^etrearQsijm g^tw. &eo 
^iSipu QuajfTsefT <a,siu(n^s euL^Quofr^uSlev QutuddsuuLl,(^<^&r€arQeiJ€br£iiih. Lop^w 
Beo puSipuQuuj/Tsm ^mp^esipujiTs eut^QLDfTi^iiSeo QuujfTdsuuLL(S)^&resiQ<at/m 
£Uii>^ ^ear^u) ^eo piSi ^uQuiunsetr ^ujpQufr(^&r (Qjl^^ psetaps^sfr 

Qiup^p^ifld^ eu^im^Qm pesrQsum p^LD L^rrsL^ir un&srdo 3k^guQ^(pj'iT» 

^eueurrpu L^naL^rr uirsar&o S)j(^p^eis)js^Lh <5^p/s'^ sS&rdsuLfQear eSIffliLf 
LDfrpeOifeo lott ppLD&UL-fB p9le\} Qarrps^ ppsmQ (^fS uiSKEiQeuiTLD^ uipiiptS)^ sniLupd) 
sisBTgu eu^'EiQuu m:tT (^LLuQsfr^LD/ruSlppj' iMSs^pdatj®^ Qeupir ff&mtULDiT 
ii9ipg)}‘ Qgi&tbt a fT (6) s-QGiprrnemtULDiTuSIp pu- ^ujit pu u(^a d ^ infra Qpui. 
ptf^^^aeOinfraG^ih ^staindpesr^ ^itufSiSBrih uy^uu^aeir Quiuir intTfS GJipisj^ih urrcar 
emin&DUj ^sniLns pjS peo Quarri^ ^eo Gieoeoirira^ QpppSaj ^eoruih uujuuprf(^ih- 
^eafl uip^piSltp ^evaerfld) ^uSetuir <srmpu (^pSaauuQin in^Qiumpu 

&<SDpd jp ufTsmi^am Ln’^tutruSIppu^ jifuSlGuir Lo^uSl&oeiDfndp Qarr ppfss>@i^ 

(^th QpsSuunuj ^i^iurrp up^eoffiurruSsorm* ^sua/nQ p LDmnevevL^uih LoarrueSlLi nr 
LDtruSlppU' &irrruuefreffl y Q pQirr nuuiTL^eo Qupp iSekm/r ^^a^urruumerflujiTSlu 
tSIebr LfffLDfTaLDfTfiS . Qppp'Bsv e^ir^uj sui^ulLl^ ^L^uirruSIppu- g)u 

QufTQp^u) &€V ^MuQuiLuraefT ^GjGJ/rpu wnrflSdQarT&krru^Q^pp^ arrih asm ak-L^ir 
ad aiTsmQ^QQ^LL. ^d^^^eoiuihu^uSm (siev^uSlev ^sa^indp crem^ih Qp 

Pifr/T LjirnmfTL^ajpp^iin LfsoQiir (oi^aiJULL®. r^'irppesr Lfifltufra SL^iruu/rirdSearp^* 
r^Qa^ ineSih^Q^dp air nsm ppneo ^^aSlev ^eu^ir ^(Bir eimpu Quiuir QupfS 
Q^ppdu aL^Qin* inm^ir (^ip.d(^ ^(^Qa Hj&refr y^dpadv^iT eieoi^ii) Qppufir^ 

(tpisp rseo^ iirrap ^eOfSiGDaiuir Qarretfr aeuirdp^ Qamp ^emptiSJeor ^iej^ 

ipeSleoB^pu iBQpeSiu apumeoir eSlQpihp ^L^p<sts)pd ^fSuupnuiS ppu* ^euGjrrpsar/S ^ 
u ipinQuiuira^Btr pffpQGj ^pd^ gjl^Qldit ^ uQumiri-i^eiu d jpi eSferruki^ih ^^dar^ih 
8L«wr®* Li^6rfl(7^d^ Qisu^ir ea)Qjp ^sh^Gjjrear QairGSeoiriu eSemkjQ^Q&sr p^* eSiruar 
Qpeaflsuir aneop^eo ^dQairuSleo ^eSt^botn ^d pprrm QarruSleo^ crm pu Gj^iiiSiup/rap 
QpfBQm pp^* 

^eusii!r(ipa euL^Qwrr^ ^luirdpQpek putn pi^l^Qinni^i pn ipdpQpetfrpuu) 
a pQr^Qj^ui aeoeorr Qj^ih a^^esTGOLciufreo* piSip ejear^th QarreoQeo sul^Qldit t^d Qea>p 
Q@jetfr^ih Qair^etua piAl^ (EinLL^pusjekjGjpfritSlpP)}- fip/rtSi^ih aesr^th GjL^Oa/rdo 
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Qeo^jTfTuSL^thj uS&rih fiiruSer ^uSetrii)^ ^uSI jbQ / d^ £ ii ^eodsemr 

jjftfQeoiTfT ffrQ^^stQfruufrjj truSesriT- ^esr^ih ^evds^m ih eiji QIldit^ 

<SQ^sS €T(i^fE^3Q^ Qtuear ^ lSIitQluits eSKcsnsih jfu.^aj^iTu 9 /i)gti» 
jBCof^Q LDfT uj€arQjz) 6 or jpjLL^ enL^QijDfTi^Quj ^uS(y'd(^^ Qu^ear g^iua §}eod 

SSSfnd QlsfT ^d^^SI jd,^ Q^&s/t 67 Q£ ^i g)/ CTfruSlenr ir ^ 

,'SiQ^ d ^fr iLjU) p^ednQi 637 

J[)^<o5)pUJ<Sl^ll) f^ff ^pi o)jir ^J]Sl6lj(5!Dl (SlUfrQjT^ 

iAiL^QiSJii ^ Qi.r,fr^ Qiu^lBq^ Qtj^fr fJ^uSc^juD 

^6V)«<SB<52faTL/) ^silQp (oTmQp (oT&SST ^mi<35 ’’ 

ereorjgi/ jS>uS^ Qlditi^gduj^ ^seufJOicfri^ Qfjuedr jpj SQ^jpth Qstr&reoiseouj^ Q^Ss/r 
^^iTiT « L^nQiLina eSQeijsQptJD ^eodstsmd Qsit d jpLP u^iQgst t^irih 
^ p(ttj>em u^id ejQ^d^esiQifTLD* 

^^^ 3 etDsuj QsfT&reiDs^&r Qei/^esr/SI Bgst p piEi^ (EinLipeo . upQpfrei^u 
pnih ^ p(nj>&saT ip.e\> Qll^ i?/TLl.UfLek Q(^&f} (S^sf-SijpfruSp^* 6 bit%5vuSi&} ejQ^ih 
ei/earQuirdo. srTeo(i)Qeii€\} Qldh ^ p Lfeoenir irtLip^ Q pnairfSl ^ir 

fBfTL-.nuj ^(j^QiEwQQieSiu9eo<oiairjd p (^ipQujiir ^ih ^ppiireoDirp 

pih ^Q^ui^L^LLd fE i Osn^iimL^ sut^dQ^'ih ^eo Qj^dQ^ih 

Jil<StDLDlSp QiDfTl0'€B)UJ ^/T QiQppuUuSl^dr (p IT • ^d/SiJIT pU SH 6 V(S)Qsil€V 

QiLir^oaujd <sppi<S)i(^'W sireod^- LD‘h5\)ujiT(2nOLDn^'‘^uj ^dpirirpp^ eiesi^u) 
QiD'Sev (eitlLl^iS (^ n Qu^inJ^^dx) QpQDpu9eo ^uirvLip p'^ljulLl^itit • /f/tlI 

ipdv ®i^!EjQuj sesremL^ OioiTif^ (Stsuud QlLl^ 6 V A^az/rgBOT/f spsp ^^ifL^fSj 

Q(Q)IT’ c^/F^©i/ QuHTt^'etDOJ ^ITL^ear Qp^SeSluJ Qto'bsv f 6 ITLll-.fS (Q,[T ^irnUJ (ippULl.L^fTIT» 

Qinrrt^uSlear ^Aev^cro^^a^zi) ^umijdppiBp an ^(SlQsi/eVGVn^/fiujiT ^ 

iBiT/bjSeBia^uSlGtTB^gjDw rsevGevireffl <s^ada<coot(b) ujQ^dpair- pd^^^trCti idlds QprrL^ir 
LfesiL^uj LD^uJir&r Qlditl^<sb)iju opiLi^pd app ^dpirirppir (SKsar^Lh Gujirifj^p Ljev 
eiJiT LD^tuiT&r ^eodsimopth. in'^iuiTefr ^atrir ^\L\ih <oJ(ip^u Quirdpirir* aeoreoTL^ 
GiDirtfiesiUJ i€:' 2 GV 3 im®<omiTdp (oim^ih a' 2 e\)SurT^miT path r^irfruudpfjSdp 

^emeoiLDS^ ^ff}(u aiKdetojaefflear ojnuSGVfra Gstjeiflii u^p^i^ir- ^d^srGLDir^GDuj 
^^UJL£>pd sppu&smiTdp eresr^LD ^^iHujit. Qp^iii^QmiTt^uSlek §}&)d 

semil) GprfieSluuirifrruSI&jnr- gjdjeuirirfrdjdBaefflear uiui^a. ammL^QpuD serf) 
Gp^eki(^ui aeS^ Ln^Bevuj/TefrQpih Gld/ti^Qujit® Gi^Q^ifnQiu QprrL^irL^eB)u.uj 

GiDiT^a&T Gtedrujp Go^drefBoDL— w^BevGufrev 6 iS&rinj(^eiipfruSlppj- ^liiBirear^ ^pdp 
Qw/r^s^ih ^0 0 Qu)upGs>pd Gan dp Qu>ni^aG&r tunuSl^ih, j>jeup£pidr uSap 
Gp/rdn€s>LDiLju) GatheiDiiHLjih ojnuudp Ginni^^ piSlG^ ei^u^ ^Qifliun sn 60 (iiG&eo 
^drarpfieo Qp&reffl^ear eS&nsiQp&i* 

g)QyQy/r jpt finnoSL^ Giunt^serflear f>ppi<oS>LL uufSdp ^^ffltun . ^evBev qj^iej 
0 Ui ui/hes>puj OaihQu)iri^s^(L(LD Qufr^exjp QiBadQu Gundpnn- ^die^eoQid) 

19 
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QjifiiEj(^ih ^ Qpetirgfi (j^®uiuiEisetriTS iurrsexv Qpeoeon- €r«Br@)/u> Qufftr&iBiuir 

OpearearQir eij(^^^(^(F^rTiT, ^fftoju), ffiniresf^tuih. ^uSIlLu^uju) crar^ui Outuirs^ 
Qpear^iJ ^Qi£)uiEJS^d(^ih Qpweonirio Osiris s uulLl^gbt • ^QjQj6a>su3eo, eVjS^ear 

©/P«. ^LowB(^;SSih QiniTL^s^ ^(^uiSear uir puirQua ^isjQs&uji}) . 

LDisjQsfreSlujLD^ ^(^iBuuil>^ iSImeirfluJih oppeSliu QLDir^s<^ ffiuireafiaj etj&J^fuSletir 
urrpu^ih- n’lS'iLULD, jtfirQLcujui^ /t-lSIQ [ riuilt QppeStiu Qwiri^s^ BuSIlLu^oj qj&os 
u9m uir/huQih- ^QjQjrpj Qpearpj S^sQ&nrdl Qp^jotr pQ p Qp^QLLtri^s&flm 
^tueva^. ^BfHujiT ,sfr^( 6 )Qsijeo ^airuji^p QutTQpjp. ^[rireSL^ QuifTi^sek ^ntr 
orBuj Qu)fri^sCo 6 frfrQ QfB(^/EiQuj Q/i/rL^/TLf(55)L^ujeoTQjiTs ^(r^dsd semL^nir* 
(^Qil>up<oa>p<F Q^firdp Quoirt^aii^ih ^inTeSi^ ^Quiupeiopd Qinni^ 

s(^LD uw s^LO. ^L^uuetoL^iu/reBr Q&ipg)jioa>u} 

^ 6 a)iDiB^(T^d< 3 sd s&mu.frn’* uirirp (siriLu^eo ojL^Quifri^iqih Opear Qw/r^iLfw 
Om(^/EJS/T€ 0 Lonr<s QfB(^dQu u^Bstj/fp uireareiDiLUJTeo euL^Quifri^uSlesfletfr ^ih 
ueoQ^irps^ QpmQLDfTi^uSev OuppesoD ^ujioQuuj{T(^uD erearjpi 

erdip^siajppfrjT^ ^QismrQp Q peorQtniTi^iaSieafim ^ih uev Qs^irps&r 
uSIeo enipdj(^ih p<sai sanjoeaxu eSetnsiBd sfriiL^^iT- ^nfreSh^QLDiri^sefftenr ^ulSI 
eodsemih eiek^th eSlQpiJIuj Qj/ruSleofTs ^BfFliu/r a/r^QQ^ieo ^Qjetj 

ffltu •SL-'setnesiLDS.^ Qsij&f}u9LLL^<sfT€op^ . Qmp&f^^/Suj L^irdi^iT ^dpn it ppQn e^u&iiT ^ 
euL-QicfTi^uSfp sfrusoruuQu) ^jjfreSlu. jiju)S^iBsek . ei&frpa ^0 Bpiip sLL(S<oa>jr Qjetx>n 
QQjeff}uu( 6 )p^(Q)iT> L^rrsL^fT Bilt^eo crehrcpih ^/S ^ ^jL^Qlcjit^ iB<3sem(d 
sefflp sfrsmuuQil) fijifTeSlL^ ’’ Gresrpu 6 p 0 Bpdp slKH&dit erQp^u Quirik 

prriT- ^enSi.iT p! . ^(ssrffii ^/S(^it ^esrpj ^nneSiL^ Qinfr^^s^ QpiLL^p^p^d 

90 Qp(^^P(S eudp QpetDpesiijD sQ^ietopd SfSuirsupiriiSlpgv 

euL^QiLiTi^ ^ssnrfiuSp sfr&muu^ih Q^rr ps&r ^"^strrp^ih ^/ftiud Q^rrp^Qetrujtrui 
€T€ar^ih Qsrrtaretos Qpss>pd(^ LDfrjp/uLLL^pfr^ih cretfr ^ 

euQ^LD ^em&ssnntrdj crdip^ QiarTt^iFpiriTsek^ (^(Buiupes>pd Q^irdp 

[TiruLSuj QiDiTifiseifl p sir&jmuuL^irp Q^iTp<s(^LD sf^pj<s^u)^ euL^Quoiri^uSIp 
sfT&fffTuuQCfiLDUjfruSletfr . ^dQiF(rps(^ih sk-g^s(^ih QiDtr^s&ficaf^^ p^th 

QiL^OiDiT^iuSip 0«F«5r^ Q^ird ^Q^4sQsii&stn(biM am pi srre\)(dQQj 6 V 6 VfrBffiujir eT(dp 

jpctDirpp ^fro’mjTLh sppfiSdp Loirfspir mearp^p u^ikpjp- ^uLSleodtS&TsrQLoeBr 

^ih j^eSlm ^^uihpp^ev Qpear OiDir^uSosi^eir gfjih eijL^Quifri^u9p Qs-mgti 
Q^iTiBpesrsiJir<sd a^pd sk-U^uj Qpuup^jiemQ Q^fit ps^etr ^ ^Bffiujir afreo^Qojdo 
QuofTL^^eo QpmpuSeo ^iruiud jp aQp^fLj&r&rfriT* ^iueurrsj triudB Quurt^'p^p 
QpsosTQ^u) LDir€ifBreun‘d(^u Qu 0 ii) uium eS^str uu prr 

^L^eS am^ih Qs^rreo enL^Qu)tr^u9^ih QpearQui/r^uS^u) su^iEt(^ 8 m 
p^» euL^^QeotriT ^ ^L^eS am^ih Q^nrev^ am^th p/r jpeSm ^u^tuirsu 

iSpiipOpmuiT, jyil amgfiju} pir^ cfy ^5 erm^ih QuirQ^m PQ^ 

piT(^u)> wtrek/ih uurda^th firflemh ^lJSld ^t-©9 Qiumjp ^L^ptrQeofTjr 
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( oufr ^ fULh - Q ^ mOunTi^etDtu ^ irfrujQeumDfTuSleifr ^^ ere^^Lo 

Qs=fr /hQurr(SBr p ueo Q,ff^rr ^ uoQlhit ^ ij9e\) <SiJi^ikss afratmeofrch, (oK^^ua 

puSt^^Q^SFfT^ O/50/K/(5 STioffr^U) QufT(^<^ ^(g), ^5 

^sroav ^(i^prr ^'Si9(St5T ^u^tun su tSlpiip Qs^/rpsQstruj/TLh. 

(ippeSltu Q^n pst^ih QtDp Q,srfT^(5Slto0ri^tL'fTSu i3 pih ^(oarQfat 

STSsru^ ^eSluSle\)<isrcmLh ihQ ^rTir^(^ &9sfriki(f,UD. ^^Qsn j^i1.Ql-(^ ^ ih 

p!T ^ ptSli^ Qian ^'uSlio QfE(^iw(^ jifdv&)^ Qs=it (oT<oarG^L£) QufT(r^&[r ^ird &(T&m&\)(T uo, 
fPjiu pS exj 'd9 IT fT uj ^Llisp€k Qulu(^ld <^<sffr^Lh ^sSim LspiJUfT^u l 9 pfB pQ ^(sar pj 
,?»a/(^<5/r^, Ld^a^dofT iSl^ss)^dQ<5ar p ^lLqdl— r^^fflssQsutomQSi 

QtX)^ pj eS^boiT ujn(^ih Q\pnJx]>i(^ P--iimiT^3<3>uQufri^^j urrrr^ujfTtr 

i3^i^S(^LD (JBih<^Ld (oTt^pj ^piLd ^LspuSl<6\) r^Q (of(^^id Q fT ^ toSl <sar 

Q U /T 0^^l61T ILf Ld e)9(3frdQ^fT QuiT^Ld, Ldff IEiS(^UD^ (j9<SFlSp Qs fT Ujl.S(^id^ 

miy(Sfr0 iSlU-Qid ^L^S^tLJfT ^ ^^Q^fTGO ^ IT (T £:S! U.<r Qf9=fT6vQ6vQuJ6m pj ^^ffltUIT 

SfT^QQiiijev (rrj>iT. 

:^/T fj^pi pi,u9yp€i) €v^ikj(^ii> Qs^rr^ suL-Qtdn i^u9^ S/r fiesrp/ 

&i^!bi(^Q<ssr p^, ^LdG'idfT {^u9^ <f>img^Ld Q^rreo £ grrgg^gy/zi) 

PIL^iufr^u \3pi^^Q^!^p3 sk^pjBin. £ ^ek^id ^ sxit^^fnlQ <s\^pi 

G)u/r 0 «rr u®a^^^ 0 Lc>. ^;7/ra9L_ Oidtr ^seffl^ ^^^Q^rrSd j§)ujp Q n ky) so n s ^d3 

€ii^dS^Ld uuSiskp/ 3i(^Qssr p^, Oidfr^uSfeo Oud^u^uir ^ub 

^<smsist£iT fiT<^Qp Si! ^!Ei(^oii phn (^LD. £<aij^ £s(^y STSST^id Q^rrp 

<9(S!T S ^si9m jiiu^ijjrrsLJ iSlpi^^sffT (srsku^lso ^<^Qsi) 

£fT STskgpLd Qs^ireo iSDsSlf^^ Qurrd^&TuQw ^L-Oidir ^ ^ ^rr ^oSlssr i^ujrrsu lSI pr? p 
Q<3,sar p/ Q^sfrsiTQi^l^Ld ^rr^sPssrL^'xjrrsu iSl piipf,Q<^sar p/ ^d^^pQso 

Quud^^p pj r^^iHujj ^pjQf^d^ir, 

/_-/fi/.._/f j^jfTfT ^psQiJi^ ^Id ^^QffllUd^ld U60 ^^TfTS)9L^<f Qs'fTp^<^ 

S)iL...QLDfT ^uSlsO ^'L—^ QupfSldJ),‘i^'^ QlDIT ^pir<6\) QpSn:ipuSleO r^^jTfTLLjiQiSQp^ ILft^ 
errfT/T. <«/r6^®Qa/6V streo p(^u lSI^qjt/t i^^fXjjQeo pfsirfT^ <sr(Lp^) 

Q(o>JeffluuQ^^^LLJ QlIi^so sissr^ih r^&ffhuir (Lp^<SijQ:^iTii')iso^ sni—Qidij^uSlp 

aeviij^^uumiiiirrsd sd^^d<9^u^LU f^n ^ p/6ld^u^ ^j-ns)9i-.d Q^rr p<^'^d ^ 

^s^efTnir, ^d'Siirr^IrfliuiT^^ QpiT(^^^juQuiT dp Q^/r^«^yr £l/ld l 9 pQs-fr ps'^n iLjid 
&ntupeO ^€iipp^ ^spfS Qida i^piieo Qp<5(S) pu9<so ^undjdppSlpso pu9i^ LdnsmtSuir 
^eo ^<cm®a(^d(^ QpmmiT L^nsL-ir ^QgolLl-it t^edr^id (oLd"^ 
fsmlL-pSi^iT ST(Lp^uQufrdp^ -^gjd^ujd i^frsffr p^^&rerr ^jrrreSh^. pjUDffid^^ 

(Dravidian element in Indian culture) inTssr^td pireo ^irfreSlL- Q^d/t^^Ssyt 

^srnujsii p p(^u Lj^djQpfTiT 0(3/61 s(TLL®Qehr p^, 

Op&fr^^LLu^eo sut^nkjQ ex'd^Ld ^dj^d^ujOidfr ^'S(^Ld ^0dp(T Omn 
^0 (^(S)ihupes>pd Qs^/TiFpOwijj^sQ&r Otump/ Qpp^ QPPP scmQemirp^uj 
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Qu(7^ea)Lo ^Qffliju(r^sQa Qiniri^uSlair Q^iT€area>ui 

eaxuiLiLD Q^LD^LD^LuiLjLh ^uu.^^lfflup ^(sm jT s s (7^ ^ U) «^/zP0/^5 cj^issruj ^iTneSi^ 
OiLfTi^sefflidT ^6Vss£m ^wiriLipiS ^(^/SliLKotDLD'jjrr^Qpsar p/ 

jgj^jQjrr^fflijjiT i^e>SliL^ pj^^uQufriB^<sfTfr, p!SS)^<i ^lLuldussiiu) 

^iLuLorTssi^w ulSI^ p ^ ^ i^fx j5)inT<aSfi— Q Lorries (off) sk ^uiSl e\)<isimQpfemiTSijfr 
iTfru9€k U6V pjhmesgfiuu Qu:r(^<^s^^^d^^^<^<^'ff)^}isar ^cmiTaihT <si<offr^ p^ujffltu r^irsup 
^rreo (njQ^ j^tmsTppfTfT. Qin'^evBfnl.Q Oiorr QposipuSleo ^ aj SiJ it ^ rfl tu it <oT(i^^) 
UJ<oU)LD^P ^^ULSl6\)<iSkimLb^ <in<fk^LD a9(Lpu9 lU^ isSliok ^L^LJU€Tf)L^ pJUD ^(5ro<r 
Q/0P ^0<iQ(nk p^. r^uSI^LD ^iriraSlL- Olditi^S'^ ^iriTsofluj Qldit ^ sQ&rirQ 
QpfTL^iriy<ssiL-iij<nsr <5sir^(S)'^ai(k ^&rflujir iBinLL^Qpuum p Qsir<kr<stos 

S^Qu p e^i^^eoQuuekpj uHIsiosijuitsit^* ^iriraSlL.. Qiniri^sefflek is^pis^efr 

f56k^ ^<smriTih<s QQrruuiTf^sk (oTeke^ih j>{/i9(^ir^ ^u)QLDir^s^ Qp^ 

^hmQajirrr pi (^QLjouiiisisfflp Qs^ir^^p^ QpQjipujekQ p^ pi <«0^©6ar 

0/f. ^’i^gpiih G)^<3wgr(^Ll/4L 61) aijpik(^i}) ^1 ititsSIlJ^lditi^s(^L£> Q, (fp, 15ld ^p 
(fr^(bmLs^eo Qifltuir ^^iflujir Qp^eSiuu Q^irdin^^saiTfleo ai^nvQaii^^ Lj^^pirssf) nxTm 
^UD QlDTT ^ILjLD U6\} <9k- pi S (Sff} 60 ^ p pJ<oSiL£i\JL\<otf>L^IJU6ST (T U) (ST m pj L9G)jT6fr6k eJsk^LD 
Q LOTT pL^eo (SUIT piQ (p> ir , ^)j’fT6)9i— OiD/rj^sbifliok ^pulSuj^li<S(^ ueo 

etTfluj Qld.t i^uSIp srr^muuQQek p<oa)LDtuiTdo ^jt/t^SIl^ LDss<kr Qpp^neop^ Qta'^ujir 
Qujrrk96fff)^ pjLh PFamQ Quit ih <9^Qu) ^ekujp s(T^pprT(^L£>, 

;5Ld}ip QiLirj^uSltok QpiTm<o5iLDmuj Qldit ifiprr^ siJ6iy)3Ujrr^Lb iSPff}p^jTeii(3S)s 

(UfT^LD ^QfHuuiT srreoQQetieb S piaSluQuiriF^irir. Q. l 9, Qppeo pn pdj^emu^^u) 

(mrL^n'ii ^ p(npismis^^LD ujQJ6sr iBirtii^eo suirtpih^ iSl&^efffl ^rreOLd) Qp^^sQuu ^rfl^^ir 
^^ffluJIT CT(lp^<oin3U^p (^Jl9ui-fS<SS^iqi£>y ^dSQtUITIT QuLUIT sSlefTiksiT pQuifli3iS(T&U 

STm^ii) ^^iLjLD iSl^i^iksiT uL^iks'^iqu) iBm(^ap^(r^6Sl ^irirujiFpiriT, Q, iSl, 

u^^eoiTUD p(^i>ksT Uf.6V aiiTipih^ LDiTiTsQsnQurrQeoir (orm^ih ujaiear ^Qiflmir 
(oTQp^u Quit I? p ^ifluu ^ /jS ih ^ it it . ^aiaiiT iTit tL^S^uSlek ulu(^su 

U^lkpiSllpSp^^^ <oLl 6skl S p ^ 6S) p^'^iefT a9 (SIT d <% LDIT s ^6tm ff ^ ^tT , utpixu^ 
Qiu6sruu(S)Lb u/r&kn^isfTLlL^^ Qsfrp<oa)<s ^Q!)pQpsih ^dsrreop^p 

<®6UF^0 Sbiflp^eOihjQ ppj. aireiSIfflujfr pj sL-OeoirQ <seos(^iB^6is)pu9&) 

^LLLj^rriT erek^ui fSiTsSliflu^Li) uiLupmuD <sssSl^p^^sipiFp^, Qsir(siTi5iTLL<oO>L--^ 
Q^ITIBp QLD€0S<oS)iruSl6V Qp^llf'l (ST^k^LD ^<5CipQpslh 9l piE ^ sSl 6fr ik 8 p pi , 

^LDQpekpi ^esips(^uD Lfeoai/T uirQih LfsipoDLDihpeifrajfrLu^Q^eOQjLhLDeSiEp 
Qs^(LpiF^(SS)pS6(rfruj Qppsrreo^^eo ^eotkiQssr erskuj^ uipiB Ql^iroas^^serriT^ 
isS<8(nk}<^(ajpfr(^uD, Q^eksi—eSfio eSI^iBpQp^^ ^^Qib^uhl^sst^ 

I? ^ (usuesriDirpiT sQpp^l^ih Plfp(^p ^eoiEi(^Qi^fruSlppi* (^u:}ffls(^tj) 

Qsiru^s^ih ^Qf>L^Qajuj€iOLD(kp Osirpetos^ ^^pu9p ^erflppQpp^ seop^^uo 
siT^SI^ih Qspekpi atT&ieoir QpispQLL&) s(Sff}ppu}iTfsi^fru9ppi. Qair p€S)suQlu0(B 
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Qu0€S)ll€B)uju j^eoasrfl/b ujT&ssstrem 

eOtTLD* ^’^tju(TeciBsn<osr Q^(^Q<su^ p QfB®(^0<9=j^uj&jr^ QuQ^emLo Qu^u 
Qurrih^ LfevisniTj 

^^eQSsrrfb^ Qp^rrikp (sSQ^^Q^p^sir 
<hij2srTu9(^(^ 

fbp O^IT p&S}^^UJIT n l^<SS).7 LJ QunQ^ib 

(nTem^ tfiih ^iSGiiT ir » ^ikoGj^m ih Ljeosifr iBfro)9pG}ufr(7^rh^ujG'srrp<otDS^ 
^(osypuSla^ Qu(f^<mLniufiS il p Q^fr<5nr S0U) tusiJ<risr(^ii) Q^^t^urr^'O 

iotfiLDiB^ QfSSfT p<ss)<s<i(^t—.frdsL-6V siecrgii (^pSp^ <oms)j^pmT. 

^^iriTS= QpUlSlesr LD^^iT^^/T LE<oST&l(ek !5 <S IT FT iL LAl&fJfT (ip(^ (SStQlD 

Qsn p(oSis p^(oaip un&m iLisp^ ^^^smtijpp ^GOipQpsLnrrujp 
^P{^Q&)QlU GpSffTLjeOLD SfTd(j^tJD G ^ (SOT SJ^SVT S Co)<®/r^<5354F<5 QsfTLDfT^ STSOT^ 

^pjufT(^ppiuuiss)L-. (^pSsQ'^p^, Q^irposifsu Qu(^ri;^<sp)puSieffr 

Qs^(l^eB}LD€mUJlLILD ^ ill U lLl^SST ^ iT ^ l-f ff) ^ QsH ppB.KSST G)u(7^(Sa)LD<Sl!)UJ ILj UD 
sk^puQun/¥;S (sresr^ih ^(^fFpfjLAlj^uLfevQj/Tj 

C?<^i/.9(2P LILpm<S1Tff(^LI) 

Q^ir (d ^ fT i.r fT eifT QtXfr psiDiSujLh Qt i^fk ^ lemp 

<stf}^i^^tnp Lc«i)0ix) Qf5ujp^) Qunsdp 
pesi^ Quifl^sirii^iLi ^rrpeG «6wr(o633r.''^ 

Oicn ^!ki(^p} ^ppSp srrmnevmD, 

^iBfEisorii) (^ppu^lyt la/eueu <%>cS'(^it f5rr<sSi puuSlesr p O^rr p(5rosLj 

issip ^uQurr (i£)^ ^rfl^rkp Qp^jrrsu G^urrQ^'bsar ib ( 7 iLu^ei) ^<sa>LDiB p^, 
i^^^leoih rBbvQuj Me\) p^<oi^ir<isL^^ ^uQurr (ip^ jmL£>g)^j3(^ ^uun^ 

SpQfirp^. OP p<%rT€d ^^6i) (u fT LrxnSl m ^ ^j^fr ^uOurrQp^ r^^io^^upppi 

^^}^s-Q<^p^. (ip^pu:)^^(T^LD Qp^smsL^^ Qsrr pmss(^ Qp^d^Lh^erfliurr ^eoQiii 
Qurr Qp^ <9rruj6V (nfn^r^u:) Qljili rr<(^L^iB ^3 si— p^<scr>ijijpir 'c)ifr(i(^s^3p[>n'^ ^itoirLoQu mpi 
uj/TiBp^j. srr LD ^ ^(npaim ^sid) ipiBnQQu.'r pb inn h sQsrTQufTQe\)fT <fn^ 

^ih iLnsueor ^Qrfliun smuev ^mpiS)^ Qp^Q^3Qs(^tn Qf>m piotnuxomajumn . i^rflein- 
GiiBpfSuSfT urfluLiir<oi9s^ Sfr€tr>inGn)iuiqu) ^rfJ^j^is pS iLj <sfj err n n . snuj 

gjifih sneouD Qs^6\)sQs€\)eos SQ^fWSL—eorrp ^s^I—uulLi—^i. ^<sis)pQps!k:s7en p 
QsnQiEisi—^ eSlQpiEjQuj (^inifl iBniL^i— iE<tpm(^ih ssiijssQ^^LhQunQ^^^ 
ujn pfSm Qu0€O)Louj/6liBpb Quititss^^uj/t ppSt^ sikiSin^^isnypuSl^ ^(Sidid 

SfTUj'^s (StDseSlLiQp ^fXDpQpsih ^eff)U)^pnns(ik, QunQ^'hstn 

ujfT ^ih Qu(r^ikiSL-§plui Q u n it L f ffl iq in ^(smpiiSdo j^suut—iT^ ^^^n (tpiBMpu 

QsefTfTsp Q pGrr^iLisp p Q piB p^i^pQpsiniT seijih (^p^s(^effls(^ih j^&nptun s^u 
iSmjpi iBeOGijQek p^* 

luQjmmiTiLQ ^&ffl(uiTS(^ QsiTpes>sp^€0)/r)Q{U€kpi ^fS p^iansupp 
iS'Sesrqiny wfr/rdQs/rQu/rQevir STQp^istD^pp smu'^uupfSiu (^pSuLSI'2esT qih 
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Osrrem® u^etOLcsijrruji^^ OsrrpetDsu^^ Qu0es)ii><se)ijJiLjii> siruu<sQ(Sjr Qigp(i^ea>LD€B)uu 
iLjU) eSle(rsQujQu0eo)LD ^QrflujiT sneoQQeneo^sQs ^rflvu^n^Lh, 

^LD Q^jrisrrLiQd semiruSI^ ^(SS)p(SoyLus(^/S^^^ ^€\) Q^fr 

^pi^eo pSujeiDLDUjrrppir^Lh, u^ispiSi^ ^^s&fleo QpuSlrflaQsrr® (srek 

piLD Qp&rfI er^g^iuD <sui^!EJsdsn'^m60frLh, ^ssireo p^eo QpQrflQuj^ Quluit 
^ pQeiJLD(StDprB ^ QuiruSl ppj. <^ii9^ld u€Bi^uu^e\)&^2efT ^ ^^^essr sQafr&sor® k^hit il\u[) 

QufTQp^ QpQrf)p^(SOip<SLifT€SlSplSp^)p &piB^(f^lhp ^ir6\)fT^ isS&T IbjQ m ^ih. 

^<$^€SipuSl<m Qu(^(sa)LD QuauQuir m p L/€Ua//f ^(T^suit 

3imeif\iuLLi (oufliufi pjpi O Si! ^ ^i&sisr ^assofsa 
lUbvsarir eQSssrLuirskr iB^nmeOLb 

QuirmQ^Q aBjSQturrQ Outu(T^Lh 

snerrfw 

erm pi ^l^(^puLi'^ih^<sa)irppfr/T, Sri^&flQajm ^ud 9lp!¥p ^p/Sleisr Q^i'krefffuj 
pj(StDirs€OfSis eSl<S(j)jTihp/ Qurri^' ujQj<ssriT a&)iEiS(ek^ L£l&fl(r^u:> QufTsorO^Qsurh^ u^&r 
Qarr® iEemL^<sffr (oT^pi Qp&ffluSIdr Qu(^<sij>ldisb)lus seSl(^fT sSliufh^ LfsQ^ih Qpemp 
Qurr ppipp^ffltupn (^ ld- ^thQpQffl^^ODp ^aarreo^^ p QarrQiEiQafr^fr ^Gjrjpi 

eiii^mi(^Qesr Pj^, 

ptSl^m Q ptTmesnumtJuu iSpfsnLK^ ^QffliijiTa<^ cr(i^^<sm^ipp 
Lj paanm pia<s(nT^ Sp/sSItu ^^fflujir afreoQOsijeo puS^Qiarr i^uSIfSsr peirfluOu^mLo 
(StDtu jijaaafr^piaetrfr^Lh cSrFlp <oS&nkia<sa)Si}^prrir, ^jTfr^L^ 

QtjDrr^a(Sfrmu Q a ^n Ei^ih. akfresrL^Qpil)^ uo'^ujrr&rQpu)^ ^^snQpuD QJL—Qarr ps^Berr 
uS)(^^ujfraaa&oiB S)ji^(SjQ(SH(f^p6orrdo ^(StD-su (Sul^Oldit i^u9<ck ^^sSu^krr jS ^ p€irB^ 
^lutk^ih ^ppeo eSlLLL-<osr ermpiWy puSifi Olditi^ ^L-Oarr psBsir eujTLhtS 

petDLDUjrrev pfLoOiDfr ^u9m 7L.^eSlu9sk/SQuj pesffp^lujiHia 
eiji}) Qai^^Q^Sfriaae^jil) €ii€V6vQ^6kp/u) Oa&i&DQ/iurruj ^<mTn p^uQun iBp,iT ir, 

^^pStL\i£> ^6\}aai>m^^<^ ^ojit ^B esffrQuj(^ p/ih ^oopStfjem cjesrpiii) 

Quluit aBsn &j(^^s^etDira^i}) urrdrerDLD ^uSi^ Qidtt ^ aQ s Tuffliu ^^eirfia^puQuesrg^ 
ane\)QQoiJ€V ^aa<aUfrQp(^<i^€(Dir^^mT. 

L£)««6y7 (SpbviT f^jrasir u^ujir^Ssm 

LopjpiSiT euGrrerreijLh ^^isvexjLh ^oojBSsssr*^^ 

(^ekpi ^eoaaemprrQeorriT <sii(^<s<s Qp<3S) puStBm ^ititiliu) QunQjp^^ p/pSeSl^T 

^i^uuisoii—ujiTaaQafremQ ^p^}Bssoruu[r(^uiT($) (oTQpa^Qpm ^uo ^ametDiD 
<sSliofnEj(^SiipBifT(^L£), ^rfiiuQj(^u<SB)ua(oa/riF^a (SHL-Qwir^uSlev uneo ®/ 0 ul / Qpes) pQaneo 
QanaappTTeo ^q^ispQ pium fiu Qurr^t^ CoaiTaapsSfr^ (STQ^appfrapQpfrek p 
eSeo^. ^lSIlLl^uu (^Qwup€s>pa Qairihp Olott L^ aetfl^ih urrev eu(^uLiQpet!)p ^iflvu 
QpGtDpetDUJ ^pppnaQeu ^esnnk^Q^aSlm p^, ^inreafluj ^QihuQwfrifiaerflp 
QuiuirMafT pam ujireijua ^oofSBBosruStQe^Qiu ^GSiLDiijga^&rm^ QapesruQuir^&r 
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s^Betnifd) Qufr(7^(^s^emLfu) Qsu p^(SO)LiiuSi^ rS ^oo/S^smuQuiuirsefrrrjb 

^j2Ss(^d> j^iTfreuftiu Qp<stsip Qiapsk^fSiuj ^(j[^Qpeo)p<s(^il) ldit ^ulLi^pit(^U) (srmu^ 
Qs^a^eoiruiQeo ^eoiLDU^UD, Q^fr^QrsfrdsBfr p urrev Qp(sts)p^^^p ^ifhuQuirf 

^^(LULjlh^ OuLUlTSlSfr^Gin' ^dsS)<SlL{LD SjoofSl^^SSr {JUfT d^UJ^ iTlT&sfiuJ QlLfT l^QDUJiLjLD QufT 
Q^dr QfBfrdsrr p urrev Qf Qj)pQj(^^d<s puUlt^ Qinir^os^iuiL^ih ^iTfTiui^^ pLdl^^^^sssj u 
ufr(^ufTLL.is^<^ Q&^LD(SSiLDSo)uud siT^QQiSij^ /F^0 <o£l(3(rdQuQufrdj3SiTir, 

slilJ^ldit ^ Q ^ Qiudir ^LD ^q^Oldh' iLfii) Q<oii 

(^[TGsrQpsofi^Q^Lh QpfT6V<!£fruiSlujuufTuSlsr <s£l0^d^ii9^ ^LUiT ^2sssr ^o°o/rVS553r ereDT" 
^UD Q<ffT pUir(^UfT(SlS(^li)^ ^sih Lfpio GTeSr^LD Qufr(^LLufT(^UfT QS(^l}) j§)63r 

Q(Q)jT^etn‘ iSIpeijLD ^suL^Qinfr^uSIp Qu pLJUi-.fr CTsir^ <^^'S)jrrjTfTi6l6onT, 

SUfTp^ ^(fhjuQLDfT^S&fl^U) ^irtTGufliJU Q LDfT l^Seffl^Jll) 9lL6)LLu^ajQLD[T 

srremuuL-fT^ ^lun ^^isr ^oo/zVSszrjt eKssr^ih ai(^uLf(2p(oiDp QLup<9ft^ n!)} uj tSIppfT&rffuj 
QiDfT^LSIp sfT&muuQQ pQ pm ^^fftujfr LSlQirefrm 3k..g)ji}) (^/6 Iuli ^iriTujpp 
(^fflujprr(^Lh, 

^sjrgp/ii) OiD^eSlm ld^ ^mt-uSlmLn erm gn ^eods&sor j^QeVfTir 

QuDujQujQ^p^ds^r sij(^pp QpmpuSiGk) L^airsiiiTd<suD QpmQLDrr ^uSl^ih qjl-Qldit^ 
uSl^ih SfTSmuuL^^l})^ j^dlQ^fT 6^S&r ^^uSliSO Q pmOiOfT ^u9 p QQ^mfS <SLlL-.QLDfT 
l^uSIp gu Q<9=iT.ipm <oTmg^ ^^ffliuii s/T(h)QQsiiev ^/j9£S^dQm(^fT , &>'—.QLDrri^ 

QuJfTQ Qpm—ITLI<SG)L-LU QJ^^tofTT ill ^ffliLjQuUT ^ SuQ IT (?S! S (df S fremUUL—IT (SS)Uj 

Lurrd) g^jdiQsiiff <o9<s(S(f ^ iTfr l- Qinfr ^luSsaffm guiD ^il-Quoit i^d(^<s^ Q<s^mj6)(f^dpd) 
s^QQiDm gu <90^Qm(^iT . ^uSl^w ^Q/fluj/r ^jir iljif ^ im/rp^nj 0/z9u 

Lfds^eir ^(edormiD^n ^Hih ^ujffluj Q(?iTdsp(ppfr(^ r^iriTujpd) /^si^esiL-uj/TiT <sl^ 

pu9i^ Ginir i^a96Gflm gfj iSpirffTiLQ OiDfri^serflp Qa^mg^t su^fij(^L£) 
^eo Qs^it ps'Serr ^^iHluit dsfr&jQQ^ev QiLfri^^d) (ipQr>pu.9d\) ^ifriLd^ iBgi^iLfdr 
errfT/T, um^iu pnLf(r^d(^j]9ui~id<3B<orfld) sfr&strruuQil) <sjm^u} Qs=rrd) Qpfrm^ 

erm^ii) piSli^dGs^freoeSlm (Sim^ih^ gfjSleoih inm^ih Q,9^fT&) ^ (STm 

^LD Qs=fTd)<oSI<sar ^[BQu g^ih wm(^<sS^.^dSluQurT'^ ptrir, ^m^ih um^ujQifd 
QLQfTi^u9p sfTmrruuQLh j^(T^<sf[T fSTm^ih Q^rrd) pu9^ j^jffl&Quj Gimg^jih^ sititul 9 
uj€sr (STm^ih Qs^ird) <»0ljl/ ptSl^dQs^frdveSIm ^mpGsii Girngjih ^irrrdj 

^mfrirp^uQuirdpirir, ^drr^Li) Q^frt^ srm^d) pu9^dQ<9^(Te\)'^d(^r£l dg^ 
^GUQ/fT^tflujiT Ssi^p^iLjdTisrr ^nfrdjdQ j)ifiIujppd<spfT(^LD. Qsrr^ pij9^fSfTLi(s}u 
u^ih Qurra^drs^dr sul- ^LDujih Qppd) Qpm(^LDfftsiJSS)ir fisTfreSfL-Lod 

sdr ugeSlii90dpMrrevp^d) Qsfri^sdr Qui'BevdsmrrQifTujsefflm sui^nutrs mp^uj 
{ufreS p^dQff^dsr ga Qs^ireuesreufruSm . ^gfreffflujQu)[ri^<seffld) Qsrrtflsjm gviL ^ir <e^6Br 
gfiih eu ^fki(^^G€F(T psdr Qsrr^ eim^th pi^^dGftr pseSdsr &<oS3pQ^)tJU(T(^ti), 
QiD/rL^dQs 9puufra ^ffliu ^sir Q^jrreSlLSp iBiriLu-iTiT iBfreSId) gasTLoiT(^ih ermuj^ 
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Quirr^^ex) ^emetf)LD, ^sQsu ^ireaffiu Quoit eu^isj(^ui ^Qujfi>fr®a^s(^s 
QsiTi^Q^m pQuiT ^ ^^eorQuLU0u) Qs^earp^ (Siearjp/ Q^rflSearp^. 

fBinLQsQsrri^uSi^ ojireonr^ ^QfrrruLSliu ff/rQsetfleo surr^iFj^i^iB^ ^0eu 

GDsdQsirt^ u^^fi^uo ^ jb(^€mi^€0 (KfTLLu^p^s QsiT<cm(Sl^i!TuuLLL^^, 

l-itsQ erm^uo ^isiQevuQuujfr Qjfrujfkp ^sQsir^QDiup puSifi i^fTiLt^dir ^fresr 
Qsir j^Qujsar ^ jfjet!)i^pprrfrs(^, 

^IT6Sr LuBs^TTL-i <oU fT sh (o iSB IT ^ 

oVfTiXu ufreQ^^ji — ^,7^/5^s3r 
Qu[r<sc<s>diT^ &p€Sim eQfi^pfris^^fb Quir^f^ub 
^hsOTT p(Tm ^pp 

€T€arp/ Q^^QS)jTa9p sfr&ssruuQih Q^djtLf&fiio eu&^&ftrrLDuSl p Q0>eB)suSl^ 
QuQ^QDUnL^ub €u&jruupp svfrekQsfri^^ 9l pQear Q^esiiMiLjUj £}9<smasssfr6'e9r 

eofTih, eufremQ<£fri^(SO)ujLJupi]9uj (^f6luLf ^^GsoiruSlp airemuuQpeoir^ 
u^^(^LD ^ p(f^&sarQ‘i(^ QpmsoriT gj Q£ puuLLis^Q^^.3,p^ ^uj6\)frQ^<3,6or pj ^Qffliuir 
3IT^QQ&J€\) ^n^(Sl9dQ(^(^fT, 

g)/j)<ofl)/pi0 ^ihupo^^niB^ ^<cmQs(^s(^ Qpm Gsrn Qi£>fr^dseffl(^ 

^uLSlGVSS<o'mGL£)Gsr ^Lu ^ujrfluj ^eSltxjpiii /i ,'3>d9^ QujfT j^d(^ ^uupp P^-psk9Q<9^\h<3i 
siTe\)QQ^<e\) ^^fflujiT Qs=qjG!S)<sijuj/t<s ^irniud^ uOD^'jjm 

ui^)ujGsr G^Lun i^d(^LJ ues£Qs^G^^^ app/£ ir sl-^olouj/t 

(^LD, ptjilj^u U^€U6VS<^' Gud^uoun ^UJ GJuLQdsi-euL^SeTfleV J^L^ISjQlL9(7^d^' 
sfrevp^ex) jijii>j^€Vs'2err GiniLisy^^^u) ufTiriTj^ uuSimpj <306}^'^ G<fG(Sif)iJ)G(DUj S'Bev 
S jpip^iu iouGGua ppp ^d<£QpujfT(^ih, 



QuSVr^^ LLpQJiLL ^^(SST t3 


By 

K. Srinivasachariar 

(Annamalai University) 

(fld^ ufrsT^^ y^iJilaS}^ uev ld^<ejs<^ Q^iresr ^ii9(^dQ<^ p<oar, ^GSiQis&fleo 
Qu<3rr<i\'^ LD^^QpLD ^6<5r^. u€0 2iJfTi>rm(Sl<!B(^S(^ Qpm Q^.siT6sr jS tqs^ar l£);S<£ 

^iim<5S)iinjuiTm Q<‘BiTiikQS).%s°do(T rS^fSluu £\9(i^il)LfLD ^(^aysar Qp^^ioSleo j^ldld^ 
^^3’2Gir4 .V jr).^Qs};<6imQLh. ^sQsii 0u6fr<ip LD^<3'dQJ)^iLfLh fFirih fseor 

s/Sluu jifLl)LD^^j^<ii)s^2£frd Qpu^u uLs^i.%QQ:cm^ih, Qu(ofrp,<ii uev 

ihiT^60)L^<a9€V (aS’LLL-<$rrG\) ^5ij!^^do.9<offl€3r ^6 Vl 1 ^ihiD^^d Q<55/T<Brr^sd5^efr 

iuflil^i£p sf-enuLDiT u96v‘2ev. ^ii9^yiD ujp<su)p[u <^fTeh)^ jsn jn sdn ^wlds^'GJ)^ 

^IEj<£IEiQs <9^ U dv J)f lLQ^ 9\<o\) Qu'Sffdi^ 

J^eOS(olf}eSl(^l¥^LL ^(^‘cUfTpiJ ^S>jd£>LDpj<d>^)<^ ^(oWJ SSilDm^d^ UJ UJGd IT Ub. 

OufT^sifT^ssp 9>eviT ^^LDLD^^ii) ^ ^ ^ ujiytiirr ^ ''<^)^LULh^ ^ ^^QS)uj ^ Qp^^eSf 

luQi /b<50)p (SiipL^pjii<d^idil(r^3QpQ<ai<^piJ Qsrr<bmL—fT(h)Q(^i7<sQ(SfrQLurTi^iij^ 

^ ^ IE! s^2eiT Qluuuu^ SiT(emuSI^^^Q(f^dQ pQ^j^ uQD>a><i sQJGafluu^ev^, 
Qu(oir^^!Ts&n' u^fT iT^d^'&'iEi'SGrfJsur p^<em<otaLDs'SeiTd stim^LSli^uu^do ®o/fuj/i 
uSlsiT<3S^2efr,i ainLui^^ih u^miDL-fEi(^ ^pp^ub Q<£frs=^iLi QpQS)L^ajQ.!!TsQ(Sir<ssr 
u<oop, LL^isbQpis^uuiT .^^^ay/a^?6ifr ^jtit uj£ii^p(^u Qu(Sfr^\.3jiTsQefr (Sidifujit 
uSI<siT<S(^<i(^ Qji^isfTLLu^LLjajfTS&fr, Qu&r^di^fTs&r ^&iui<ss(sfr ifldf^n'iFp^<oSi^<3fU ueo iLfd^ 
setr/rev S^S p^ir, 

^0 Qu<sfr^<sd Qn'djsp^eo .sfrujd^iqih Q^iLa^iqu) 

an tr^ ^i ui uGOuu^tufrSLJ u^SmPuu^Qufrdo Snsjsefr <oi€ffr €iifTiT^Gi)^Gs>ujLj 
u&)eSI^Lonuj ^ir/ruj/F^u/r0/b'/«(STr, ^ tSoi^-^dsQefr \ ^uul^ ^STfruuiij^ 
^fflOujear^ Q^irear /S^do crear az/r/f^cro^erouj ^uLfi£js&r, Qs&rireii^Gs/s 
QpasTGsBLLQL^tT^ ^iTSs^edjT uup^frQeofT erm eufriT^etf)^^€S3uj Ln^d^dsQsLsdrr 
20 
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L^rru).^^^ uos)p^(T ppuulLls^q^uu^ 

^LDLDpLC S^S ^^PLJUlLL-^UP/jS Qu&Tp^S LDpQuDQST QJ IfilSlSUUQS p^ » 
HA/^(3'^(5 QP'StfrQm'Quj ^LDLDpLh sfT^ujuiT^ searsQpeafI (fppeSlujsiiirsefrfrev aeaarQ 
LSIu^ssuuLLi^(^i¥^Lh L^ppQpseflujirQeoQaj ^iEJSfrib'i(^u iShr^fTiruD j)j<5G)L-f¥^0u 
ueo)ps Q.^fThmQ ^ ^ j/TLOfrj^^ iopua^ gi < ok Qp p^ iJ it i\) Qu^p<s 

LDpiQuiSET Ql^fT^lSUUL-GVfJ uSlpgi/. ^(^GO Lfp^^sQlT LD S' GO) ^<S S £Bk,1!BrQLSll^^^paUfr 
(aTGsrpi/ Qgo'i pGOTir. Q Bi p> a '^.ihiopth 3 ‘em u^dsuuiL 

i^(^uupfT6\) gS opi'n^QQtu L^pj^^LDp,LD Gj pu lLl^ s QBiGm(^^j)u)ssru^S)^ 
g0lL/L£j]6V?(SD. 


Li<ipQpGfff}d(^LJ LSljipn'Gur ^L_j-<f 5 (Sfr fFrr<^a>ur, ^2iJiT ^i^Q6Vfr(oa)iTiLfLD (^fS 
Qurr^Birrs €rvnB>uj (^miuLD^^ (^gst LU^ d<ss)pQuj ap^/BiLDiTs ^i.u 

Q p&p purir. (^ssr ujQuxosr pu Quit 0(^ p^<cmQ L—dsr pti 00 

qPotT a( 7 ^^d'p<om p. LDpO p^ <S 5 rQBlGTr QpGV ^LJl 3 J‘U(GT)<fflh ^f)(T^sQpQ^'^GSTQ(^ 
QiumQ(rrj> j^€ve\)^ ^(^Bi(oOiauuLlL.QpemQ( 7 r^ 

<oT€mQ(p''j ^ 6V GV ^ ^ <BI gS! 0 B.' <ot 5 ) <S ll 9 ^ ih Q [T ff ^SiO p,mQ 0 

( QiLGhrQ^) Q^freveOQpi^ujiT^, (oiQmssfJdy) ^iUlSIjui^^iI) 

^pu^QuSI^ ufT ^d>{SuuLLi$iLj QurrBipfTGO <s\mpn sk-pQpi^ujn^, (cpifrpp^ 

eupfreo QpujpQsfrLDLiQufrev ^ <B 90 ^p;^i^n LDrEisGfrfT€ar Gfvp,BiQpih 

jtjGfv^dsuQpLh ^fflL-^^Slev Q^ifE p;[r piisSm 90 Qufr0(^t}) ^ (srupsrv;^ ’ ^<s i§)0«« 
Qpu^uuiT^, erud' j)jGurQp(osr(i^6V ^efudpfTuje^QQm p(o(DLDVLJir ^ j>i<sa>p ^ 
^mQpm^d) ^GTLip^ ^s'fTiii 6S!®Q<osr p&OLDLUiTj^ib ^irGm(^ bkoidsuSI^uj Q^j-np, 
Qpm ^< 5 sr<oiDpiLjL}) Qs=fTd)ev(ipi^Lurr ^ sQbi pu ^ Si^d Qs^rr&JeSluj 

fSfrejHBJGJ)< 3 S< 3 seff}^u:) Qs^stit^^ 0m ujQldp,!t<^ Gimd Q-^/reveuCJa ^^/3>frm 

0mQujfTuQ ^0^dO p^m u ^ [BfTi^^p'hG6T d ^ Lj 96 vQp,<oor pi r^rrGVSLGDS 

uSIpmpj Grmjp/LD QjfT(^efrpjs@m p Lop^jLDpjpfrm <oimp ujtld^^uiejsp^^ 
uelLl^^go fFm0 eSlefriii^Q p^. Qld^u) upun ppiEja^^d^ ‘ 6yL;i'0/Lo ’ 
(j§l(^PP^) erveuu/rBJWfrQeu ^< 5 SfT<ff=Lh(puEev ^msusm (ofuQurr^ih sfo^piraQ^i 

uSl0i‘^^QsrrtemL^0Ljupsfr6V ^mQJs'^sfr ^GmQuGmims s rr inm- lEi s’2eiT p- 

Qcil(cmL!^LU^6V^, ^ ^GW^d'aULD ’ eWBlU !T Bl LDPfQd) pi n WGS) IT (oG> lU uQ U (T €0 

j>jGrvp,prrm u<srTiT pipdi'2en <fn dsn ^pevirev^ 
u<sfTiTppmjs^bofr ^bjgSI pOiDGCT pj QsfTsvBi^ ^ujGVrr preciSLUfrev 0m uuQinpnm 


1 t TPTTg i^ Pg fs^^T?I.59oifjR I 

q^«F iiTii »T3r^i sgnkgrr?!; ii 
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Q,9:rreve[)Qs)j&m(s}Lh,^ ^^isifuQ ^ui3 SBi^'irrrsSl 
iLj^m Quiem^ifsfJ ^imi960irs tufTSa^w <sFfTfE^ S^(5miu ^<sti>uA^ p^iLuj 

uQ ^ Sj^QP^Siifflm s(^^^rru9(^d>9Q^Jiim(SlLD. (^LDiflsorr 

eh)LSI(^^(LI^S iTi,m Q EtKoiflll^L^ 

^L-ir fEfT^^:ff}<oV (p0Q!fr (^^uQ ^<ss)^ ^uuls^Quj (oJ p^^OsfT'emQ ervir^i 
(j^€5ruuSLirr^ujn<^rT, j^jS>'Qr)jT inn (pum pQi')^<iQQ(fpijD. (^(pei9f^ ?>jj(c^ 

LD^(cu<^^eva)fTLn6V j^uuu^Qfu (SJ pp]'iQ<^n(^ir(^ii)n p] ^ ^QiiSl(r^u 

u^rrdv g)ay<<5m j <oV€yvQniiie>mQL£). pajQ P'^ld s-rflt^rr^ 

O&iisffrpi/ ^[rn uj^ ^j unfr^j^ ,if^^u;>iis&iT Gprohi p^ih G^s^ojiurr ^^^rrev ^ ldCd' ir <5^ ^ ua 

Q<ffn^e\)Qih!<tmis^u9iQ^<iQp^l. ^ uu^u9^Lj9]i>vsi^n g) si <nOj it 
i^QQsi S ^ ^ /hn ic^ fTi'hrm ^4> iDfr ^^,^) iuuS)ibQ} nissi u Quujff)LLL-.fTfTS(Sfr, 

^ir<t>mL—rrsj^ &L^ir puQun (pukihak j^))6\i^Qiui^ifr uian^ fpuLj4'~c^-%Tie>m ® 

QurT0isfrn m' (pv^n gst j§jdi)2^v Qiniahi (p‘d\' Sjtusi^fT irih (TTuuUf- (^l-<5>(^ 

Qu)(^ ^ r^Q <3} -o‘ p,[T L- h.Q(^l} . ^ P^JjQ ^d\) &<6\) SI p<olD P 

^s)S‘ /h<oO) m ,sm.y,L3 ^4 j ^ ^ T d\} QijufrsrrirnjQiTmu Quujit ^cmu^nfr, Qu(6fr^^^ Lop^ 

QsifksS! QslLu^p^ QiurrsOiD^ ^ih Crii frexiSi^^ hiSsdhju pj ir 
QunedT j^iJih ^0 fia)it}iQs<3i(^f>mQ, j^<3,sffrQLDd\) Lj-i/^jn sj^i^'^^un (^(gr n m (^fTismuD p^i,m 
<sroLDu9<s9(r^sQm p^u Qs igrfJuSid) Q^rrm puQ^ir p G)u.^ 0/»rr (sIr ^fTa>, p^lisor 

p^d^ShhUbQair Co'ujrr i^liLi p.,&!m<STiL£>uSld\) ^msjS'dtr Qsj pd)€\) (o^s ekpi p^uQ^Pi^^rr/r ■: 

lSlp(^ ^<5^051/^ ^L_/f QsKglfluSldv Gl^iySsjfTS UJ^LU^^LDfTUJ Q ^ fT tgOT pi S) iir p 

Quit ^& r 3^2eiT Qptu p G^srnLLjQufrd) ^dv^^Quj&iT pn Qtff^frdosiQ^uuu^QujGsrd QslL 
L^fTfT. (§)uui^<s QslLsQs! L^pi^T Gsi<off)u Qufr(^&Ts^G p nw ^^}LD!i9 <oS! (^sQ eoT p&ir; 

^(otDBl^dfT U-TT (P^UD QurT(!^^ Sj[P'^ P.om p<srr>LDUjfTeo 


3 !T h5t: sgtirr^ft^r 3 ^ 1 

%g: ^5'51T%ft^RTrT; II 
5;5?Tr fM^JTHT!Ti ftr^'OT^dl I 

3WT fjT?:f«T55’5^\# 11 

qm q«im^%?cq5% fq^flqjw rrar ciqi li 

4 fq^nqqi^^ortjq^TRqTf^qi^iqm^qfqqrSiqqrq fgq^tqT?q^?T^ 
^n*T 1 i- 1- 3 ?T?qqT^, 

P. 138. Ananda Press. 
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uir^ujjsk^^^rreo ^/Suu Qpu^'ju^r ^i^iqui QufTQp^ ^ih^inuu 

QsrrQiB^ pssr. LSlp(^ (^irm ^LLQ^^p 
^(f^w^^freo OQjeifluQufr0(birs'2eir ^g}i£lsSmQ(rrj> GlLom ^uQ^B^^irir, ^LJSm 
^L-^/T j^uui^ £iisjs<sfr QslL-^& Q'^lL.'% erw^^ it ' n)j(sn’iT^^<iQsn €m(S 

QutrQ rS IT<sQ(3(r , ^^^jb^'9fT/T < 3 ilT€sfl^'^(pLUfTG)aL/ 6 Srd QslLl^!T!T • ^'SVfT €tV'®<SIT 

(ipu^<stf>iiiis QervefT^&iTiTik^laQirearLj QuiuirQu p(fj^n, (3 p(^ (Birek 

smsfj^ &L^iT QQi(o(fiuQu!T(r^^<s>^ (^rrsifr ppfT(S0 ^ j^l3Is^uu(SiB^ p<5sr<SiJiT(b 
&jp^So Qp/Huj^^^^Quj. u IT p lu ^fLDfT (oST Qurr(^(^ ^esr p/CoLDLSltso'^ QaJ^(p^eo 

^j^LrrrmiB^iTi^ stuul^ (ST puL-.dsfL^QQiD&jr (SaJirn pesipuSl^imiBn’ e3QiriT p^tompa 
sfTiLu^ 3i^i3 ppfT irrr peorrio (ssisiiuirei^s Qiresru Quajifl'—u Qupdpir, 

QsiietflLjQurr(T^(^a^Lh uirpiiJ3i>^(hpfT<^ (oT(^pj p^uQpBppfrir. 

<sSlpujiTir<sm-UJiT OppeShusnir ^Qi^iememQm tuir p^ujuSlair (tppeSluu 

OuujiTam ej puLl.L!^0uuprrujs= QafT6\}Q(^/Ta(^, uQiriTL^n^^ 

Oei/erf}ujfruSl(^a(^Lc ppwervimQ it^bld cj&jrp Ou(Sfrpp ^(sSl^ Qpa^<oS>U'u9 
eSiQ^i ^ Qsiipj atr iT(fimQpuo) ^(T^aseofrOlLDesr p Qpfresr p/Qeor p^. ^pirsu^ ^ 

LjppiT SiT^ifTimih ^mi—fhp BfiS^ aneop^^ jfjaaaevp^aj QufflQiLifTiTa<^ ^(ki 

atsjQa ^^ajuQurr^ (ip&ofl srfr^a(r^^ias6ffl6\) OaiLp ujTetvikisisJs^^err 

^(T^uSaaa Qairp^p ^itlLl- €p(^ eruuS^^iju ej puQp^iQ)iTsiek, ^ikp efoiAl^) 
^^6ii/uQparija^ ^/HiSi^a Qinmupfruj sfpirsu^ m-^ppiSL^aih^ eS^BiLiiSL^aiii^ 
^iSpubLD lSIlsi}), ^€tfrp urrauDfruj ^inLu^pp/. lS p^ ^uuL^p ^stlLi^uj 

^uQpaisjs&fl^ U6V eSfsurrpiEJS^u:) ^LSuiffTuj wsi^QLDpuLLQ ^llldpQld u^QesrLL 
Qu iSifleij<^<3rr piriiSf ppfi, Lnrrs^ urrstosL^uSlsSld^ip ^iBiSispsifip jfjQanam (^ldft 

st^Quu u>Sap^ ^Qeoirevfl^ uirsiia Oadipfr^sr, ^uui^u u 60 £un'i^Qa&r a^ip 
LSI&fT arrei^L^ir Qpap^ev a€ijf}<^a^ ^esrp j^iraek Ousfr ppLoppojyp 
&iaprT^» ^etJiSiijraeiffflm- ^pirsSf^ ^eoi^pmr (SjmpeSi—p^^ &i€ru~°L3p^jT<S6r 
GT €or u SiJ^Sffr p p^SiJ^aa Qatr^L— etvuSi^ pj ^'^p erviSl^uSlear 

^eouD ^suGiijra^ prfh^L-ap^m ^ir ppiEia'2eiru ufft&eo'^ssT Qauu^ ^GS)p ewih&v 
Bq^P ufr(otD(sipuSl6V QLDiTi^Quiuiraaa QaiLpfrear. ^i^p LSiL^aiHjaf^Lo 

QpQsypQuu efvu)&vB(r^pp^^ <sw~€)p(^ itituQ paih^ eSlaiu€Slurr<si-^rr^ ^iSpirix eSIurrei^fr . 
GTGsrp ^GffTp/ airapiEja<sfrfriu Giofri^^uijjiT iauuiLL-Gijr, asvfl<si^a^a(^ (ipih^Qiu 
afTpuufrujGsFLjpirQir^usuiT ^LSpi'riDi^frGsruirewpfrm' Qinm p ajriBppGiRp eruLherv 
B(r^pU!T(oC3GL^u360 ^UU pfS uSlQ^i pfT (T , BQ ^ Ui3lLu. ^l3 p IT LD <sS U IT (SL^tT aiTaplh 

Sli3piTLD(^rTGsrusT^prTm p^m (sStiflGii<oSi!riuiTu3(T^LJu pn dja QarreoeouuQSp^, 

^LSpiTiDGSufriSL^fr airapp€s>p ^pffluuGiJfTa(^a(^ msvufrGifiaOjTGBreiiih 
ew^pQsTfTuQpa airrhppiSDp ^pff)uuQjiTa^a(^ Qefu&rpirfriB^aOjTGarQijLD Quluit 
ei puLLi^^aaQojemQil). sfdjuuf.Quj uFQp^piTj (sSfLoeoir QfipeSuu up^ erupfresrisi 
a^ih Qtuirappireo gj puL^QsummQGLD^ pn QtufrapGsrp Gu pi^g^p^B p®iira<s(r 
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QuU(TS>7€FlTlTfTS(^ QgOIT QioQeO QsP!T^eOuQu!T^LD ^<SVLU sSl^(^rT€IJrLh QuUfTSji 

pUL-Q<Sll&m(^(2LD Qajrr^UU SVfr <51 pUL^fTQ^^<SST Bin^UUp7<^ (oUUTSrT 
s^fT jrOirearuQuiuiT ej puiLi^(^4r%(DS))<em®'^LDsar<s <s0^Q(^iTS'r^ir. utsi^'u^ 

^60 ^SP;Sl^tiSl^ SlIL-UUlIl^ <oT(^ ^ <E^LjQuIT^ Sn.)l£)fT^^ ^LDLU i^lTS=SSrLD^ (fn'SST p 
^JT&meSiL^lLjL}) LDfT(T^^^^QeS)(^LJU'SlJIT<sQ<ofT<5SrU Qun(t^<ik &P^PLJUlLu^(^S 

Q p^, Q Qs^fr^eSlujuij^ QuiTQ^ak^^ p„<ii(rQeJ^.^Q(p> ^eoOsiJGarQQ^ <9?i_ p 

QpLS^lUfTLD<sSi(^UU^^n(o\) luQ L£)i^ pt ff ^ p IT (RTT J>fQJ)^4> 

€a)SUUp/6lLUSlJIT<%<ck LDfT^d^)uUuSr7ilT^iiiin'.^ 


^uuis^ujfr ^)^S)i<omrruSl(^ i-f<i^iT r^a^iuih trnmpi 

Q prr L^ikiQu uu^uuL^ujrTs Q^iisfftu Gua (^ak ijrrpuj^T^f>iWs^ 

Qerr (nrekrQp njnetniruSl^ i^uLf^Q<sir>^ u^(T^^Q(f^Gl iT<^ pi Q'^fTscrQi^LD, ^ev/r 

Qp^eSl^ urr^Lu u^^frir^^ihi^Tiak 3kf,<;mfls[kjsG<o(resruiSG)^^ ^.fnhtSl^^Lj Lf^d^ir 
uu^uuL^.(urr,sss <%<sdl-^uSI 6\) (^(krujQiXi <3><ioiiQLD6k p/ P.^uQ,<3i^Sf^(T^^Q(f^Qrr<mp^ 
^i3us7fTiuuuQQ(n^ir<%J(r, pf^j/rserffakr ^i3u rrn l-I^,<sit uiTirQ(^<s 
luiHJSeff)^ LD^uSli^fk^l LDmtLS^ Qun(f)ii) ld 7 pji—fflL.Lh ^(^^/mrQsrT^'mQ 

QoiipLJLfsQsfT<em(Sl fB6V6vQ<s7(7^ ^^Lorreor S'^eroiu 

PI<so)L^ujQ^i€mQQLD(isr pj pj pu^uuiiiim ^ pjpju^s^uuQu) 

PI p}u fh! ^ ^ <s ew7 ^(SsrLDnm s(r^<sSlsiik turreiiiii s^yCfTsfisGinssr p^uG pQ^prr n . 
^/fT^evtstOLUiqLh ^0a^/_/r/F^io/r.f5<5 sfT&miSl^p7iT, ^L-irstsk p^ufT^ ^svir'bsv Qmnmpj 
€rv^STLDfruS}^6V7^L^^LD ujsu7^ih Qurrdx) 'oiJii^Q<s7i,wru^(^d(^Lr> Pfpsk Q^rL-irk 
&UJ760 l^rf LD Q>€i!&flk^^<oS)^uQu psSe\)'h5\)UU7 1 Qp7L^ITk^LU7UJ Th fh ^G srT<om LS^Q^S 
0 LO P 5 ^Ljjsiirr^^4^dv sh)f5rf7UD^ urrfEih (tp^eSltuaipsojpfS- Gf^iL^ ^rsih^'iss 
^dv^tufT ? pij^Gundv u^nfi ^piL^dn &i^f^^ki<%G(Sfr ujn^^Lh pj(sn)^js&f}<ck 


5 5*W55rT^ »TT*Tf ?Tt»T ^rm^s^Torq; i 

^^n^5T55^irr i ?i«ir ^nsr^ rwr ^rmr^r i 

?t ?Ttir; [¥rR'i:r^^T««TJ^: 

2. 2. 28.] 


6 3f?ft »TTqrT mNM^<4<fedfq '>q: l^rgr M f^^OTT :jf?TrTnT^?nn 

iramt *Trft ii 

Chap. XXIV. P. 185. Calcutta Buddhist Texts Society’s edition. 
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€fvih^^)s6frfr^ Q j3iiTL-.ff^9lajir^ iBirih etv^@ss^ii<ssiLj^(u<^(3or^ fBLDS(^ 

Q^nmi^iu^ ffnj""o s uD^j frQ <osr . ^uu^irir-s^ihJsefrfT^ ej /DULLL—frQeomeBT ^ 

^<Si) Q^fT L-fT^^iun bv c7 puiLi^ it Q 60 i^esr crgsr^ &.11 T QpmQun^ €SI<sl^(ju 
Q un'S(Ej<S(^d(^u ufrQu®S}.i(Sto>u,<d ^ pQ p^ih ^Sii—bSI.eo^. p^U-Qbsr t^^pir ^'Suit 
«®SsYru uiTirp^ [^iwsm p^6m<ss)LDu9^ eSI ei^iju la ^ p!u<sSIuu<sit<£'Stiit Sdasr p^d 
Q<5S/TEmL^(^dQ^fTS6ir. ^QS)SilS(^ unr ^dnJ^^fLDITiL J^jpjUsSids 3r^LS^UJ<567QJ 

sQetr ^jdveo^ pfS ^<hmfr<sxj ^e^udit ^^UL onEm ^pjLDmEQLDuj^ fS uuptLisa^ 

LDirm ^piuioiLDeoeo, upmT^dpiijs<^ ^ ldCo u rr ^ ^<5 ld^ p^0eiJ^6S)p (^rrtssrp 

^€0 Qsfr(S)dQ(Sorp6ffr. p^ P..(^ai<d,'SiTbV u^itit ^ pfinssfr 

uSJdsuuQwQurr (Lp^ ^/<s?o«)/<«^sy7' ^ j^u<Si9p ^ ^i^d^uu^rrs iB'^ein uu^ 

Quit ear ^0 Quemixiemflea^uj ^(^enear unirp^ jijEiJ%>rr ^pjueSluupirs 

S^2iomuuQpnQL-.nd(^QLO(md ^^pp(^QiD^u:) ^ L-.it s 1^ ^ f£^uj it ^ <s9(Si^,LuiKi 

<S,6ff)<oBr J}]J^Ur>)‘Lh rfLnd(^ 6aroSLOfTuSl(^dQ pQp<nG! Q p<8lJ<Sa>iruSl60 Sd^fFUJih. ^4/45)/^U 

^^)/6o UiTpLUfaii.j>u)aaSl(^dpfrColbv m ear y ^p}LDirfEi£)rra90fF^aiTG^bO(sip ear* 

<o)i6hj^eS^(oar mj& uir e) d(ea>pu G'urrpi<d^J §)0dQ p^. ^dEo^^^d ^tsmi^d) urrnd 
QQ^ipthy rrsn.)p<oa>^ fKn&9<^)b\) sf-ioa)A>idQ6arQ(p>LD, /jervii) s<sm ^^d(S^p (^pir p(^p<5fT€0 
^ppn (^^d (^<5a)pe)ifr u9(^dSl ppir ? ^0/(o/a'/r0 en&rv^jdsbifim ^SiJ(^up^dQ % pu 
^eiO'rOisefFlear «^)(S}iurre>iihj^<^UD Q£)'pjuLLij^(^d@ear pear , ^sQen uir^miu upnir^ 

pikserr ^^QiDiuihisQefr Quu^pn ^ frd^eS^LLL^n 60 ^diEiipiLLfrear (^uLorrear ^JSJ 
uaju>piT€ar fBLDd(^ ^md^G'LLear pj Qiff^iT60&9 uirnS^pQurr siinsefflQeoQtLi u:>emu^ 
uSl(r^d^mT aerr. ^jpe^QiLso P-emea^uuSleo uir^uj u^ir ir^dpidiaerr 

pLD^ ?L00/^6»^^ (^irearp^le^ QanQp^ a&p^a9QQ ear pear Geu^ u^uSleo'hso, 
^aieij(T^aJiriia^Lh (^rrear p^d(^p p<cdir ^err prr^a Q ^ir(^ p a pu^ear p,rrek * 
^aQaj p.^(iy-mea)LDu960 urraroiij uprriT^pidia(^ ^eoeom^eSl^^da ^eoiaialiefr a ^ 

prreonai^ ^^ueS^uQurrQiD er^pfi Qarreva/^i r^amu<d^rrujea)irea)fu cDfr’Beoujfrad 
aiLisp ^eai^d^ QsrrerrerrQpLs^iurreSlLLL-rT ^ih a ppiQpair d ^rrai^ uitituQuitQld 

Gujear ^ GaireoaiQ pnGL—rrd(^Guj6ar S^iSl^^mT , ^ea>pdQsLLQd ^i—iraerr ^ujit 
uiT^iu uprriT ppiiija&T P-emeroLnuSleo {^rrear ppirQeoQuj apiSldauuQQ^pajrr^eo 

Guit p(fT/>Loea)fr iLemcD Gu p(^ pGuneo iBind^ @0ii)i_/B0 r560LDmi9ppi» aeru^rff 
LD!T^)id(j^ a itl9u9Q6oG uj a d P jG L oear 0 Qp" pQ Lj IT €0 ^^j^ueSldaGaieoarip.ijj upirirp 

piEJS^ apLSld(^LD ^IpeofLD aLDL^lL-QiD uSl(f^dprT60 ^ujeS'eoT^ eS'ei^.ujihia^ arrQiD 
api3p^ ^Lja9 p^d G'arredar L^(^da6orrQLD erear a/rr pir ip.(^iT aek , ^^eaild 00 

P-uGp&da G a edo! up LLJ p rr uj u luirdSl S p^ ^earG pprr^rr, ^ p^^ear il^ ld ^ilwaiTear 
(^edrujGLD ppeuGiLear P-uQp&p^d ^L-na'bsfrdandp S'^uSleo S^p^l^ir. ^eropd 
GaiiL- ^L_0/i) ^uuLpLUfTy LJjTU(^ap^ev Gaipn uHlevairreS'LLL-iTp^LD 

ajeoijT (^rr ear ehia/^/^uLDir tu ^efflGi-jrrev a^errifxiQdGarresar lplq^ljlj prr a arruo LijnSIp 

^0dp ^pLuppevp^ear efiLDfrair srQpih ^ivaterraj pir^y 9 ujTU(^ap^)eo ^edmeiuLD 
u9eo pear pijGL£u960^ erearpv Qajpvuuea>L^dpi/ eSIeipiLiLJupisayp ^upGuun(EieSLLL^ 
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miT, ^.ii<SiiL£i!Tui^(i^v< 3 iiT^ih (^(f^ ujbueo 

u/bueo eS^LLfTiLi^ ^^Qjfrsi<5‘^ p-uQ^sQaseOfr^rr.'^ 

Ouefr<i^'LD<SLh <%Gsfl(oi^s^<smL^uu siTG0<3,^^ LD^frujrr<sffri£>^ ^esr Lurrssnhj 
^j(T^L9[fl^<oO)L-iu^^;!Tii9 mg^. efufr^^iih (^^snuib (?n m ^(ci^L^eSlL^rr 
ljf^(^it (oi m g ^ ud ,,,9/^^^w (Lp^@iTiF<9if^^ ilijr^^frurririSl^^LL) gkoot g^juj 'ld^i uj:r<5sr uj^ 
^(oSrgJJLD ^puu(SlQ p^. @/F/f^?SU€K>LU J>j GS)L^fh ^^jQj (oST LDIT ^fT iU ITI^ SB 

<3ifr6ur iSpQiT^ QciipgVQDLDa9irrr^, lSI pir jfiGDL-iqil) ^ ism u liji s'^eir 4 srcm®oiJ(T^fF^ 

<siHT dsr , <3idir <si^L— ^ <£ fr ^ LSIp!r^(obruLn i^!bi(^LDfr(^6\) ^^fT(obr g)j<oG)3; efvi(o^^fT(Si^^d 

— fxsr ej pg)JsQsn‘<Bk<3iin' eor ^a/zf^gfr .^sl^L—ldi^ibiQiIoV)^ ^(SifTGsr urriDfrsor ib ld<^l— 
(Siirre^»^ Qut ^( srvSj'aiii^Q <srL>~°60uLDj iL i^: n sii ir <cm ud ^^<o!Di—>vd3k^iJ^ujsiJ(^a9(^ 'o 

^ub l 3 prruQih ^/ajjil) Si^is) ld^ uj <^Qtjjfr f£o'j(^LLJ j^j^hTsQ-MrrQ it ‘oIj fT i-m 

LD€S)L-.!jj €SI(^ldlSi j^suiTS(Brf)<oi:bL-Quj ss u hm Q ^<2,-:osr{^<sS}uj6or p p^u s rrir <s <o^ ^-5 

O^iLi^Qsrri>mL^0uuJ6^ , ,!§)''j'(25 9^(3 LDfT^/rujfTSseirr Q^jQ'ScbLDiuir^ 

Qff^iuuuuuiLL- <sj'2i^Q>.uirif}<m ufTuly %<^7lm<i,<o(^pii^ll!Fr^<^ QjfritbQdQsiT(i^8Qp(Sor^ 
^a/<7«^Tr s)9l1(S)s:S!Q^^ Qs^nr6v&SiL9(7^uu^ Qf^u 

luam 'b ^ is^-yhu;T p^iSl ^yshru^^ gj puLlL^(^d 

@6STp^A\ 8k>\i -^pT 6:U'5i ^'oir iimff n)l iT SUT jT^iU Qp^&SluJ 

7 %5I?Tr 5yt«FJTT«ITHT ^r^r^RST^ITgnr: I 

5^: n 

in^d-TTTJT^?T I 

fiT^rr% ^5i5Tr fvf^rr ^F^irn-grcrpS^Tirr ii (gTr^frf^^) 

8 ^f;Trft«F55 %fT I 

»T?:TrJT;Tt: II (^Tf^^^T^Tq;, P. 338) 

9 gsq’UTT^ 3?Tr^3 srrqTg ^r»m: I 

5^3 'Tqfnq. q; II (^f^- 341 ) 

1 0 «R^5«F5q®?TT^ qrfq qfe fqq?T?g fg^qrrr?g i 

(rT?^^, 1. 3. 2; 195 

P. 195. Ananda Press. 

1 1 «|U.do^g5 

?wTq?f3?ivq, ^gmqqrer: i 

?rp«n.) 
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QLupQsfT&nrs crQdsuuQSesrpearQQj Quuir^tu diriBjgiEis^ 

iBLDd (^ QetDL -. dseSIdv ' ho , pear ^ ^ dsms *2 ea iLrrp^srui p(dp 

^dQstrem® Qurr ^etvpeLi^Q iBaeufTemLneoiL^uj ojpp&rfluu^ pB^siuirear Qinearu 
uQl}), ^eoipd eo) <35 u up/61 ear euear pSiBtufrSs^. pear'BearppeSliru tSpeoiiru 

ujb/6 &r6l^LD sen^uuL-LDmLL^rrm. LL^murrS shears sfriLL^^ih ^q^uu/- 

prr ^i^psijQeareard Q3riTe\)Q(ir^irs<dr, 


^^euetDir (Bnih Lfpp(^(r^<sSfek [nn-ear^ ^i^irsefflear eifSIpprriFppeoip €T(Slp^d 
Sf^/SQ^ih, ^enfl j>ifEfFfrevsiJfft<^ Quir^ei/frear Q3BiT(drea)3ss^^iLiLD peaffppevfiQiu 
Qenrr 0 <siifflear LoppsaipiL^ih fpppi eSfffleuads e^ffirifluQuaih, i^L^iT 3 s&r (BireoenQ^ih 
upmrppiEJSio^ ^^eoT p^u) s^eaSsmisQerreard 3 Fir^d 8 ear pearir, Loirp^uj 

lS}3Sit ujTLDfTirpp 3Fp^ujLD!Tear (^eanupeoip ^uQp8ds ^utriuLDirs 3Fi£>eSl(^^ s^p^nj 

Qw^9p ^piTQ. 1 ^ ^eSlpeo)uju9^^ Qpir^ p^Sear p upa/rp 

piBJ3B^Ssrr ejpuQp^<sO<%rremQ ^<oa><3iia^2efr idifOssflsinisiQefreard QfSr/rev^Qear pearir.^^ 
LDppeiiiT35<5k pn ibia(2ff}ea)3Fd p upfrapprins^^etr p^emea>LDii9^<sfrQpeisr ptu) «^@)^ 

ai<f<Qsisflsr5i3sQ<ofr(5aniij ij'si sf^pQearpearir. ^ea)p<sQsLL(^Ll)QufT^ ^uuis/.\L\ QiMirQ^enir 
Q^ireo^eiin [TnQ<sii^ pj ^d^ifiujuui—eorrih, ea)ii5LUfruSl35iTS(sir Q<^it^ 

^eiiea)pd QsLLi^irsefrrr^ev ^i^p eirSIppfrdpp^^Lh Siiiis&r ^eB)Suuea)L^uj utfriL 
L&.ns&r, ea)fFiijrrtiSls(TS&r ^diQeunQ^ai^eaaTp^^Lh i7:LDd(^u L\^piTsd 

Qpemt—frujs Qsrriom L^(r^uupfTsd Qs^freo^8(^fT3ik. vfnh ^icvar^iii) t^sairu:) g^/rL_ 
[Trr di^ uSl^ev u<i(^enLDiTQ <9^i?irp^<^ ^eiiujeiiib'is<sff)/b Q<5FiTd^ ^siiQ(SiJfT(f^3i<^eaar 

Opth 3Fi^irp^@eo ^(75 e90pf^)ea)iij(oLLJfT (^eciponenQian Q3ruj^QsiT&5aT u^((^uupiTio 
s=^irQiD ^<siiQeiirf(r^ sa^emQpih L£)n / 6 l dQsaemu^Q^sQm p^, ^uuup ^iuQeiirr(^ 

ai^eaoTQpih ei.ea Q^en^U) (^eo) pen ^ ih aem §§i}d(^u L^e\)uuL-iTe9LLL^iT ^ild iLjd^tufreo 
iSiiT^&i^emQpuD enefrird^QsrremQLh (^ea>piF^jQsiTemQ LSI^uuprrsppaetfr Qs^aeoeo 
Qeneaari^ uSI(r^<i 8 ppj. P-pfre^ojremiDfra epQ^ pL^irap^eo (^e^iQemrQ^ LLeoi^p^erfl 

ujfT^LD g^evuD G)u 08 dOsrr€mup 0 <s 8 p^, 8 <em p/SleSlQ^m^ ^ea)pasuu(^ih 
QeniTQ^ QpfreaoTL^ujiT^Lh i^ir (^ea)pd^Qsiremup(f^a8 p^, '^©^ ^diOenrr^ taeo)^ 
p^effl e£l(LpLhQufT(Lp^ g^evil) ^^SLDfr 8 <d QsnemL^^uu^u) ^diQeniTQ^ Qpaemup 
^eoi pd(^u^ QufTQp^ ^eoih (^eiDpd^Qssfrem® enQ^en^u) Q piflen^^^, setDL -.8 

uSiev ^eoih (^<sa> pd^(j^LJuea)p\L\ih QluQ^8ii9QT^uu(Sa)p\L]ih sfTem 8 Q(n/*LL, ^iSLQirearu 
QuQ^sQeniT (^eoipiuQetJiT (ipL^ujfrpaeaisujrrev ^djQen/r^ LLea>^p^eiflujfT ^ih 
QsfT(^s=iii Qsfr(^t9^LDfruju QuQi^8u9QT^d35Qeneaay<Si Qutearp/th ^djQ^rr(i^ Qpfreaan^ 


12 a T e tgT ^flgff ftrgT q?3TT«if H I 

Wor 5iTf^»iww II «rif^oi|o 865 

I (llfqTit 372) 
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lufT^ih Qem jbjpi^eoiM Qh).ei^QOLDecfrj^i}) ^^uS}dS}&frQ(^ih, ^sfr 

fB£if^^jriijs'2err ^uQufTQp^ un'!TsQQ(^u), ^ jb^ Qfsir^^p 

Qs^eofru) ^eoiQJS^^err Qpmufrh P(3 ^^($^iTp^^(^sss^!T€isaT@Q(n/^i}), 
^^eSl0f¥jp egycroavcssfr ^afsiseiT Qsfr(^^iEj Qatr (^ s^ldits if6siti¥^ 

Q^esr giJ Qsrr€mL^(if^<sQ(^ psoT Q>si!>m u(SB)^^ jg>j^iSl<iQ^Q(Trj>u:}, ^6tj)QJs<^ 

^diiQeunQ^&i^emQpLh m<ss!T[F^ ^ Qsfr&fBn^Qj^uu^ fSLDd(^^ Q^ffleu^^v'^ev, 

^uui^Quu «F/P jTQpib ^is^Qiresr Qpebr’^esT eS! l^u uq^ld(Q)sQs^iu ^'2enuufT sQeutr 

pp(^ StufTiuLS)^^ (ju(T<5sruu^ajtTe\} iSlir^<3ifem(iptl) ^oj^ev euefririF^ QsfremQi^n 
(^(otDpiw^OsmmQL-ir /dsot , ^^<ssSiear jii<so)eus^ ai^essflstBsQetnuiTsQQi 

&hr(S)LD, ^uuis^ &!)rBUjrruS}siTs<^ jbetop iLirp^irLh si^easflsiasQeiTGjr^ Qs^rreo ^ 

eupiT^ ufr^etDeiifEfr9ls/T er^pith ^6 \)go{t<sii jb€opiL\ih jsn^casf) <Sfi/ 

sQ&reor^ Qs^ir^^supfrev Quefrppirs^ Qp(^GneiJi^rT^sn 

(srear^ih jfjGS)^ssLJuQQ(n^iT<3S^, P-^iism L^n m <Sij L—Q €sr Srun- 

(ShQld si^emib er ear u u QQ pQ <3t ^f^uj cn^faimib (sr^ p ^6vflppQufr(f^(^ ^ear 

SrU(TGdp^i—^ 3k-is^aj upn !T ppibisQefr 3i^essPisibj<ssm\^^ Q/ew^ssi^ LSIpd(^LD 
Quitq^^ jtjeiip/Sesr p^L-^<omL-.rra.'piT^ j^esyojuj'Bein- p\p)ih si^etisflsiBJS&rfr 

Qear p&sr, Qld^jld <sfs 6V upfrir ppibiS(^Lh cSirQujfT^esrQpi^efr epQ^srrrfJujpGDp^ 
Q^djQm pear suit peon eo sm}.essfl6SiE/sefrn u9(T^<isQeiiemQQLDem p; (^cH^rT^) 
jilffiuSsQebrQ(in^L£i, erv^ifLDnm upn ir ppmis(^s(^Lj iSljrQujn^enrQpeirefr 
^n/ftuufhis^Bsir erssnevp^Qeon ei^iHecos^uunsQei.n p^emQusm<cmp pQS)LDuSlev'2ev, 
e7G!eoresr(^^ ^0(^iueiiesr ^0 (^L-pes)p<^ Q<sf^LuiL(ibQunQ^Qp ^ebr pj snevp^ 
(^L^niis'BefT Q<3 ^\L\l\ud ^Ipeo^LDiLjii) ^■aLi^<iQ(^s(^LC‘'Tie^6\) jtjuQunQpQp 
ereveons sneo(ii}<setfl^(Lp<^(sn (^L^iuis'^^Qs^djijuQeii'smQihM j>fpp} pesoD ^uQunQ^ 
^€o2evQuj(^(^ev iSlebr^eirnL^Lb j^p^peoiu) ej puL^Qpis^uun ^uQunQ^^ Qp°ds(r 
eoiUJ P^etxnQu&knemp ^petOLcuSl^evnp sev^sf^ LSlib^u ^p^peoiLo ej puQQiLebr 
(tj^eo (unn fruoLieunnsm, ^peSIdsniremiEJserfl^ p^peS^iun^ ^ipib 


P. 142. Gaikwad Oriental Series. 

14 ft ^»TTnTraf^T!!<r5 1 

ft % II 

P. 145. Gaikwad Oriental Series. 
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/sdsireo^^ev sirrRiiJ^Gn^ Loir^^irui ^edfrQuairr^i}) ^p&ou) g pu(El@ p 

Op^jfiiu) Qs^rr^veo Qpuf.ajir^, ejOesreeBeo sfrjremisjseffl Qeoir^r^^peoiweiDujiqeirrQ 
u&hr fg o/ii? P^pe^d3mremisj6s^s(^ui ^p^petowemiu iLjsdfrQu&m-^oor QeuQ(i^Qi^ %up 
atTiramui QpesieiJUJiruSI(r^d(^iL€arQ(^ i ^sQeu p^peSIdsirjremi^s^d^ s^/f 
Opis^^Sif eipuL^ir^. QLD^ih ^^snoirear eueiv^siSleo crdsfriremi^isefrrr 
lurrQ p{T(^ sSlQ^^SLjLQp QLLpu(dii^,^eo'2ev Qlu€st uQ!>pLj ufTirdQQ^^ih, LoeoiifiujiT 
^u) QeuujuSleo/T^u) ew^iruiirear ej^freu^ sSlQs^eiLp> QiDpuQSpprr ?15 

^sQsiJ ^psSldsmr«foria<ss&fl€ar s^psaSeauj isirQih QuJT^&raek GTdssirjT&sorppfr^ih 
W^JTLDfTuS^dSQpL^UJIT^* 


(To he continued.) 


15 Ffe wfTiria4'i^fei ?rTts ^ufsn 
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SABAPATHI VILASA 


NATAKA 


— Mm. Dandapaniswami Dikshitar. 




SABAPATHI VILASA NATAKA 


The Sahhdpati Vildsa Ndtaka is the second work to be published in 
‘‘The Annamalai University Samskrit Series”. Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dandapaniswami Dikshitar is editing this drama which is in five Acts. 
The M.S., which is in a decaying condition, and the paper 
transcript of this work are in the Tanjore Maharaja Serfoji’s Saras- 
wathy Mahal Library and are enumerated in the catalogue edited by 
Mr. P. P. S. Sastry, B.A. (Oxon). The drama recounts the glory and 
greatness of Lord Nataraja, the presiding deity of the famous temple 
at Chidambaram. 

The author is Venkatesvara Diksita, the son of Dharmaraja of 
Naidhruvakasyapagotra ; he lived in the Court of Maharaja Serfoji who 
ruled over Tanjore in the first quarter of the 18th century (1711- 
1728 A.D,). 

As a literary production it is held to rank high and a lucid style 
of no mean excellence is claimed for it. The author has written other 
minor works such as the Campukavya called Bhosalavam^vali. Since 
the work has not so far been printed we have undertaken to do the same. 


B. V. N. 
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^ ^ II ? II 

3Tf^— 

5 ;nrRff'-:^JT? 5 !l? 

q^;^[ :qf *1 qijqf ijjij|Tf^ ^|f^; | 

'O 

qf^oi q3T^[^^q355f) ^ 3 : 

R%| ^\ II 5 II 

q;;^i0iTq^qRqF^^^TO3T^^^: ^JFSRTJTI- 
q^?ii5rfsr^i^. ^T7.5q>55Tq555iq5^|f«r^^qsriTr: ^i;si^: | 

3T^ ! qTqFF#^rwftqt i 

(1) fsiq?ii|5T qfqmqi: sfe3[.‘- (^) arfl5?j^=^i2:. 

(8) “ i^qtwjqWtw^: «f?; %i 5 fefgqn,’'. (4) 

(5) fzf: = jqfi^iq«p:. 







^?Rt% ^ #[ ffe I 

^rjTt*i5w 

^'. ^raf II \ II 

^ 3^: f 55WTeiT*Tf^2?f^?IT*'T!^f^«l 

^^ ?TfPT€«TTZir ^ I f^; 

II V II 

(^q«qrf5rg^3JT^^) sit^! fci^^ll 

(q1^ ^) 

^ fl II (sn^ ! 


^ =5r|%Tffir2i3^?»^>f? srirfl oi 

^l^IORTJTI^ I ! ^3 ^3 ^*^3 ^=^#vinPl?l?I- 
Se t?5tt ?T3R^TITR: n) 


3fT33f ‘i^cf^Hf^’i; ; f^S^ 

I T ^ — 


TTO»I JTS%- 


(1) «»K?ft^wriftr. (2) II (3) «fw^. (4) 

(4) (t>) *' 




%1 srt: 

^f^r: / 

3^*11: %sfq qW^T^^rTT: 

%w|Tn^T: II ^ II 

^_f!r jm w TO 3Tf|aTw ^ zm (^jtpt^ ^?ti- 

JTr»Tf^?oirici^3ir5ff»rf^ i) 

g^_^: ^T%: ! ^!«irif^_ 

^r«IT%«? 5 IfI: 

3?^: WRS^^r =^ II V3 II 

;i^_qT iTO ^3t^«^q3T^wqrqf^5iTot sTKrfoiq: 

^_or I (^3 f5R«;M^^|iiPt«i:) 

s^qr ?iqwTO?qrq^qR;ii (^q«qrP^^qq^) 

qrftq ! srq^ ^fsRnqq^: i 

(^q««r ^nrl^) 



^ 5RTt ^?rc I ^TT»TTf^ | (iT^^^g^NsTT 

^Tiftk 3^^rl^»TrT 3f^ I %Tq3 ^ETHTT^^d 

II) 

^_(3^sq^q«i) qf^q?^?iq>r?nR5Tf?^i) »nftq q^- 

I 3q3SSI?Ii;TT^q5f^^ I (qf^ qf^qR^qi: 

q^w^q^ I ?i?Rid 

qrql f^qf i 

3a2R^)q^ q>tf^%3q^fw»Ti^^rqqiRT- 

^^’^^raq1?T^qf^qqf^r m ^ ii <: ii 

^!^?Ri8qqT^%i^qRiTf^ i 

ci^ f^5R| q?R: II ^ II |f^ ” 

(q%R) 3 n^ ! ^ ? 

;i^_^1onTT ctift^ qsrwft ? (^ m m^'- qq?q:) 

qRsq^ =qijf1q>^ i qg ?T*Tfq%- 

^^RrrqRqgrjqJtq ^rqs^^^TJrf^iTjq!^ li 

tr^^qr^qq wqiRwrr^qRi^ qiqr^qqr^ i 

^ onq cTiftq^q ^^!m (^ m ^tq^; ?qs^ 

qqp^q) 

^_3n^! snqrf^ qq;^R;wRf*«JT q'q^wfRqr# q^5[T3ri^ 
qqt«ft I 

1, ^rriRfirgfiwwt: i 2, tmsmi^i, *?«nisi^?nf?W5r^ I 





'A 

;;i?^J_^|U|4iu|)gTf^qf^f^0T0qqr>^f&5iTr'iI5F>T3f#f0T^TR^Stf53Tr^f»TaT5[^f- 

^?TT5^ I ?Ta?55»jiT05^qf&faTiTfbf3Tfbi^^^y^^ifx«j^3TJTPJI'Jir- 

5ftfr%^?{fTOrp#i^ 3 f?ti i sT^Tarr^T- 

f¥^WniTgiT|#^f^3T=^!>f^<?W?^%T3rsPT^?3R?^T IR 

5rr5^:, 

RRTRmHR^RTRTRT^^nT^RrJm: I 3[q1q;#<qrRf^RT<^q f%|[- 

3«Tf^ I 3TqmRfRf’^JTFJigR3?f^5lf^RTfR#Rf5f^RT- 
R??fira=R»Rf>T^iR, Rri^Mg^^Tf5f%%fef^'TRr'r^^R%Tf^'RR ^ 
RTR R mh I) 

g^_Rr^R#r I 

%rrfM 5#^? 

fr=RT 5fiR<^iRfqgr^Rr?: i 

m ^RRRgRg^ ^rjRiRr 

W in o 11 

^559 ; 

^fin^RRR^i 

vr^ 't?rjnsfgiTfR|2f03^'^Rt^: 

II ? ’n II 


(1) t|;i!«<J|. (2) 







;K^ 5TT>T ^5#?:, ^5Tf| f^JTk 'TRI’^51^: 

II 

;i;2ft_q?Rd^ ^Tt I 3Tf T^|[i 

SRWrrf^r^ Jn^ l| ^ ^ | ^ qf^ qqq^sj- 

^ WR^«f 55 iTT|l?W^ qrJf) 0 #^ il) 

g^_(?#rcw:) (i!T€^«M^:qFTqq5l^qqqtf^ 

g^ ^ g rd^r f T ^-q [ ^q i^=qqq\=y^i^f^ »FRHfosq^JTR??^Fsq: 
II 

II (fjqcT II 

il 

;R{J_f%iFiJrq;? (i%q?q?i;) ? 

^ST^f^qrilqqTTq: ^ 

mk q^wr^Tqf^i^ 5im^- 

^rq^fq II 


;i^t— ) f^*TFRr*T*ftf| 
#raj%^tqf&rPT: ?) 



? (f%qi?qqjft^: %q- 


^_%? 3 fq qT<ifl ^i^q ? 5 - 



r#qk f^<^ 5 rfqqq ^ 

iftoR ;if^q^<q^^rq%wr II \\ 11 


^__3rai^ wq q;#^3FRT^'jm<JF[ ii 3Tf?nft^3%5qFrr ^ 
OTFT? (3Tr«3^J|^ q;c|t^^qr5R^jg#i^q; |i 3^ rJTS^r^^^WHT: 

m ?) 




f^^T|^f| 5 J 3 S^| II \ \ 1 1 

3 % =^ 


v 3 


“ flRlf^fflsiT^cl^r I 

^ jl'n rn V II 

f^ 5 fWTR; gsRTR^cTql^: | 

^ q2r1q^«W: II V\ II 

3T#rr|JT ^%JT ^^ ^ ”11 ? ^ II ff^ll 

^_(RI«iJr;) R3nRRiTfT3f^?T<Tfl^^^^rI ^ m 3lf^?^TT*T^DTTt§^|. 
^01 ^or (»?:^r?5R|[pRqf^5J^ |f^ w^qjrffia^ 

^rrRFqrtqrf^^r^q qsql^JT ) 

II 

Rfl^f^qr ?rqr q^r 

qq ^R^r^qqjrqj^qq^^fqqf; 1 
q^^fq qjqqR^^jqifcsqir- 

q?j^^nni^^ii=q^t f^i^i 11 w 

(f^ q%*q ?iq?qr^q^) 

q5[q;55qi55q503q5ii^5^%T r^ris^h!: h 


m ! 













*T?If 5IT^ JT^swI^^Jsrai 

^sT^^r. ii ?», II 


3# ! cT^gii^ ?i*TqiTf^i^ ii 


5jfr (^T«n) (?f^ m^) 

^ f^^3T3T?^ op^ qorfcqart ?DU1 II :^o || 


(=5R^0'?W|«rI^3=T<55IF^ I 

jn3^ II) 

I 

3i'Tff^^«^5p^iT^ri?5ft^r5r»T^%R; i 
^fimf^Z ! JT ^^: ^sfspPJ^H \\ \\ 

f sn i 




1. ftfat fN^^nft^imfaeiTffR: irro: i 


WTtSf: 


?F5n?iTW5=^r >T^ ?i ii ii 

I cnsrrfi 

»TtRT II II 

(^q«^) 

^ I ^^351 ! i 

I ?[S2JJTC^^'T%W| I 

II ^ (I 

II fft II 

(rRf: stW^ 

^TsiF%— *mqFJT^q5Fq^i^ »t«f^jw- 

^ qF®§^ ^F?^q%q^F#T\ m q>df^ qwF3[ij; i (f^%5q) 

3!^ ^^5RqF^^F;34 ^ I 2i.XFf^gtf^ ^ F «F«IF q?^T f ?rq»55gqJF- 

«^F^F^^?«i3^q5F3q^ 305^q>f %^?F?T^n# %?5- 
:n^mf5^>?F^ *TF^iq qi^rr m ?tjtf?t^ JTf%q:- 

^ SFFSS#: I ?F?qiTt^qF5tq>f^3’T^q^T5K5T2?nJ: I f^Z- 
#Tf^ JT^^Tk^TSf^cF^SFI^^-q qf^flcF52if*Tfe I 







51 

®RI*dPt?PIT H<i'*«l*i^ sqyjit^ 5RT- 



(t^:^«i) % <^cf5«i^tt^Fft5f55pp:qi ^5?# ^*w;?5qr 

q^ww^ wmi[ i cf?j«ir^JT3%gii^ i (nq^qir- 


»jf^iTFTf?ftq f^gqqqi^) || || 




fsftj^PwtsqqjRT f^q>r*w n rvs h 


witef^r m — 

qftf^f^5Wiif*iwqi?w^'[r g^^r^oit^fsw: q^qr^n^ iKcil 

3Tf^ 

qrwiWiF* ^I5q^s?qt 

qgqRqi ^5^ 3^ ?r5i S’sq^ 11 ii 


(l) «wq ftw»?fww?r|qws ^fii «^N«ro: 



JTSRtSf: 

?TR=^ ) 





i^S*|5TI^Tqt#Tff^sr^qT: 

'Tsai^'mi ^ ^PT: II II 


(«T?f??R »Tr^) 



95ra ^ ^ II II 


3oqr^^T^?I[: T3f^ I 

II ^^11 



5^li# =^t^TJT?5^R?W^I?f^: I 

^ 3fll 

sri^5F?Rr%cFPft pr Tf www 




1. a q<lfaw»^ 2- = <?2^JW5. 










‘^$f^ 35 n#g«rnirwJi- 
*ti^^ciKrir?>T3JTr ii ii 


3 T 3 *R[% i^Fn*Tg[^ 

^rT^rTTWt f?# II II 


WN f^q^F^FRPR?^ I 
3555»3l% 5r(T< fSJT#TrI#- 

TmR: R^f: II \% II 


3R ^ *T^^'tef5^f%jRFr^TO^ %^- 








1. = nwpi:. 2. f«i » a w n Kwsai ;. 




inw^sf: 


fFi?t II II 

JT[% srrf^ ijfrf^ II II 

oq^^ q%oqq; || 

q%qqq^ ITI% 

’TTori II 

fwra^^ fl'9 mk 

II \% II 

(?rr^) w I (^TfH) ^ *TFT- 


1. «m*TR:=5raT^m q^»T*r: >ii3pi*?in; ^rnn^rt uk^m 

^Rt wra: 



m 


^ ^w. wf^fSRR; II « o II 


JTRwnJSTRrftri i (^f«jrf%f^) 

(cf?T: *r;qf?i?5pR!T:, ^«l) 


in«i#2[A— 

?T?np^T^qqg?iqfq q ^ sf^q^nq, ii 
q?pqt% qf^qfN^fira qf^ 

^ ciTTHRiqf^iiq f%qf3 ii 


f^. — sTrarftsi ! f% 30 Tt gtjft , sfif^ar ^ 

«T3!q^ qqi#rg^f% (®r- 
SfRT^ ! f% sq: 3q: ? I q^q m qqqqfe: qTq=q^'&r: 3T- 

qqqpi;qqrjftq^: qt^qm^^wr ff^) i 

— q«c ! ! qq: 

qrfir ^ i 

(^%Tq, q^qm^) 

gqq^tqq^eHt^Tqqr 

qqql^ qqqq^ f|^ ^ %i: i 


qq gsq: ^3 51 * 3 ^^! 11 n 

q*g^3qi 



RsPTtsf: 


ii i 

(®r— ^ ^ I 

^ IR^ II) 

torilTf^RR cftH f I 

f |^>T®HT Wi: I 

•v 

TO II II 

f^5r55f^: ^rWJlT f^^lfil: I 

f^ror ^i: ii v'a ii 

in’s^r — ^JTg TO. I 

1 3R;a|q?3iTg«q I 

g^: i 


1, = sirafe; 



^[^. — 2R?r ! I ^5% I 3®fflR5l»TKW 

Wl^^: ^^TT 31^ 3Jft*T^ I 

5PH^. — ^ 3TT3T^3IW I 

(Sfl — 2l3[NPlk 

(3^ 3l%g^T:) 

3^. — ^ ^ arrsTlf^afl I (^—fcf arr^r^:) 


qf^.— (3Rf^rT ^ 1%nT%) I 

I (# ^ €|I, ^511? ^^, 


sijTq#?r3®^*TqR[gqT?i1%f^ I 

^3^555JTT^JrTq:- 



II V?vs II • 


(^rns^) 

q> =qTi 5fTcq?^ 

qj =q ^ 5f?R[Wi^#wtqT ( 

frM^I ffj^^sqrs^rf^: II II 


1. gir?i; ?raff si«mi«|«r9^. 




'T^^T 1 If ^ II 

^ l^l isfR i 

f^ f% f^gf^ ^ %^m II II 

in«r-(gff^^JT2TJi ^frffTJi;i ^i^if crrfMR^^fqr#-, if i^i^fr^ 

oftq ^i{ I 

m ^f^frr=f5tJg^f^it ^ ff [#- 

fgi ^ 5T;Fry n -^o n 

;i^ — «r^ ^SfoflfWjftsq fi^gR: 1 3T»w ini2T^fJTJT5fg>f I ^«nTf- 

|f gurfjtfsrirli i 

fif?# ^ fT II 'aR II 

_3T[3tR 3{ ?l5fF^T ff ?f'fTf ^ 3T^DT, ^T ’TT^T- 

®Rfi| fg^Tfi ^f”f^ ^ I [^r_3TrfT^ fif^sf- 

^Fqrf% »FTf%^ fRif fgJTiff ^iff^fr 

3T%f ^ ] (gcqirr^ifJT^fff ) 

g^fTORif^) ^rii, fs^'R'Cf^^f 3'^frf^ i (^t^®r;) 

ff5 JT^R: I 

irRi) 





! ^5^q %^CI( 5{i^r^ I 
^ II 'A < II 

(^'4 *Tfrg ^mw.) 

— (f^[^ ^TR?^g) ^r^irr^q^ i qf^^rq^- 

«g^»Tf|iTTSs{^^^! »Tn^f || '^\ || 

STIT: q^«»^55|^q STRT^? jff#): II II 
[?f3 SHJfjrf^] 

4f&5_.(^TI«l^) STI^T^si ! 5Tf% 3|^, '^^Tt ^ g^grfOTt 

(^_3Tr^^, 5Tf^f^ 3%g I fgirrf^f^ g^igr^r^: i) 

Trftsfiq ! I (frq>?f%, 3TrfRT«f^^2?^ 

qq |3[qoqf3T?qRfl^rf%W«? I 

(^q«r) 





1 3T^ ?{^53H%Rjft2RT WIT I 

fjftc^ I ^^S^JTrira: I 

?n«r— (^TH^ ) ^ ! ft jw I ^«nfl— 

^ft^iT^fTOII: ft^N^k ^ I 

5^JTk Jt %FI: II II 

(kftF*l) 

ff 21SIS«? I 

ft^ kFT ftsr TPTJTT^F^?!^ 

ftjTFftfft ?k II 'AVS (I 

irrw 

^fkik^r^: ^5«FTFR:fk:«^1- 

kk ki^ %k ^k?^ ii 'ac h 

^m \ 

gon^ w^m- ^ rT^ 'j^k’^rkR: i 
k<T^ fFT'T^ 3 ft^3 ^ II II 

sraR^i m JTmr i 

^*iFFF3 35rk:#5iWT^ (I II 

(^qs^) 

»F3 ^ sfT5ig^ I 

sjirsra^k ^sw. ^ fk m w ii 



5(0 

[5T*Tt^»TRf^cTgf3] I 

1 qR^RcRTlifT^(«I: I ^«ir- 

JR^2?r^ I (Tf^JTf^) 

^ffB^_3Tr3rR3T 'sf^^JTOTt^^ I Hf^3Tri|5^iT=5Sff (®r 
?TTO. JT^^: l) 

oimj— (gff^f^ wa w^T) 

jf irfq JTci5r^ciR^ jt i 

f%^r TrfI i ^\\\ 

( ) 

?r^ — a[f^^S^55tf2J) 3TRlR5T>jftql2?gf^: I {ff- 

»ir*T: 2ir^ fqffRqrfff i 

(f^ R-fRf^FRg; 3^sq^) 

W ^»TJTq | (fq^qqi%r%g^ q^) 

'. ^qjRJRf^g#^! qirqqk<q q?T- 

f^’^^qrgqTq^qqr^tRqqfq q^qJRT qq:^q^^ RT*ft I 

?r^— srgs^qt ^qi^:, ^\ sqmVf^ I (fq%^) 

gq#4 I (qrgfRTR q»^) «(#q i 

II qqmif : II 



sft; 

II m II 


giq^_3rm fl ! n:?4 ^J?f|TT5^^3n- 

on:^oj) 3^jf0^ f^l^rfooiifni ^T®^- 

^R, srftoRf, % (3TRf^n%^qi 

w “ ! 3Rr gf%( JT?rF^j[: 

^ ^TR^: '?555WfqR«|q|RRf*FR% R 

II) 

(m RRR?^ 5^SR^R) 

f? 3?1 fasROTR; I m R^^irfR i (f*t s^ffR^RR rir^rWr) 

(r^^r, =R) 

RRr§ R^^irr #5^0I roi^TRfoflR ^R^SRRqoDij 

RIRfRISR ; R?5fi ROOilf, RT W WOI snfR^RR; I (i^ 

R?fwr #gR ^5n#pi[: g^^RlR RfRRT 

JlUfcl I 11) 

(RR: rWr R55Jl?0I5Rjn RTR^fl) (RR=R%) ! 

^ sfRRR ^ I IRT ! 

II TO I 





1 ?r3J^5^ ^JT3l%^aT3TT W W 

I (?T^ %l2lrf^f?=^T fifj# 

l) 

^Tff^araifrijf irlf^orr ? (^ JTi^f r i f ^ ^t^- 

in^^T— ’J^STJTO^oi^ 3nfR^R»f5^>OT (f 51^-- 

gTffR^3(T^ q^gjF^T ? (f^JT?Trf^ 31T^^ 

f^rd i( 

^ 3T^f^f% I f% 3ni?*3; 1 ^^iJj;i!) 

in#^~'®i! ^TroTrRj^ ^I'iTTr^ 

^rr^oft »T|Dft qf^ofl^T, 5Sq^3T ^sWo^oIPtI^ goT- 

^ 3?^;^ ^- 

Tlf^^ «qf|;3Tt3r ^'t'^oi | gort^, ^roisigfi^aTijRTg- 

#TOTr, qisnTn35 ^ siwft^ i (?i% ! 5ngi% ^ 
%q=qqjTk^K^^TfH5Tt 'iftoftrn, 

^35i|ar 5««iqrft =q 3q*r?gJITiT^ 1 STMAIsI: qg^5^- 
f55qT^ 3T^iiR?IT f^sw 5#^: ^qfl:^«I #01 I 

gq# ciJR5^iqt5\qjjr?ig?g%:T gffRT sqmr^ f%) i 


I cRf: ^:) 





51^ f^orf^ 3 tr^, <#t q^jj^forr 

qjqqr^ i (^r^aj ^ arr^T^T:, ^%- 

qrq sqrsrqR; ^T^rq ^Ttwf^ggqW'^r^iL 0 

^ 3qH^: ^?-=i5^5*q; ^1 k 3 qf^O 

^’rorgooi^qif fl'qsTF^T st 3Tr55l3^55qqr53^;^l ^ 
qJt^ft qf|3?il g doar^qsq j 

^«i ?f^^^qq 5^ qffq^rqr ^ 

qr^ ^rf^B'^qrfqqqqR; ii) 

IJN^— (^irajH) ^ (qq:) I 

^n#^— ^ ^ orfq qf arnoir 

qffq q^^qqN fqn^f^q f^q^-Ufflsfafl ^rt 
q;5q q^^ (qq^ q^ ! srf^g^ffqq q^^*ijTq?q>DT 

qr% qqijqr qfqRfq qf^qqfq fqqR ^sfqg^gfqqf^q: ^ 

^f^q ^if^i qf^: II) 

in^f^_(?Rq^q ) (qq:) | 

qqoTf^?oTf^iaT?qq^jq=^3ifiq^q^3Tte q qr^ 
qgoT vrsra?^ ^'^oTsioRf^'qf^f^^q^ 3[^q=q\ i 

1. qn i^q»^^q% ^r^mi ^c^esfir sif«s^ | 



# ll) 

Tn^lf^^_3i=5sRaT«j;. f% qflq^If ? (sTR^^JJ;; m sqisrqR; 

f% qfc(q?T^ ?) 

q|^3if^qr^ *T?€ff*4 3inJT3T;^'Ji orP^q^r^^Rr^oi 
^qf%«i 5 >ir f%f^ M qrf^\ 

q 55 ^i 55 if air^l 4 fq gqfe^PcT^ im 
»T?3f|«rqRq^ »T[3%q^q^JT 

ftjqf^ ftjqfq 

II) 

iip^^_l55r ! 3T=5gj¥33(^ i qr, q,^ qr3q>qq»qqm oifarr- 
0131 qqrq<? 11 ! 3 icq|q ^qf% 1 

qrg^qsqrqqr?^: q^qjtqrgsqqf^ ^qr^qrq; ii) ^ 

I 


q^^qj: I 

(qq: qfqjqqt sqrsrqr^gqjq^, ^te^Rxf n) 

5?n5nn^:_^^^^q; qqqq^ ! qqqqrqqiqRf^qr^lqjqq- 
^sq^ ^j^q I qf 345 q ! qr^q^qqrqf^fq'PFFq- 

5^feq|qqrqqf®Tqq5^ofriqT ^qaqgq^ 3#? q^ I 

q^i^ qqqqr %i!qq^>^ i 


^ ! sqrqqr? '• qqq^g^qmi^rq^T qqq: 
qqsaflwon^ i 



w n 


>?«5Fg I I 

^ ^ II t II 

*T5^1Wn>I ^^3jtsfq I 

fg rRsrlf^fq: ii ii 

^ qw: qfo^^sfq ^} \ 

snqifq qis^mfqs^ q:^: ii ^ li 

q;M q»ftq qfqr i 

fqrq qTO%rq§!*ft II •<? I) 
fwq^q qiosqHT fq^^qq? i 
qqfq^q^fqjq f^q^T ^qirfiqq^qqT II ^ II 

qq:q^qq qq ftqqi f% q^^q^q; i 
^^qrs^qr^T ^f^sqfet^tq’mq q: ii ^ li 

qqT 5fq%qM qqi sqi^ q qqq: i 

3iqqn ^q'^5qrT?3T sqq'q??: ftiqiq q: || V9 || 

q:i5q q m% F.^%^q?qq^ I 

3qftq^?q:f^:qiq1’ q:Tf55qi^ fqq^^ lu ii 

fq^ q^qq^^q: mfki i 
q^^q qqiW fqw i^qqraq^ ll q, li 

^ fqg^ qT^*«T: ^qRj^q^sq^ i 

^fq:f.5qqfT^i^ qiisq qwq: ii \o \\ 

fq^w^qiftqqjT i 

^isqq^q qi'^q h^f^l WK^W 



ii \^\\ 

3mT, ffl^5T fHm ^T5«TH»q^ I 

^ ii XI li 

3n^T^^U«I^RT^4 II ?« II 

fk I 

^qr^ fqliq ^JiiT II II 

3ngq:T5qqi%?T i 

3(RI^WfrqT W^ f^^i: II II 

^qRi^qRitofqitqqf^l i 

^ qiTstrqf^q: ii ii 

qT5qt% qraqi^^q qi^qq; i 

«R ^ ^q%^? fk ^ qq qiftq II Xc II 

^qnqqr^ qssqifqrqq^qq ^mq: i 
^nsq^qiswqiq: fq^i ^qf q^ irS ii ?q» ii 

m\ qniqi q^ qqi f€q qtFqq: i 

qqirqs^^q qi^q |i ;^e n 

^ftqi %q qiR?q?qq^ if^: i 

«Eq q^q? fqfq^ qW II ii 

srq^q qtquu %sfq qi%: i 
^ qsnq: q^i^qi ffqqmq; ii qq ii 

3p^ ^q^f^iqi: qi^qs^qq^pq; i 

qqj qqM qi^qf^gq^I gf^?: ii n 

qi?q aqi’ fqfq mfli i 
3# I qq qqtqiq qi^tq^ fqr ii ii 



sr«rot 

'n^^: II II 

H5TRT f ^55T^R f^«lfa: I 

Ri^TrR ^^ihi^k ^^ 3 : IR^ II 

^ f^35^qR ^ ^15^ ^ I 

IT^iSTl IRVS II 

n,i f I 

II Rc II 

3?T^R?^n^ 4t^ k^\-h I 

^15^^ ^ HT% ^ ?:^TRT 5T \\^%\\ 

S'R ^^\^ im I 

II II 

5i?i% ^\f^ ^Tf^Jii^ I 

f«R^RT23T5^^T IR? 1 1 

IRR II 

3^l^qRt %^^\ q:i5qiiTf<t I 

3TT^R^ IR^ II 

f^5ji«nw|^TR«iTRtqTRq^qq^: 1 
Jn^^^lf^^WTTSf^»Fi ^sTTS? IR« II 

^^^tqT^^s^iTWT: siTq5^i^«iqTs;?R: 1 

5 igT ^^hK^^ m 11 11 

«i«iTq%?f^*T^ fq^t ^Iq; iR^ II 

3T^lKi53«n?’^^4f^ qi I 

qrfq qiis^i^qw ^ll'qi: iR^s 11 



^?r«nqT5ll?^ 9T^T «l II 

^ ^^^f^ \ 

^ 51 qiTsq T{^ II II 
5n^ ^mfk 1 

II II 

5 % 55tq<iT;n ^ s'jRq m »t^^ci % 1 
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University Notes 

Convocation, Conferences, and Congresses : — 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, Chancellor of the Mysore 
University, has been pleased to invite our Vice-Chancellor, Rao Baha- 
dur S. E. Runganadhan AvL, M.A., I.E.S., to deliver the Convocation 
Address of that University. 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras has graciously consented 
to open the next session of the All India Economics Conference, which 
is being held under the auspices of the University, at Annamalainagar 
on the 2nd January, 1934. 

The Syndicate has nominated the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. S. Satya- 
murti and Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu as delegates representing the 
University to the quinquennial Universities Conference under the aus- 
pices of the Inter-University Board to be held at Delhi on the 6th, 7th 
and 8th March, 1934. 

Dr. M. O. Thomas, M.A., Th.D., F.I.L. (Lond.), the Librarian of the 
University, was elected President of the All India Library Conference 
held in September, 1933, at Calcutta. 

M.R.Ry. Dewan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliyar Avl., B.A., 
B.L., M.L.A., represented the University on the occasion of the laying 
of the foundation stone of the new University Buildings for the London 
University. 


Courses of Study and Examinations : — 

A meeting of the Academic Council was held on the 2nd September, 
1933, where among other items of business the text-books for the several 
University Examinations were prescribed. 

The question of giving instruction in Economics as one of the optio- 
nals under Part III of the Intermediate course is under consideration. 

Archaeology has been included in the list of Special Subjects offer- 
ed for the B.A. (Honours) degree examination in Samskrit Language 
and Literature and instruction in the same is being given. 
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Research Studentships : — 

The following research-studentships were awarded during the 
year: — 

Mr. B. V. Ramanujam, B.A., (Hons.), (History). 

„ S. Natarajan,, B.A., (Hons.) , (History) . 

„ V. Sivaraman, B.A., (Hons.), (Economics). 

,, S. Venkatachari, B.A., (Hons.) (Mathematics). 

„ K. Rangaswami, B.A., (Hons.) (Mathematics). 

„ V. Seshadri, B.Sc., (Hons.), (Physics). 

„ P. S. Varadachari, B.Sc. (Hons.), (Physics). 

„ K. Ganapathi, B.A., (Chemistry). 

„ M. Swaminathan, B.A., (Chemistry). 

„ N. K. Srinivasan, B.A., (Tamil). 

„ R. Ramakrishnan, B.A., (Hons.) (Samskrit). 


Buildings : — 

The New Sports Pavilion, the largest of its kind in any of the educa- 
tional institutions in South India, was formally opened by the Vice- 
Chancellor in August last. 

The construction of the Library and Administrative Buildings at 
a cost of 3.5 lakhs has just now been commenced and is expected to be 
finished in two years. 



Reviews 


Banks and the Monetary Market — By B. Ramachandra Rao, M.A., 
Ph.D. Published by Lai Chand and Sons, Calcuttaj pp. 257. Price Rs. 2. 

The author has here collected into book form the four lectures which 
he delivered to the members of the Institute of Bankers, Calcutta. The 
book consists of four chapters dealing with such topics as: The Indian 
Monetary Market and its organization; Expansion and Contraction in 
the present day Currency System; Other Monetary Markets, and the 
Ideal Monetary and Banking Standard. 

The author in these lectures has brought out the salient aspects of 
the subject and makes certain suggestions for the development of a per- 
fect Monetary market. In the first chapter the constituent elements of 
a country’s monetary organization are explained and the importance of 
the money market in the financial structure of a country is emphasised. 
The author proceeds to point out the various defects of the Indian 
Money markets, especially the weak correlation between the various 
credit agencies, the lack of proper and intelligent regulation, and the 
non-existence of an organized Discount market. In order to improve 
the Indian Money market and make it more compact the author sug- 
gests the reorganization of the loosely knit Money market by instituting 
such missing links as the Bill-Broker, the Acceptance House, the Bill 
market and a Central Reserve Bank. 

In the second chapter, after an explanation of the meaning of 
money, we are treated to a detailed description of the pre- 
sent day currency system of India, with its defects and suggestions of 
suitable reforms. 

The third chapter deals with the Bill market, the Exchange mar- 
ket, the Investment market and Investment Trusts, pointing out the ad- 
vantages “of co-ordinated borrowing by the Central Government for 
all purposes.” It is further suggested that this work should be under- 
taken by an efficient National Board of Investment. 

The concluding chapter touches on the larger problem of Banking 
reconstruction in India. The author recommends improvements in the 
technique of administration in smaller Banking Institutions by ratio- 
nalising not only such Institutions but also the methods of Indigenous 
Bankers, and points out that even if the above suggested remedies do 
not prepare the way for the Banking Millenium, they would tend to 
minimise the disparity between the bank rate and market rate in at 
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least some of the money markets. There are eight appendices in which 
notes with detailed references to some of the points touched upon or 
relevant to the main lectures are added. 

This book should prove of value more to the lay reader than to the 
advanced student, though some of the practical suggestions might pro- 
fitably be considered, by Bankers in this country. At a time when the 
Banking question in India is engaging the attention of all who are con- 
cerned in the regeneration of the country, when Industrial, Co-opera- 
tive, Indigenous Banks and the Central Reserve Bank are matters of 
continual discussion, this little book, by offering a clear and succinct ex- 
position of some aspects of the problem is particularly welcome. 

The get-up and printing could be considerably improved. 

B. V. N. 


Tarikh-i-Ildhi by V. S. Bendrey, — published by G. B. Nare, Poona, 
1933, pp. 46. 

The illustrious Shaikh Abul Fazl ’Allami devotes an entire section 
in the third book of his Aln-i-Akbari to the description of the Divine 
Era (Tarikh-i-Ilahi) which was started by Amir Fathu’llah Shirazi who 
took as his base the Gurgani Canon and began the calculation of the 
era with the accession of Akbar, The years and the months are natural 
solar without intercalation; and the Persian names of the months and 
days were left unaltered; the days of the month were reckoned from 29 
to 32 and the two last days were called Roz-o-shah (day and night) . 

Efforts have been made by scholars towards the synchronisation of 
the Ilahi dates and months which were in use in the reigns of Akbar 
and his successors; but these have not been completely successful, in the 
absence of a definite knowledge of some starting point and of the exact 
astronomical constant adopted for the true solar Ilahi year. It is the 
astronomical constant that could not be easily ascertained. Mr. Bendrey, 
an enthusiastic research scholar, particularly in the period of Maratha 
history, has utilised Vedangaraya’s Pdrsi-Prakdsha — a book written in 
1649 A.D., in the reign of Shah Jahan — to explain the terms, technical 
words, etc., which may present a difficulty to the astrologer for want of 
sufficient knowledge of Persian. He has not only given the exact astro- 
nomical constant for calculating the Ilahi years, but has also explained 
in detail the method of ascertaining the first days of the months, the 
rds, etc. The constant is slightly in excess of that of the Gregorian 
Calendar and also of the constant adopted by the famous Ulugh Beg. 
We are able to know that the Ilahi year begins from the moment of 
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the Sun’s entry into Aries, as Vedangaraya has given the moment of 
the Sun’s entry into each of the signs of the zodiac for two years, viz., 
the 79th and 88th Ilahi years. Mr. Bendrey gives a table showing the 
first days of the Divine months along with their corresponding dates in 
the Christian era (Old Style) for the first ten duodenary cycles of the 
Ilahi years. He also furnishes another table showing the moment of the 
Sun’s entry into the sign of Aries (i.e. the commencement of the Ilahi 
year) and its corresponding dates in the Christian, Hijri and Saka eras. 
He has thus furnished a very useful guide for students of Mughal chro- 
nology and numismatics. 

C. S. S. 

International Economics — By R. F. Harrod, M.A. Published by 
Nisbet and Cambridge University Press, pp. 211. Price 5s. 

A series of Economic Handbooks is being issued under the general 
editorship of Prof. J. M. Keynes with the object of providing the general 
reader with a number of readable volumes wherein he may find a clari- 
fied exposition of modern economic thought. The degree to which 
the older economic principles and formulations are valid in the light of 
Post-War experience are here considered with an unprejudiced mind by 
the author. 

There is a general tendency among many academicians to regard 
such principles as settled and complete. The writer rejects such con- 
clusions and tries to re-examine and restate the fundamental theories 
of economics by integrating them with the knowledge derived from the 
analysis of modern problems. His treatment does not preclude further 
modifications when new facts manifest themselves. 

By international economics, the author means the study of the way 
in which economic transactions are affected by the existence of natio- 
nal frontiers. Though the title of the book is “International Economics” 
the author mainly deals with the complicated mechanism of Foreign 
Trade which he rightly considers to be the basic factor in all Inter- 
national relationships. He breaks no new ground on the fundamentals 
of foreign trade, but in the main follows the classical writers. 

The book is divided into nine chapters dealing with such vital 
topics as;— The Gain from the Foreign Trade, Foreign Exchange, The 
Balance of Trade, World Monetary Reform, and Tariffs. In his discus- 
sion of Monetary Theory, he seems to favour stabilisation of prices or 
at least preventing prices falling faster than is warranted by the increas- 
ing production of goods. In considering means to this end, he deals 
with the theoretical rather than the practical difficulties. The book is 
lacking in illustrative facts and the whole of the analysis is 
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academic which is undoubtedly interesting to the exp<=^rt but a little 
baffling to the general reader. 

This well written and stimulating book is one which no serious 
student of economics can afford to ignore. The general get-up is ad- 
mirable, the printing is clean, and the moderate price brings it within 
the reach of all ^ 

B. V. N. 

Imperial Preference for India — By Dr. Gadgil, M.A. (1932). 

This brochure by Dr. Gadgil (the second in the series of studies 
issued by the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona) is, as 
its sub-title indicates, an examination of the Ottawa Agreement from 
the Indian point of view. The author first examines the case for Im- 
perial Preference and endorses the view of the Indian Fiscal Commis- 
sion that the application of a policy of preference would be a distinct 
economic loss to India. He next studies in detail the articles of 
Indian imports and exports. As regards the effect of the preferences 
granted to Britain in the Indian market, he concludes that the most 
notable result is likely to be an increase in the cost of the cheap Con- 
tinental and Japanese imports and a consequent burden on the poorest 
classes of consumers of foreign goods. As regards the cotton piece- 
goods, the author rightly points out that it is wrong to pretend that the 
preferential treatment of cotton piecegoods imports is a customs device 
to benefit the Indian consumer. It is really a bounty given to the Bri- 
tish producer at the expense of the Indian consumer to lielp him in 
the competition with Japan. The author next examines the Indian arti- 
cles of export so as to indicate the effect of the preferences granted 
to India in the British market. A consideration of the most important 
articles of export, viz., raw jute, raw cotton and manufactures thereof, 
rice, etc., shows that they form in value more than half the total 
exports of India, and no Imperial Preference can help them. If we 
balance the economic loss to India against the gain under the Agreement, 
the loss would be greater. We have not yet acquired sufficient 
data regarding the actual working of the tariff preferences since its 
ratification by the Indian Legislature, and a periodic examination of this 
trade agreement seems to be imperative if the larger economic 
interests of the country are to be safeguarded . The author is 
to be thanked for having given us a very readable and closely reasoned 
presentation of the economic consequences of the Ottawa Agreement to 
India. 


V. G. R. 
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